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It's a sad thing 

when a man is to be so soon forgotten 
And the shining in his soul 

gone from the earth 
With no thing remaining; 

And it's a sad thing 

when a man shall die 
And forget love 

which is the shiningness of life; 

But it's a sadder thing 

that a man shall forget love 
And he not dead but walking in the field 

of a May morning 
And listening to the voice of the thrush, 

— R,GA^ in A Yesrhook of 
Stanford Writings 1931 
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PREFACE 



TO MY READERS, 

This Sixteenth day of August crowns me with 
three-score years and ten. It suggests the setting 
of my house in order ; and to this end I publish, 
in one volume, the metrical musings of my leisure 
hours. 

With a few exceptions, they are chronologically 
arranged. Some of my early attempts at verse 
are .omitted ; others would have shared the same 
treatment, but for the entreaty of friends who 
desired the retention of old favourites. 

I gratefully acknowledge the welcome my readers 
have given me heretofore; and hope the added 
verses of life's eventide, will widen the circle of 
my unknown friends. 

PETER BURN. 

Brampton, Carlisle, 

Auffidst i6th, 1900. 
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EVENTIDE, AND 
POEMS. 



OTHER 




EVENTIDE. 

VER the past my heart takes flight ; 

Over the past of day and night ; 

Over the past of play and toil ; 
Over the past of loss and spoil ; 
The long, long past, from boy to man, 
Years in measure, and yet a span. 

Over the past ! What do I see ? 
A boy at rest on "Mother's knee ;'* 
That boy up-grown, at school — at trade,. 
Learning that life is sun and shade ; 
Learning that good is still "to be"; 
That Fortune's ship yet sails the sea. 

Over the past ! The boy is man, 
One with those of a busy clan ; 
Toiling, sweating, to get and hold, 
That madly-worshipp'd plaything — gold ;. 
Little thinking, while counted brave. 
Gold is master, and he is slave. 
J 



• \. 



IN THE HARVEST OF THE XEJRS. 

A closer look ! WTiat sec I now ? 
A silTer'd bead, a wrinkled brow : 
An old man musing at set of son. 
Counting bis journey nearl j run ; 
Owning little tbat bands can bold. 
Singing — Love is better tban gold ! 



IN THE HARVEST OF THE YEARS. 

It may be, in the bereafter, 

We shall backward look to Time, 
And recall the play of moments, 

With their sad and pleasant chime ; 
When the labours now endured. 

With their freight of loss and gain. 
Shall receive a resurrection. 

And be lived by us again. 

In the prospect of this may-be, 
In the knowledge that we reap 

A harvest to our sowing, 

Let us rouse ourselves from sleep ; 

Let us live to noble purpose, 
^ That when death has closed life's scene. 

It may not be ours to sorrow 

O'er the good that might have been. 

The present hour, grain-laden. 

Invites our active hand ; 
The seed is for the barren. 

As well as fertile land ; 



THE BATTLE OF THE STREET 

Results are with the Master ; 

Though our sowing be in tears, 
We shall share the joy of reaping, 

In the harvest of the years. 



THE BATTLE OF THE STREET. 

The rain is playing ** patter" 

In city-lane and street ; 
And "clatter," "clatter," "clatter," 

Drum weary, busy feet ; 
Upon our hardy toilers 

The day has left its care ; 
A sea of troubled faces 

Awaits us everywhere. 

The night is one of blackness ; 

The wind is icy-cold ; 
On flows the human ocean, 

Of poor, of young, of old : 
111 clad, ill fed, ill treated, 

111 fitted for the strife ; 
No wonder that we miss them 

Upon the "roll" of life. 

No wonder, in temptation 

The weary slip their feet ! 
No wonder that the guileless 

Fall victims to deceit ! 
No wonder that the homeless, 

Uoheeded in their suit. 
Step out to pleasant places, 

And pluck forbidden fruit ! 



"^ COPPER TO SPARKT 

Say, shall we stand beholding 

The battle of the street, 
And never cheer the sad heart, 

Nor guide the erring feet ? 
Look coldly on the combat 

Of strong against the weak. 
And claim the name of "Christian," 

With an unblushing cheek ? 

Shall we look on the "sinners" 

With cold and withering eye. 
With mutter, "we are hoHer," 

And proudly pass them by ? 
Nay ! be it ours to lessen 

The wrong of day and night. 
And give our brothers — sisters. 

The chance of doing right. 



"A COPPER TO SPARE." 

Foolish, am I ? To your thinking, may be, — 
Giving to beggars who "cheek it" to ask : 

Little street arabs who "come it" with glee, 
" Taking it out of me" — difficult task. 

Greatly we err as to profit and loss ; 

Gain is not merely a question of pelf ; 
The little bit coin which I handle and toss. 

Has in it blessing that reaches myself. 

Beggars are legion in alley and street. 
Hungry, and naked, and laden with care ; 

Poor I must be if I haven't to meet 

Pleading so humble — "A copper to spare !" 



/' BORDERLAND, 5 

What though "the fellows are most of 'em bad !" 
What though "the beggars are all of a clan !" 

Let me be foolish, and follow my "fad," 
Perhaps, after all, I but mirror the man. 



r BORDERLAND. 

Lord Holland owns th' east Ian', 
Lord Roland owns th' west. 

An' 'tween th' twee th' fight rins — 
"Whae owns o' Ian' th' best?" 

Lord Holland boasts a braw son, 
Sweet William his name ; 

Lord Roland boasts a Marguerite,- 
A May o' Border fame. 

Loud brag they o' their acres, 
Loud brag these naybors twain ; 

"A marrow to my bairnie, 
Th' world has niver nane !" 

These boastin' lords are naybors. 
Yet naybors but i' name, 

They play ilk ither evil, 
An' glory i' th' game. 

O, pity that they joy not 
In ither's share o' good ! 

O, pity that they hear not 
Th' call o' brotherhood ! 



/' BORDERLAND. 

Their cup wP bliss is brimfu', 
An* they can hae their fill ; 

But envy works them mischief, 
An* turns their good to ill. 

The summer fails i* sunshine, 
The winter gains i' gloom. 

An* hearts ance fu' o' music 
Are silent as the tomb. 



" Why sail ye on th' deep sea ? 

O, why sae far frae hame?" 
" I flee frae ane, I wot not, 

Wad work me loss an' shame ! " 



" But, father, ye hae braid lan's. 
An* ye hae fightin* men ! *' 

" I niver fear a foeman, 
I'd bid th* bravest ben'!" 



" Why sail ye, then, th' deep sea, 
Sin* fear ye niver foe?" 

" Lord Holland has a braw son, 
Wha handles Cupid's bow !" 

O, bonny is th' springtide, 
Wi' promise i* its hours ; 

There is a glint o* sunshine 
Wi'in its varra show'rs. 



/' BORDERLAND, 

Youth is life's bit o' springtide ; 

Dark clouds whiles cross its sky ; 
But hope is vision-gifted, 

An* sees a by an* by. 



May Marguerite walks th' lone ship, • 

An' many are her tears ; 
But Hope is her sweet angel. 

An' sings o' other years. 



The sky is red to burning, 
The clouds i' battle form ! 

The ship 'ill be a strong ane. 
That buffets through the storm \ 



" Why call ye me, my father. 
When I sae fain wad sleep?" 

" I called thee not, my ain son, 
God thee i* safety keep !" 

" My father, ye hae called me, 
I waken'd wi' a scream ! " 

" I call'd thee not, my ain son. 
The voice was i' thy dream !" 

" Thrice hae ye call'd me, father ; 

What may yer pleasure be?" 
" I 's wae for thee, my ain son, 

Nae mortal callfed thee !" 



.8 /' BORDERLAND. 

Sweet William leaves th' castle, 
Wi' bosom ill at ease ; 

The voice within his chamber, 
Is i* th' sea-spur'd breeze. 



** O, whither, whither call ye ? 

Good Heaven, guide Thou me ? " 
He steps frae off the greensward, 

An' battles wi* th' sea ! 



Daybreak on Sol way waters : 

" O, cruel, cruel sea ! 
Take to thysel' th' good ship. 

But spare my bairn to me ! " 

A swimmer breasts th' wild wave : 
God speed him heart an' han', 

Sae he may bear his treasure 
r safety to the stran' ! 



** Claim thou thy bride, sweet William ; 

Love wins on Ian' an* sea ; 
Far be it frae a Roland, 

Torob thee o' thy fee!" 



POOR PAT, 



POOR PAT. 



[Written on the passing of the Coercion Act by the 
Parliament of 1886.] 



You play at coercion, 
But "Paddy don't care;" 

His country but want him, 
An' sbure, "he'll be there." 

Be there to her biddin'. 
Quite "ready," don't fear; 

He's Patriot all over — 
Ireland he holds dear. 

Poor Pat is "a nothing," 
Is only "Poor Pat;" 

Don't make a mistake there ! 
He is Man for all that. 

You "boss it" quite grandly, 
An' laugh in yer sleeve ; 

Handcuff him, and gaol him, 
Widout axin' leave. 

Don't "boss it" too often. 
But "bear and forbear;" 

For Pat is but mortal — 
Is what you call "quare." 

All very well talkin' 
Of patience, an' that ; 

But, "sat on" as Pat is, 
You'd say it, quite flat. 



10 A DAUGHTER OF ERIN. 

" Fairplay is a jewel," 
But play it all round — 

On English, on Scottish, 
An' on Irish ground. 

But, joking aside, now, 
You cannot but say. 

This sendin' to "kitty" 
Is "out-of-the-way." 

To "kitty" for speakin' 

On "this" and on "that"— 

O, pity ould Ireland, 
O, pity poor Pat. 

An' givin' yer pity. 

Give — better than that — 

Yer battle for fairplay — 
He needs it, does Pat I 



A DAUGHTER OF ERIN. 

" For love av you, Norah, my darlin', 
I take th' good ship an' away ; 

I go to make gold for ye, darlin*. 
To make ye a lady wan day ; 

An' now yer swate kiss at th' partin'. 
To spake to my heart av its pay." 

" Be done, Mickey Duff, wid yer blarney, 
Ye've told that same story before ; 

Ye mind me av Roger th* rover, — 
He pirates on sae — ye on shore ; 

Ye're down on a craft loike an eagle, 
An' th* day av its glory is o'er ! " 



''KICKING UP A DUST." 11 

** 'Tis jokin* ye are wid yer lover — 
I spake unto you th' whole truth ; 

I own to a bit av th' rover, 

Th* fault — put it down to my youth ; 

My *sowin' wild oats' is all over, 
I love ye as Boaz did Ruth." 

" Good, Mickey, av you, quotin* Scriptur' ; 

I loike it, an' now follow suit : 
*A man shall be known by his doin's' ; 

Ye talk now — I'll wait to see fruit ; 
An' when yer as good as yer praitchin'. 

We'll give Father Roberts salute." 

" Ye vex me, ye do, Norah darlin*, 
Now, what is wan kiss unto you ? 

I'll take that wan kiss widout axin*." 
" One sweetheart is good — but not two ; 

Be off, Mickey Duff, wid th' old love. 
Before you are on wid th' new !" 



" KICKING UP A DUST." 

Kicking up a dust ! 

Just the wench to suit me ; 
Good at household work, 

And, to boot, a beauty. 
Bachelor am I, 

None will suit me better ; 
I will woo and win — 

She is mine, I bet her. 



12 THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN. 

Kicking up a dust ! 

She is one can do it ; 
Coming in her way, 

You would surely rue it. 
Out of windows, doors, 

Cobwebs high are flying ; 
" Quite a pictur' she," 

Broom and duster plying. 

" Kicking up a dust !" 

Said the neighbour bodies, 
As we walk'd from church, 

In our silks and shoddies. 
*' Kicking up a dust !" 

When, an hour later, 
Nancy led the dance — 

Nancy — Mrs. Slater. 

Kicking up a dust. 

Still is bonny Nancy, 
Not in ways, perhaps. 

Always to my fancy ; 
But I take her words, 

Given in her leisure — 
Taking all in all, 

Nancy is a treasure. 



THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN. 

A voice is with the morning. 
That deepens with the night ; 

It is a call to manhood, 
Interpreted aright ; 



THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN, 13 

But ears are dull of hearing, 

And hearts are slow to read, 
And supple minds have leisure 

To criticise our creed. 



" Our God hath made of one blood 

All nations of the earth." 
You wouldn't think it, would you. 

This day of Rank and Birth ? 
Speaks not the world of "blue blood,'' 

Of "common," and of "high "? 
This word of contradiction 

Needs righting by and by. 

We flaunt our darling tenet — 

The "Brotherhood of Man ;" 
But is it stamp'd by action ? 

Have we not "class" and "clan"? 
Say we not to our neighbour, 

Who seeks us in his need — 
" We recognize our kinship, 

But not in works — in creed"? 



"Am I my brother's keeper?" 

Asked self-excusing Cain ; 
And we are of his spirit, 

Who only live for gain : 
Own thou the obligation 

To live the brother's part ; 
The curse of Cain awaits him 

Who closes purse and heart. 



14 ''NOTHING TO DO.'' 

They say God's kingdom tarries — 

Ourselves may be the drag ; 
Millenium would be hastened, 

If less our cant and brag. 
Men ask for deed — not promise : 

For friendship — not for talk ; 
The Christian of the Bible, 

Is such in creed and walk. 



"NOTHING TO DO." 

" Nothing to do," is labour enough. 

To the man of heart, the man of brain ; 

Better for him, the world to rough. 
To toil in hunger, to toil in pain, 

Than idly live, with an aimless aim, 

Playing out life in a gainless game. 

Labour is rest to the man of soul. 

The man who treasures the gift of Time ; 

^* Nothing to do," is a sluggard's goal ; 
A life of ease is a life of crime ; 

A play with Time is a game of loss, 

A staking our all on a gamester's toss. 

" Nothing to do," can never be said ; 

While it is day, there is work to be done ! 
Work for the pen, and work for the spade — 

Work for all workers under the sun ; 
The call to work is a common call, 
A call to be answered by one and by all. 



TRUE LABOUR. 15 

Answer the call with a love and a will^ 

Be it to heart, or be it to brain ; 
Be it to battle and conquer an ill, 

Be it to comfort a brother in pain ; 
Whatever it be, to the front of the van ! 
There is something to do; to thy name — be a man! 



TRUE LABOUR. 

On Time's deceitful river 

We sail unconsciously, 
By minute and by minute, 

On to eternity. 
The day of death approacheth, 

The end of things that be ; — 
The end and the beginning — 

How great the mystery ! 

Who, owning life so precious, 

Can squander it the while, 
Allured by fleeting pleasure. 

And disappointing toil ? 
That only merits labour. 

That only honours man. 
Which builds up tl^e immortal 

On the All-Father's plan. 

This life to us is given 
To build the life to be : 

The life that endeth never. 
Throughout eternity. 



I 



16 MV SWEET LITTLE DOLL V, 

To-day alone is real, 
To-morrow is in name ; 

The rainbow of to-morrow 
May mock the seeker's claim. 

The present calls to labour ; 

The service-day speeds on ; 
The Master, to His presence, 

Shall summons us anon ; 
The deeds done in the body, 

Embodiment will see, 
And be our "house" abiding. 

In His eternity. 



SON-QS FOR LITTLE SINGERS, 



MY SWEET LITTLE DOLLY. 

My sweet little dolly, so prettily dress'd ; 
My good little dolly, of dollies the best ; 
Is tatter'd and shatter'd ! no wonder I cry; 
My dolly — "a beauty," is dolly — "a guy." 

My dolly was pretty ! each cheek was a rose ; 
Her eyes were perfection ; perfection her nose ; 
Was! What was she not? She was Dollydom's belle; 
But now they have christen'd her, *-Poor Dolly Bell." 

Ill-dowie Willie has play'd her a game, 
Has pulled out her raven-black locks — what a shame \ 
Has stolen her roses ; has flattened her nose ; 
Has "done" for my beauty by kicks and by blows. 



yOCr CANNOT CATCH ME, IT 

But poor broken dolly is my dolly still ; 
The fault is not hers, that her fortune, is ill ; 
To me of all others, she still is the queen ; — 
I love my poor dolly for what she has been. 



YOU CANNOT CATCH ME ! 

" You cannot catch me, my little maid ! 
You cannot catch me I" the rainbow said. 

" Maybe I can try ! " quoth blue-eyed May^ 
As down the lane she rattled away. 

Crowning the beech trees over the hill, 
The glittering bow is standing still. 

Is surely napping — so still it stands ! 
Already she holds it in her hands. 

The hill-top gained, she is home again ; 
Her rainbow chase has been all in vain. 

Away ! away I in the far blue sky. 

It passes away with a sad "good-bye." 

Her baffled heart has a grief to-day, — 
A rainbow grief; it will pass away. 

In after years she may run again, 
A chase for joy, that may end in pain. 
2 



18 MAKE-BELIEVE LAND. 



MAKE-BELIEVE LAND. 



My three little darlings, 
Half buried in sand, 

Are " playing at houses " 
In make-believe land. 

Claudine is " my lady," 

Maria is " maid," 
And Ella is " waiter," 

The table is laid. 

The feast-bidden playmates 
Are just coming in ; 

And there is a clatter, 
And there is a din. 

A scraping, a bowing, 
A shaking of hand ; 

They follow the fashion 
In make-believe land. 

Play on, little darlings, 
So wise in your day ; 

You brighten with posey 
The prose of the way. 

Perhaps in the future, 
Like me you will stand, 

And picture the pleasures 
Of make-believe land. 



THE SABBATH CALL, 19 



Play on, little darlings ! 

I join in your play ; 
The heart may be youthful 

Though head may be grey. 



WHEN HOLIDAY COMES ! 

I'm tired of music ! I'm tired of sums ! 
Won't I have frolic when holiday comes ! 

In proving to master, what Simon owes Ned, 
Is question enough for the cleverest head. 

The sounding of " dohs " on the highest of notes, 
Is labour enough for the toughest of throats. 

I've run all the scales ! my poor fingers and thumbs, 
I promise you leisure when holiday comes. 

I've run out of patience ; I've run out of " tin," 
My teacher cries "naughty," I don't care a pin. 

Perhaps after all he will join with my " chums," 
In the cry of " hurrah ! " when holiday comes ! 



THE SABBATH CALL. 

Come, children all. 

Obey the call. 
The Sabbath gives to every soul ; 

Leave work .and play, 

Make no delay, 
Your God hath bless'd the Seventh day: 



20 THE SABBATH CALL, 

It floods the world with holy calm, 
Its hours are rife with healing balm ; 

Have you a care ? 

To school prepare, 
Make known your wants to God in prayer. 



" We children all, 

Obey the call, 
The Sabbath gives to every soul ; 

All things of play, 

We cast away, 
And welcome now the Seventh day : 
Our Sabbath School we love, we love. 
Sweet emblem of * The Home ' above. 

We love to raise, 

In prayer and praise, 
Our voices to the God of days." 



With heart and voice 

In God rejoice. 
We are the people of His choice ; 

In loss— in gain. 

In joy — in pain, 
Our songs shall be of joyful strain : 
We are the people of His care. 
His watchful eye is everywhere : 

Of Him we sing, 

To Him we bring 
Heart, — soul and mind, in offering 



THE WA Y TO SUCCEED, 21 

" With heart and voice, 

We will rejoice, 
For we have made the Lord our choice ; 

In loss — in gain. 

In joy — in pain. 
Our songs shall be in joyful strain ; 
We are the people of His care. 
His watchful eye is everywhere ; 

Of Him we sing, 

To Him we bring 
Heart, — soul and mind, in offering.'* 



THE WAY TO SUCCEED. 

Ready and steady and willing to do. 
Taking the duty that opens to view. 
Turning not back, once your hand's to the plough, 
That is the way to succeed. 

Rise to the need ! Do and succeed ! 
Noble the worker if noble his deed ; 
Holding to purpose where evils impede, 
That is the way to succeed. 

Taking, whilst others are waiting the tide, 
Setting disasters and failures aside. 
Braving the dangers which others have shied, 
That is the way to succeed. 
Rise to the need ! etc. 



22 HENRY WHITEHEAD— VICAR, 

Living the maxims in youth we have read : 
Up with the lark, and as early to bed ; 
Hitting the nail that we strike on the head — 
That is the way to succeed. 
Rise to the need ! etc. 

Acting, whilst other men grumble and plot; 
Making the best that we can of our lot ; 
Striking the iron-bar when it is hot — 
That is the way to succeed. 
Rise to the need ! etc. 

Upward and onward ! unhinder'd in flight, 
Donned with true afmour life's battle to fight,. 
Sounding the battle-cry — God and the Right ' 
That is the way to succeed. 
Rise to the need ! etc. 



IN MEMORIAM: 
HENRY WHITEHEAD— VICAR. 

Born September 27th, 1825 ; Died March 5th, 1896. 

" In life — in death ! " is emphasised in thee. 
Beloved teacher, brother, neighbour, friend ; 
Short, short the step that brings to us the end. 

The End, and the Beginning, is with thee. 
And thou art rich. Ended thy day of pain ; 
Begun the day that darkens not again — 
The glory that shall have Eternal reign. 



WHITEHEAD. 25 

We, of thy care, shall miss thee in our day ; 

Shall miss the sermon lived — the sermon read : 
Thou, who lead those who wearied in the way ; 

Thou, who fed those who hungered for the bread. 
We mourn thy death. Yet mourning, we rejoice. 
In knowing that our God is over all. 
And, in His love, has made the "solemn call." 



WHITEHEAD. 

(Written on the placing of the Memorial Window in 
St. Martin's Church, Brampton). 

One heaven we sought, yet walked apart 
As strangers, until Whitehead came ; 
He taught us, love is not in name, 

But has its kingdom in the heart. 

To limit creed, with him was sin ; 

He gloried in sufficiencies ; 

He bridged our little differences. 
And made us feel we are akin. 

The life that is— the life " to be," 
Were unto him twin verities : 
He lived to each, and now he sees 

His wisdom in Eternity. 

His was a love of brotherhood. 

He lived the man by word and deed ; 
In pictured-pane, our sons shall read 

Of him we loved — who lived to good. 



124 ''HIS workmanship:' 

IN MEMORIAM: JOHN PULSFORD, D.D. 
Bom April 29th, 1815 ; Died May i8th, 1897. 

. We do not speak of thee as dead, 

Though lips have uttered " earth to earth ! " 
We hold thee of immortal birth, 
And know to thee " Awake ! " was said. 

We miss thee on our upward way ; 

We run the race which thou hast won ; 

We miss thee as the flowers the sun — 
A shadow rests upon our day. 

Yet we are blest. In quiet hours 

Our kindred souls sweet converse hold ; 
Again, the gladd'ning truth is told. 

That we are Christ's, and Christ is ours. 



^ 



''HIS WORKMANSHIP." 

This is our hope : His workmanship are we. 

Who brought at first our being into play. 

And said of His creation, " It is good." 

We wait His touch, His image to restore. 

To put the jarring instrument in tune. 

And fit it for the rendering of praise. 

We wildly hope ? Let reason answer that ; — 

Speaks not the Maker in His creature — man ? 

A broken harp, by ignorance despised. 

Finds recognition in the artist's eye ; 

And, not in vain, he plies his ready tools, 

Supplies the strings, and screws the creaking pins; 

Answering to the magic of his touch. 

It grows a thing of glory in his hands. 



THE UNIVERSALITY OF LOVE, 25 



THE UNIVERSALITY OF LOVE. 

Nature reveals to us our God ; 

The love of creature is His love ; 
AVe are not wont to think it odd, 

The mother speaks in bear and dove. 

The love of kind runs Nature through : 
The nest, the kennel, and the stall 

Are ever to the teaching true — 
The mother's love is over all. 

The young may helpless be, and blind ; 

Not less for this the mother's care : 
The helpless, in their day, may find 

Of motherliness a double share. 

We, creatures of diviner mould, 
Share in a love of greater worth ; 

To us come mercies manifold 

From God, the Lord of heaven and earth. 

To see and knou\ true blessings are ; 

Then trust replaces doubt and fear ; 
The weight of woe we better bear, 

When conscious of a helper near. 

Not all have eyes to see our God, 
Yet not for this are men un blest ; 

Life's path in darkness may be trod ; — 
Our God is Love — in this we rest. 



26 VICTORIA : JUBILEE, 1897. 

ACROSTIC : " ROSE VILLA." 

R emote, half-hidden 'neath the yellow rose, 

f dainty build, a villa claims the eye ; 

S helter'd from blast, that east or westward blows- 
E nclosed from trample of the passer by. 

V iew'd by the trader, looking out for pelf, 

1 t may ill-suited seem unto his plan ; 
L et him who liveth not unto himself, 

L 00k on more fitting work-ground if he can ; — 
A rt here, with Nature, meets the tastes of man. 



VICTORIA: JUBILEE, 1897. 

Victoria's reign is answer'd prayer. 
And loudly claims a nation's praise ; 
The songs of gladness that we raise. 

Have kindly echo everywhere. 

For, not by Englishmen alone 

Is hymn'd to heaven, "God save the Queen !' 

Victoria, England's sovereign, 
O'er the wide earth is lov'd as known. 

We join our song with those who sing 
Victoria's reign of lengthen'd days, — 
Victoria's rule of queenly ways, — 

The memories that the old years bring. 

Our prayer is still : God save the Queen ! 

Long may she reign in righteousness ; 

Her people's heart in love possess ; — 
Belov'd as woman, more than Queen. 



SPRING DA YS. 2T 



SPRING DAYS. 



'Tis given me again to see 

The opening days of Spring ; 
To walk again the daisied lane, 

And hear the wild birds sing ; 
To join again the busy train 

Of men who sow and reap ; 
To live and toil the "little while," 

Before my hour of sleep. 



I welcome ye ! I welcome ye ! 

O bonny days of Spring ; 
Sweet memories ! sweet memories ! 

Ye to my bosom bring ; 
Dear memories of other days. 

When life was always spring ; 
When hope, sweet bird, was jubilant^ 

And ever on the wing. 



I welcome ye ! I welcome ye ! 

I love ye as of old ; 
Ye green again the naked plain, 

And tip the hills with gold ; 
Ye kiss the flowVs to loveliness, 

And nectar-lade the air ; 
Ye silver-gild the rivulet — 

Give beauty everywhere ! 



28 THE HON. H. G. L. HOWARD, 



IN MEMORIAM: 

THE HON. HUBERT GEORGE LYULPH 

HOWARD. 

Bom April 3rd, 187 1 ; Died September 2nd. 1898. 

[The Hon. Hubert Howard, second son of the Earl and 
Countess of Carlisle, was killed in the town of Omdurman im- 
mediately after the great battle of Sept. 1898. He was present 
as colleague of Colonel Rhodes, the correspondent of the 
Times ^ and appears to have taken part in the grand charge of 
the Lancers, which formed the most thrilling feature of a 
memorable fight. Immediately after the Dervishes were 
routed, he entered the town to inquire about Charles Neu- 
feld, and other European prisoners, when, being alone, he 
was killed ; or, as other correspondents say, was struck by a 
•chance shot — one of the last shots fired.] 

" Omdurman town ! Omdurman town ! 
Strike whom thou wilt, but spare our own ! " 
The belching guns our voices drown. 

War revel holds ! Its heart is lead, 

It lifts aloft its serpent-head, 

Shoots out its fangs ! — the demon's fed ! 

We wait the hush. Will all be well ? 
Comes answer with the voice of hell ! 
*' He whom ye loved, in battle fell !" 

Who struck him down ? Our blood is hot : 

Death ! death to the inhuman lot ! 

We hold our breath — "Chance winged the shot.' 

Chance ! Have it so. Young Howard fell ! 
Short though his day, he lived to tell. 
He loved ! He served his England well. 



THE NIGHT COMETH 29* 

"IT GOES WITH THE MIND." 

" It goes with the mind !" said Marjorie Gray, 
Who, coming to see us, came out of her way ; 
Old, feeble, and weary, yet happy to find, 
The journey is easy that goes with the mind. 

We need thee as teacher, old Marjorie Gray, 
If wise to thy wisdom, our work would be play ; 
No dreading the Hon ! no looking behind ! 
The service is easy that goes with the mind. 

The burdens endured by day and by night. 
If willingly carried, would lessen in weight ; 
As oil to the wheel, is a spirit inclined, — 
The duty is easy that goes with the mind. 

The youth and the man have of crosses a share ; 
If true to their name, they will do and will date\ 
Will conquers the evil, whatever the kind ; — 
The battle is easy that goes with the mind. 

In summer and winter, in springtime and fall. 
There's time for the asking — God's gift to us all 1 
No time for achievement? — The doubter is blind !: 
Success is with labour that goes with the mind. 



THE NIGHT COMETH. 

Little we thought when the day begun. 
So soon to look on the setting sun ; 
A whole day ours ! What time for play ! 
And now we look at the closing day : 
The closing day to our hours of toil. 
Little possessing of soul- worth spoil. 



-30 THE HOUR OF REST, 

Swift sped the hours ; and reckon'd we not 
How much we gave — what little we got ; 
We barter'd away the precious time, — 
Bartered away ? — Our living was crime ! 
For we gave of that was lent of God, 
Valuing life as the dust we trod. 

Night is here, and is passing away, 
Opening out to an endless day ; 
In that endless day we each shall stand. 
And, happy thought, in our Fatherland : 
May we receive, when the day is come. 
The Father's kiss, and His welcome home. 



THE HOUR OF REST. 

Day follows day, and we grow old. 
And, growing old, we long for rest ; 

It is God's way, in kindness told, 
Of wooing us unto His breast. 

Age mirrors youth. Like children we. 
At play, until the shadows creep ; 

Weary, we climb our mother's knee, 
And on her bosom welcome sleep. 

Nature is kind. Night follows day : 
The eyes of all are to the west ; 

The man of toil, the man of play. 
Anticipate the hour of rest. 



WITHERED LEA VES. 31 



WITHERED LEAVES. 

I watch the leaves as they fade and fall 
And form a heap by my garden wall. 

I think of my loss in days "to be," 
My garden's wealth but a leafless tree. 

I loved those leaves in their day of birth ; 
I love them now in the lap of earth. 

Withered leaves ! They are beautiful yet, 
Though nipt by the frost, and dash'd by the wet ! 

Mine eyes feast not on the world of green, 
Death holds its revels where life has been. 

Snow, sleet, and hail, and a sunless sky ! 
These, these are mine, till the by and by. 

I wait the hour. My heart has rest ; 
Seasons are faithful to His behest. 

Through leaden sky, and through leafless tree, 
I see the summer that is to be. 




VOICES OF x\ATURE. 

U'L'BLisHEn iSoa) 




HOPE OX, HOPE EVER. 

jOW afresh ! be not disheartened, 

Though thy works have suffered blight- 
Though the glorious sky has darkened, 
When it look'd most fair and bright : 
Sow afresh ! be up and doing I 

Let the earth receive the grain ! 

Thou shalt have the joy of knowing. 

Life has not been spent in vain. 



Start afresh, desponding brother ! 

Enter life's eventful field ! 
Haply this, thy new endeavour, 

May a plenteous har\'est yield : 
Start afresh I all fears forsaking ! 

Soon the clouds will disappear : 
Form with prayer each undertaking, 

Then thy Father's smile will cheer. 



THE WITHERED ROSE-TREE. 

Labour on, still praying, hoping, 

Working out some honest plan, 
Through the darkness onward groping,— 

Such must be the life of man : 
Battling ever with obstruction, 

Pressing onward to the goal. 
Are the means to gain distinction. 

And bespeak a noble soul. 



THE WITHERED ROSE-TREE. 

I was walking through my garden, 

On a sunny morn in May, 
When I found a withered rose-tree, 

Careless hands had thrown away. 

So I took it, and re-set it — 
For its nature well I knew — 

And each day I fondly nurs'd it, 
Till it struck its roots and grew. 

Soon the rose-tree, once so fragile. 
Threw out branches fresh and strong. 

Oft as bowV it served the linnet, 
Pouring to his mate his song. 

Summer came, in all its fulness. 
And the garden-bloom grew fair, 

But the rose-tree, crowned with beauty, 
Shone the queen of flowers there. 
3 



34 '' capon-tree:' 



" CAPON-TREE."* 

[Capon -tree is the name of .an ancient oak, situate in a 
plantation near the river Gelt, about a mile south-west of 
Brampton, Cumberland. Tradition tells us that when the 
"Borders" were infested by those fierce bands of marauders, 
called *• moss-troopers," hundreds of peaceable men who 
sought to defend themselves from their assaults, were ruth- 
lessly taken and strangled on this tree.] 

Have you heard what says tradition, 
(Speaking not with superstition) 
Of the old tree near the river that runs roaring 
through the wood ? 

Of that old tree call'd the "Capon," 
Which, though often tempest-shaken. 
Has, like a brawny warrior, for unnumber'd ages 
stood?" 

In a language quite mysterious, 
And with visage sad and serious. 
It relateth deeds of darkness wrought by cruel- 
hearted men ; — 

Doings startling and appalling. 
That, upon the ear while falling. 
They create within the bosom pangs of sorrow and 
of pain. 

In the happy days of childhood, 
As I rambl'd in the wild wood, 
From within my tender heart, they drew the 
sympathetic sigh ; 



* Since the first appearance of this poem (1858) the 
ravages of time and hands of the curious have reduced the 
old tree to the level of its mother earih. 



THE MOUSE AND THE TRAP. 36 

Now around the tree I wander, 
Arid upon them often ponder, 
Till my fancy heareth sobbings in the breezes 
passing by. 



This is told us by tradition ; 
And its tales of supposition, 
Wild, and strange, and full of myst'ry, throw a spell 
around the spot : 

Both the youthful and the hoary, 
Prize the tree so fam'd in story — 
And though it to dust should crumble, it shall never 
be forgot. 



THE MOUSE AND THE TRAP. 
(for little readers.) 

**0h, mankind are cruel !" 

An aged mouse said> 
As it with some others, 

In harmony play'd. 
One day, in a snug little house : 
" Yes, mankind are cruel," 

It sigh'd to itself, 
For lo, a trap baited. 

Was laid on a shelf. 
And it knew it was laid for a mouse. 



THE MOUSE AND THE TRAP. 

" What, mankind call'd cruel ?" 

A little one cries, 
With voice full of anger, 

And look of surprise, 
Which caus'd those around it to stare : 
" What, mankind call'd cruel ? 

Friends, how can it be? 
'Tis foolish to think so ! 

Look round you, and see, 
How much for our comfort they care. 



" ril speak to their kindness : 

In every case, 
I always have found them 

True friends to our race — 
I'm sure, mates, with me you'll agree : 
They, knowing that pussy 

Devours our food. 
Have made us yon storehouse 

Of wire and wood : 
Who is there more favour'd than we?" 



"Ah, be not deceived," 

Spake one, with a sigh, 
" The first one that enters. 

Is certain to die ; 
'Twas laid there with cunning and hate : 
Oh, many a brother 

Has gnaw'd at the string ; 
The wire unnoticed. 

Has gone with a spring. 
And they have repented too late." 



A FRIEND IN NEED. 37 

" There can^t be much danger, 

Nor yet any sin," 
The young mouse replied, 

" In just looking in. 
To see what such houses contain ; 
There can^t be much danger," 

It tauntingly said ; 
And soon through the doorway 

It thrust in its head. 
When the wire sprung upwards amain. 



A FRIEND IN NEED IS A FRIEND 
INDEED. 

I saw a flower drooping. 

For want of gentle rain ; 
And wishing it the shower, 

I went my way again. 

At night, on my returning, 

I sought the garden bed, 
And found the flow Vet rearing 

Its sweet and modest head. 

I knew no rain had fallen, 

"Then, whence this change?" I cried, 
When suddenly a maiden 

With laughing voice replied : — 

" I saw the flower drooping. 

For want of gentle rain, 
But knew for its revival, 

Good wishes were in vain. 



38 HOPES, 

" Twas water it requir'd, 
So to the well I ran, 

And crystal drops I scatter'd 
From out my little can." 

" Sweet maid," said I, corrected, 
" Were others but like thee. 

Then, spirits now dejected, 
Revived soon would be. 

" We each and all have power 
Our fellow-men to bless, 

To be in sorrow's hour 
A brother in distress." 



PERISHABLE AND IMPERISHABLE 
HOPES. 

Hopes grew within my youthful heart. 
By pleasing fancy nourish'd ; 

But blighting disappointments came. 
And one by one they perished. 

Upon my desolated soul 

Were crumbling relics lying ; 

Each evening saw me shedding tears, 
Each morning found me sighing. 

But other years brought other hopes, 
The seeds of wisdom's sowing. 

And these, by stern events unnipt, 
Are now in vigour blowing. 



EVIL DWELLS IN THINGS IV E LOVE. 39 

CONSIDER THE LILIES. 

Consider the lilies, 

Ye sons of despair ; 
Consider the lilies, 
Ye daughters of care, 
And from them instruction receive : 
Though fragile and feeble, 
Yet, see how they grow, 
" They t6il not, they spin not," 
Nor care do they know. 
But, kept by their Maker, they live. 

Consider the lilies ! 

To them ever give 
Attention and study — 

They'll teach you to live. 
The secret of peace they will show ; 
Then, ye from distresses 

And cares shall be free. 
Like them ye shall flourish. 

Though lowly ye be. 
Like them, ye in vigour shall grow. 



EVIL DWELLS IN THINGS WE LOVE. 

In my early days, I planted 

Ivy, by our cottage wall, 
Little thinking, or expecting, 

It would grow up great and tall \ 



40 EVIL DWELLS IN THINGS WE LOVE. 

But it daily grew, and flourish'd, 
By the dew and shower nourished, 
Clothing soon the naked dwelling 

With its verdant, glossy leaves ; 
Songsters lov'd to nestle 'neath it, 

In the balmy summer eves. 

From the lovely spot I wander'd, 

Restless o'er the earth to roam. 
But with longing heart returned, 

Back unto my early home ; 
And I stood against the paling, 
Near the well-remembered dwelling, 
Seeking from my mind to borrow 

Pleasure from the moments gone. 
To becalm the waves of sorrow, 

And to hush the rising moan. 

What I saw, on coming near it. 

Made my eager footsteps stay ; 
Lo, the noble, verdant covert. 

Had been taken all away. 
Of the ivy, once admir'd, 
Of the inmates I enquir'd. 
When they loudly, sharply, told me 

That the climber fair and tall. 
Being but a house-destroyer. 

Had been taken from the wall. 

Often we some habit culture. 
Seeming to us sweet and fair. 

And the pleasing thing we nurture 
With a gentle, loving care. 



SPRING. 41 

Little thinking, little fearing, 
That the climber we are rearing, 
Will a ruthless life-destroyer 

To our Soul or Body prove ; 
But full soon this truth is taught us — 

" Evil dwells in things we love." 



SPRING. 

Hail ! ye balmy months of Spring ! 
Welcome, for the joys ye bring ; 
Richer seasons there may be, 
Yet there's none so dear to me. 

Oh, I love your gentle showers. 
Giving freshness to the flowers ; 
And I love to breathe your air. 
Wafted o'er the meadows fair. 

Autumn, with its golden grain, 
May a hearty welcome gain ; 
Yet I greet your coming more — 
Health and gladness you restore. 

Lovely Spring, thy gen'rous hand 
Scatters blessings o'er the land ; 
Freely I thy gifts receive, 
Freely of my love I give. 

Deeply slept the flowers in death, 
But thy sweet creative breath 
Call'd them from their icy tomb, 
Into sweet and lovely bloom. 



42 A LESSON, 

Now again the trees are green, 
Birds and butterflies are seen ; 
Bleating lambs now fill the glade, 
Frisking 'neath the thicket's shade. 

Running streams are calm and clear, 
Dulcet notes salute the ear. 
Blooming May bedecks the bowers. 
Balsam-laden are the hours. 

Welcome, then, ye months of Spring ! 
Welcome, for the joys ye bring ! 
Richer seasons there may be. 
Yet there's none so dear to me. 



A LESSON. 

Watch that vessel in the gale, 
Saw you e'er her like before ? 
See her owners on the shore, 

With what pride they watch her sail ; 

Well may they delighted be. 

For a noble barque is she. 

See how swift she skims away, 
Vig'rous as the bird o'erhead ; 
See her topsails widely spread. 

Gaily with the breezes play ; 

With such swiftness, one would guess. 

Nought awaits her but success. 
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But, alas ! though swift in flight, 
She may on the rocks be borne. 
And her owners have to mourn 

Loss of vessel and of freight : 

If the pilot fails to steer. 

All their hopes will turn to fear. 



NOTHING IN CREATION LOST. 

In that season of the year 

When the songsters reappear, 
And sport with youthful buoyancy among the 
budding trees, 

I wandered from my home. 

Through the lovely vales to roam, 
To view the pleasant landscapes, and inhale the 

healthful breeze. 

The sun in wonted splendour, 
With smiles both bright and tender, 

Was on his course diurnal, with a sweet and noiseless 
tread ; 

The gentle wind was blowing. 
The silvery stream was flowing, 

And these a soothing influence upon my spirit shed. 

Beneath the sun's gay glances. 

The dewdrop-cover'd branches 
Shone like the crystal snowdrift, so beautifully bright. 

The flowers, a countless number, 

Sun-kiss'd, awoke from slumber, 
Then shook their many-tinted leaves in rapturous 

delight. 
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I looked with admiration 
On God's own bright creation, 
And thought upon the beauty which was glowing 
everywhere. 

Whilst musing, I felt pity 
For those within the city, — 
The poor ones of the city, who my pleasure could 
not share. 



Then came a voice : " The breeze 
Playing 'mid the blooming trees, 
Is gathering from each flower, sweet perfume in its 
play. 

And anon it swiftly speeds, 
Doing kindly, useful deeds, 
Diffusing health through every town it passes on 
its way." 



This reproof fulfill'd its part, 
Sorrow quickly left my heart. 
And o'er the verdant, mossy land, right cheerfully 
I trod ; 

My enlighten'd eyes could see, 
How all mankind can be 
Recipients of the blessings of our wise and loving 
God. 
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THE STANDARD-ROSE. 



A gardener, from a tangl'd hedge, 

A tall wild- brier took ; 
To me his conduct seeming strange, 

I stood with wond'ring look. 
And saw him put it in the ground, 
And firmly press the soil around. 



" Will you explain, my friend," I cried, 
" What seems so strange to me ; 

Say, why do you with joy and pride, 
Place thus the wild-grown tree ? 

Tis one of very humble birth. 

Its flower is one of little worth." 



"Know^st thou," spake he, "that lovely tree 

We call the standard-rose — 
That plant which so triumphantly 

Its blooming offspring shows — 
That noble plant — the queen of flowers — 
Which fills with balm the sunny hours ? 



" That fragrance-breathing, noble flower, 

Had but a lowly birth. 
And grew within the tangl'd bower — 

A plant of little worth : 
I grafted the wild-brier tree. 
And now the standard rose we see." 
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Since I perceived this truth that day, 

Whene'er I've seen a child 
In sin's entangled, thorny way, 

Neglected, growing wild, 
I've thought that, with a gardener's care, 
It would ambrosial flowers bear. 



y 



LOVE BEARS THE PALM. 

Oh, never let an angry word 

E'er issue from thy lips : 
The hopeful bud of tender hearts, 

Like frosty air, it nips ; 
And like the wind of eastern birth, 

With power to destroy, 
It sweepeth o'er the blooming soul, 

And desolates its joy. 

Oh, check the harsh and cruel word. 

Let anger be suppress'd. 
Thou too may'st feel its blighting power, 

Spoiling thy spirit's rest : 
The sower reaps the grain he sows, — 

On this you may depend — 
" By words shalt thou be justified, 

Or by them be condemned." 

Oh, ever then the gentle word 

Give unto friend and foe, 
And lessen thus the load they bear 

Of sorrow and of woe : 
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All men are brothers ; one and all 

Are suffering from the ban ; 
Then let us act a brother's part, 

Let love bind man to man. 



SOMETHING BETTER THAN THE 
PRAISE OF MEN. 

On a grassy hillock, 

Far from house or town. 
Saw I once a flower, 

Like a starry crown ; 
Sweetly was it cover'd 

O'er with crystal dew. 
And the sunbeams made it 

Sparkle to the view. 

" O that thou wert growing, 

Little flower," I said, 
" Nearer to the dwellings 

Of the sons of trade ; 
There, thy modest beauty 

Soon would win thee praise : 
But with none to see thee, 

Thou dost waste thy days." 

To this blooming flow'ret 

Flew a busy bee, 
And in quest of honey 

Labour'd zealously ; 
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Then it sped rejoicing, 

With its little store, 
To its home of sweetness, 

And return'd for more. 

Then outspoke the flower : — 

" Friend, the reason see. 
Why I on this hillock 

Dwell contentedly ; 
Joy is not dependent 

On the praise of man. 
But in our fulfilling 

The Creator's plan." 



HOPE, GREATER THAN PRESENT 
PLEASURE. 

Would that I were like to thee, 
Sportive, joyous little bee, 
Wand'ring ever at thy will, 
Over meadow, vale and hill, 
Gath'ring, on thy sunny way. 
Honey from the flowery spray ; 
Free from anxious thought and care — 
Who would not thy portion share ? 

Yet, I do not envy thee, 

Sportive, joyous little bee ; 

Brief that happy life of thine. 

Whilst an endless life is mine. 

Though thou rov'st through fragrant bowers, 

Oft thou meet'st with witherd flowers ; 

But in my eternal home. 

Flowers never cease to bloom. 
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WRITTEN ON NEW YEAR'S EVE. 

Thy end is near, 

Old year ! 
Now tolls thy bell : 

A tear 
Is due to thee, 
Thou'rt dear to me ; 
Farewell, farewell ! 

In thy young days. 

Sweet lays 
Thou sang'st to me : 

I raise 
A tuneful voice — 
A joyful voice — 
In praise of thee. 

Though thou wilt die. 

Yes, die, 
And disappear ; 

On high. 
Of good work done. 
And victories won, 
Shall angels hear. 

Farewell, old year ! 

I hear 
Thy funeral knell : 

A tear 
I give to thee, 
Thou'rt dear to me ; 
Farewell, farewell ! 
4 
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TIME IS PRECIOUS. 

Ye careless souls, be wise, 

Of Time's swift course beware ; 
For, like the meteor's glare, 

As soon as seen, it dies. 

To life fresh power give : 
Spend not your lives in ease, 
Each passing moment seize. 

And in the future live. 

Awake from lethargy ! 
Behold, time swiftly flies, 
Like lightning o'er the skies, 

Into eternity. 



THE FUNERAL KNELL. 

Hark ! the funeral bell is tolling. 
To the grave a brother calling ; 
Calling with a voice imperious. 
With a voice austere and serious, 
Causing pangs of grief and woe. 
Causing tears to start and flow. 
Filling every heart with gloom, 
As they bear him to the tomb ; 
For it seems in solemn tone 
To repeat this word alone, — 

Ck)ne ! gone ! 
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Yet that sound so simple seeming, 
With a weight of thought is teeming, 
Like a glance from parting lovers, 
Like a look from loving mothers, 

"Gone," it says, "thy earthly hours, 

Like the early dew from flowers ; 

All thy expectations see, 

Buried in Eternity." 

Thus it speaks in solemn tone 

Of the poor departed one — 

Gone ! gone ! 

Ah ! it causes desolation ! 
Does it give no consolation 
To the friends of the departed — 
To the almost broken-hearted ? 

If the soul for which they mourn 

From above be truly born, 

Then, the tolling bell imparts 

Hope to their desponding hearts ; 

For it says the righteous one 

To his resting place has gone — 

Gone ! gone ! 

And the cadence, sweetly falling 
On the mourner, proves consoling ; 
And the spirit full of sadness, 
Soon looks up again with gladness : 

"Gone, O soul, by care oppress'd. 

Gone to happiness and rest ; 

Gone, like river to the sea, 

To thy home. Eternity/' 

Thus it speaks in loving tone 

Of the dear departed one — 

"Gone! gone!" 



52 ON HEARING A BIRD SINGING. 

HEAVEN. 

There's a land where the souls of the righteous reign^ 

A home where the weary ones rest ; 
There, there is enjoyment without any pain, 
There nought can be found that has blemish or stain,. 
For all with perfection are blest. 

Tis free from the wearisome darkness of night, 

'Tis blest with continual day ; 
Our God is its sun, and we walk in His light ; 
There, cruel disease has no power to blight, 

*Tis free from the spoiler, decay. 



ON HEARING A BIRD SINGING IN 

A ca(;e. 

Poor little thing, how can'st thou sing, 

(;!onfin*d within the cage. 
Whilst other birds on bush and tree. 

In happy sport engage ? 
Is it because thy home looks bright. 
That thou cans't sing with heart so light ? 
Is it because thy master's kind. 
That thou dost such contentment find ? 
Poor little thing, I pity thee — 
'Tis poor redress for Liberty ? 

Perhaps, poor bird, thou'st never heard 

The music of the leaves, 
Nor felt the zephyr's soothing breathy 

On balmy summer eves ; 
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This may have been a liberal home, 
And thus have checked the wish to roam ; 
With food and water always nigh, 
Content to live, content to die ; 
Yet still, poor bird, I pity thee, 
Thou hast not tasted Liberty. 

Yet I confess in great distress, 

Man oft resembles thee — 
He rests within earth's gaudy cage, 

Whilst other souls are free ; 
The present world is all to him, 
Beyond hi^ prison all is dim. 
Bound — strongly bound by nature's chains. 
His spirit never freedom gains ; — 
Oh, how delighted he would be, 
Could he but taste Christ's Liberty. 



THE WIFE'S APPEAL. 

Husband, do not leave me ! 
The ev'ning hours are long. 
No gentle word nor song. 
Falls to my lot to hear ; 
My home is lone and drear ; 

Husband, do not leave me]! 

Do not, do not leave me, 
Amidst this world alone ; 
Thou art the only one 
I now can call my friend ; 
Stay, or my heart will rend. 

Do not, do not leave me. 



54 BE NOT TOO SURE OF YOUR GAME. 

It was not always thus : 

Once all was fair and bright, 
Love's woe-dispelling light 
lUum'd our happy home ; 
But now thou lov'st to roam ; 

It was not always thus. 

My heart is with'ring fast ; 
Tis like the tender flower, 
Denied the freshening shower ; 
If you no kindness show, 
Soon, soon my life must go ; 

My heart is withVing fast. 

Return to Love and Home ; 
The glass so fair and sweet, 
Is teeming with deceit ; 
There's poison in the cup, 
Refuse to touch or sup ; 

Return to love and home. 



BE NOT TOO SURE OF YOUR GAME. 

Our pussy had captured a mouse, 

And, pleased with the prize she bad made,. 
Ran proudly away to the house. 

And there with it cruelly play'd ; 
At times she would let go her hold. 

When mousie sought flight, but in" vain ; 
For though it was nimble and bold, 

'Twas soon made a captive again. 
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But pussy, conceited was she, 

Of mousie's sweet flesh she felt sure. 
And thought there no danger could be 

In letting it stroll o*er the floor : 
She did, but how great was her grief, 

When turning around to her prey, 
The victim she thought she had safe, 

Had cleverly scampered away. 

The food which much trouble had cost, 

And which she expected to eat. 
To her now for ever was lost, 

By carelessness, pride and conceit. 
Remember, ye readers, self- wise. 

Ye who little pussy may blame. 
To you disappointments may rise, 

By being too sure of your game. 



MY ALL AND IN ALL IS CHRIST. 

What the sun is to the flower. 
What the flower to the bee. 

The all-mighty, loving Saviour, 
Is all this, and more, to me. 

What the dew is to the ivy. 
What the ivy to the tree. 

The all-mighty, loving Saviour, 
Is all this, and more, to me. 

What the showers are to rivers. 
What the rivers to the sea. 

The all-mighty, loving Saviour, 
Is all this, and more, to me. 



M LINES WRITTEN IN A CHURCHYARD, 

ODE TO MAY. 

Queen of months, supremely fair, 
Cloth'd with garments rich and rare, 
None in beauty can compare 
With thee, sweet May. 

Lovely month, thou bringest mirth, 
Spreadest sweetness o*er the earth, 
Causest Nature to give birth 
To fruits and flowers. 

Thou art lov'd by young 'and old. 
Joys for each thou dost unfold ; 
Never shall our hearts grow cold 
To thee, sweet May. 



LINES WRITTEN IN A CHURCHYARD. 

Sleep on ! ye tenants of the tomb ; 
Around your beds fair flowers bloom, 
Filling the air with sweet perfume — 

Sleep on — sleep on. 

Sleep on ! ye in your sleep are blest, 

Ye are not harassed or opprest, 

Ye now do from your labours rest — 

Sleep on — sleep on. 

Till earth has fallen to decay ; 
Till rolling time has passed away ; 
Till dawns the never-ending day — 

Sleep on — sleep on. 
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Ye who obey'd the Saviour here, 
■Shall see Him in His might appear, 
And shall the cheering welcome hear — 

" Come, live with Me/' 



CONTENTMENT. 

A LESSON FROM NATURE. 

Merry, joyous, dancing ever, 
Both in mild and stormy weather, 
Runs the little woodland river. 

Breathing sweetness every hour. 
During sunshine, during shower. 
Blooms the modest garden flower. 

Little birds are ever cheery. 
Paeans chant they, never weary. 
Though the sky be dark and dreary. 



THE WISDOM OF RESERVE. 

If, my youthful brother. 

Thou art low and poor, 
Tell't not to another. 
He may pass thy door : 
If thou would'st have prosperity, 
•Conceal from men thy poverty. 
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Should'st thou, youthful brother, 

Find misfortunes rife, 
Teirt not to another, 
Bear alone the strife : 
With reproof thy friend may grieve thee,. 
And in thy distress may leave thee. 

Act thou thus, my brother : 
When life's ills descend, 
Trust not to another, 
On thyself depend ; 
And thou wilt soon successful be, 
Then men will praise and honour thee. 



THE BAND OF HOPE. 

Do you wish to see a sight 
That will fill you with delight ? 
That will make your bosom glad. 
Though 'tis heavy, dull, and sad ? 
Travel, then, along with me. 
Joyous things our eyes shall see : 
Let us leave these scenes of care, 
And inhale a purer air. 
Far away 'mid shady bowers, 
Through the tangled furze and flowers,. 
Where the scented woodbine grows, 
Where the modest wild-rose blows. 
Where is seen the crystal spring. 
Where the bird is heard to sing. 
For a moment turn your eyes. 
Where the mossy hillocks rise \ 
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Yonder o'er the sunny plain, 

Comes a merry, happy train : 

Tis a little Temperance Band, 

Hastening onward, hand in hand ; 

They have left their city home. 

Through the lovely vales to roam. 

Hark ! their happy voices swell 

Through the forest and the dell — 

Waking echo on their way. 

Singing — "This is holiday !" 

See, they reach the tangled brake, 

And a "Kissing Ring" they make, 

P'ull of harmless, joyous mirth — 

'Tis a paiadise on earth : 

All are link'd with chords of love. 

Like the seraph band above. 

Some are wand'ring through the bowers,. 

Twining wreaths of wild-grown flowers, 

Mix'd with berries red and green. 

Fit to grace a "Fairy Queen." 

Boys, who love the wild and free. 

Climb the noble forest tree, 

Find the place on lofty bough, 

Where the oaken apples grow ; — 

Thus together, girl and boy 

Spend a day of real joy. 

As sinks the sun beneath the sky, 

Cheerily to their ranks they hie ; 

Home take their reluctant way. 

All delighted with the day ; 

Every cheek with beauty glows, 

Vieing with the fairest rose. 

Can you gaze upon this sight 

Without feelings of delight ? 



^ THE fO V Oh HOPE. 

Can you notice their employ 
Without sharing in their joy ? 
Then, indeed, your heart must be 
Void of true humanity. 



THE JOY OF HOPE. 

When lonely and dejected, 

When weary and oppressed, 
I love to think of heaven, 

That place of joy and rest ; 
I love when trials meet me, 

And waves of trouble roll, 
To think upon the pleasures 

Which there await my soul. 

The path I tread is dreary, 

My lot, alas ! is poor ; 
But heaven's promised to me. 

Why should I wish for more ? 
This life is but a vapour, 

Which vanisheth away, 
Earth's pleasures are as flowers. 

They wither and decay. 

But, oh ! the joys of heaven 

Are not like those of earth, 
They're real and enduring. 

No tongue can speak their worth ; 
No mortal eye is able 

To picture aught so fair; 
No blight, no death, no sorrow. 

Are known to enter there. 
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STEM THE CURRENT. 

Life's a mighty river, 
On which all are sailing, 
Ever sailing, sailing, 

Staying, staying never. 
Some are going with the stream, 

Sails, nor oars, they do not need, 

Onwards, onwards still they speed, 
And they ever heedless seem ; 
Though, perchance, a brother calls. 
Giving warning of the falls, 
Yet they sail on, ever, ever, 
Down the wild, deceitful river. 

On this mighty river 

Others, too, are sailing. 

Upwards sailing, sailing. 
Staying, staying never. 
They are going 'gainst the stream. 

All their powers they put in force,. 

Ever upwards is their course. 
And they always earnest seem ; 
"Brothers ! brothers !" is their cry^ 
" Turn your vessel, or you'll die, 
'Gainst the current strive ye ever, 
life is a deceitful river." 



•62 LITTLE TALE FOR LITTLE READERS. 

INDUSTRY. 

Little bee, I find thee busy, 

Gath'ring food from every flower ; 

Thou with produce rich art laden. 
Even at this early hour : 

O, merry-hearted, busy bee, 

I'll ever seek to copy thee. 

Were I but like thee, busy bee, 
Rising early in the morn. 

Searching, working so eagerly, 
Seldom should I have to mourn ; 

But should with satisfaction see, 

The fruit of my industry. 



A LITTLE TALE FOR LITTLE READERS. 

A honey bee, one summer's day, 

Was sporting 'mong some new-mown hay ; 

But after having play'd far hours, 

'Mongst withering grass and drooping flowers, 

Suffered of hunger and of thirst, 

And thus its tale of grief expressed : — 

" Alas ! alas ! how sad my lot ! 

Here on this lone and barren spot, 

With no kind friend, no comrade near, 

With none to comfort, none to cheer, 

I die whilst in the prime of life. 

Whilst many plants with sweets are rife ; 

Were I again beside the rill. 

Which sparkles down the grassy hill. 
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Where grow the fair and fragrant flowers, 

Render'd more sweet by dewy showers 

Descending from the rocks above, 

I never, never more would rove 

So far from home, to waste away 

The sunny hours in foolish play, 

But daily, hourly would I strive 

To add some honey to the hive." 

'Twas thus it sung its tale of grief. 

Upon a litlle clover leaf; 

I gently said, " Poor little bee, 

My heart does truly pity thee ; 

How glad and proud I'd feel if I 

-Could give thee power again to fly ; 

Thou should'st be spared from death, and live 

To warn thy race, and counsel give 

To other bees who love to stray. 

Away from home to feast and play." 

AVhilst thus I tried its heart to cheer, : 

I heard a buzzing 'bout my ear ; 

I looked, and lo ! two other bees. 

Returning on the sunny breeze. 

Laden with honey, and oppressed. 

Had chosen here awhile to rest : 

They soon espied my little friend. 

And to its tale their ears did lend ; 

The elder bee then shook its head. 

And to the foolish truant said : — 

" YouVe acted very, very wrong. 

In tarrying here, my friend, so long ; 

'Twas very well for you stay 

A while amongst the fragrant hay. 

But when you found its freshness gone, 

To other fields you should have flown ; 
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But come, get on my back, and I 

Will soon enable you to fly ; 

I saw, whilst coming through the vale, 

A rustic youth with nut-brown ale ; 

1 know, my friend, a sip or two 

Will quite recruit and strengthen you." 

" Hold ! not so fast ! " the young one said,. 

" You've lost your reason, I'm afraid, 

Our friend, whilst in this feeble state, 

If giv'n a drop, 't may seal its fate ; 

You know there's danger in *a drop,' 

So then your foolish praises stop : 

Many a dear and early friend 

Have by this drink come to their end ; 

O, let us learn from deaths like theirs. 

To come not near such deadly snares." 

And with these words it gave a sigh, 

For lo ! the youth was passing by 

With pitcher full of "chestnut-brown," 

And all at once he set it down. 

The elder bee then sharply spoke : — 

** I tell you, it is past a joke 

To talk such stuff as this to me, 

And that I soon will let you see ; 

I tell you, ale is sweet and good. 

And that it serves for drink and food ; 

Those who can't see it, sure, are blind. 

It shows they've got a simple mind ; 

And as for those you say are found 

Within the pleasant liquor drown'd. 

They're little better off than elves. 

Poor things, they can't command themselves ; 

But bees of sense partake with care, 

And thus escape the tempter's snare." 
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It look'd unto the sickly bee, 

And said unkindly, "As for thee, 

Poor, simple thing, stay there and die ; 

I'm off! I'm off! good bye ! good bye !" 

It upwards flew, I watch 'd its flight, 

I saw it lower, then alight 

Upon the pitcher full of ale. 

And there it did itself regale : 

But its enjoyment was not long, 

The liquor being old and strong. 

Soon overpowered the silly bee ; 

Its eyes grew dim, it could not see. 

And when it rose to hasten home. 

Its wings were caught i' the gluey foam . 

The more it tried release to get. 

The more 'twas fasten'd in the net. 

And there, depriv'd of timely aid. 

It soon was number'd with the dead. 

The younger bee had watch'd its flight. 

And seen it eagerly alight 

Upon the sparkling, frothy beer. 

And being fill'd with grief and fear, 

Ventur'd to follow its poor friend, 

And saw it meet its awful end ; 

It shed a tear of sympathy, 

Then hasten'd to the sickly bee, 

And with many a woeful sigh. 

Told how 't had seen its comrade die. 

The air some time had sultry been. 

But now the cooling clouds were seen ; 

Anon the crystal liquid falls. 

Again to life the flowers it calls : 

The little bees, O, where were they ? 

They shelter'd 'neath a tuft of hay. 



66 HELP, BROTHERS, HELP! 

Until the shower had passed them by, 
And sunshine brighten'd up the sky, 
Then issued from their snug retreat, 
And breathed the air so cool and sweet. 
A joyful sight now met their gaze. 
For, lo ! the sun's refulgent rays 
Shone on a tinted clover flower. 
Which had been water'd by the shower ; 
Its petals were with globules set, 
Like diamonds in a coronet. 
The sickly bee here found at length 
The drink which gave it real strength. 
It drank, then with new life it sprung 
Into the air, and blithely sung 
Its hymn of thanks, and with its friend. 
O'er hill and dale did swiftly wend ; 
And thus it reach'd its loving home, 
Resolv'd no more to idly roam. . 



> 



HELP, BROTHERS, HELP! 

Sons of Britain, men of valour ! 

Ye that hold the staff of might ! 
Burnish — buckle on your armour, 

Arm ye ! arm ye for the fight ! 
England needs her sons and daughters. 

Needs their honest, helping hand : 
Dire intemperance madly scatters 

Desolation o'er the land. 
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Ye that bear the name of Christians ! 

Ye that boast of loving hearts ! 
Come, and give us your assistance, 

Ere the day of life departs ; 
Let us seek the drunkard's freedom, 

Freedom from the snares of vice, 
Let us break the bonds of serfdom, 

That the mourners may rejoice. 

Hear the cry of lamentation ! 

See that home in ruins laid ! 
Lo ! a world in supplication. 

Brother seeks a brother's aid : 
Shall we stand, the scene beholding. 

And no needed succour give ? 
God forbid ! our aid withholding. 

Better had we cease to live. 



THE THREE ANSWERS. 

Mate of my childhood ! 

Say, how art thou ? 
" Old and dejected, 

Wrinkl'd my brow, 
Weaken 'd my mem'ry, 

Shorten'd my breath, 
Weary and careworn, 

Nigh unto death." 



68 CHURCH BELLS. 

Mate of my childhood ! 

Tell me, I pray, 
Is life a burden 

To thee each day ? 
" Though my flesh faileth, 

Yet am I strong ; 
Christ hath redeem'd me, 

Love is my song." 

Mate of my childhood ! 

How art thou now ? 
" Happy in heaven, 

Bright is my brow, 
From care and sorrow 

Now I am free, 
And I am waiting, 

Playmate, for thee." 



) 



CHURCH BELLS. 

Hark the glad music ! 

Voice of the bells ! 
Falling in cadence. 

Weaving its spells ! 
Up the steep mountains, 

Down the green dells. 
Flows the glad music — 

Happy church bells ! 
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List to the music 

Of the church bells ! 
Unto the weary, 

Rest it foretells ; 
Unto the faithful, 

Heaven it spells : 
Dear is the music 

Of the church bells. 

Hear ihe jubilant 

Peal of the bells ! 
Echo to echo. 

Loudly it tells — 
" Heaven hath greetings, 

Never farewells." 
Ring out your glad song, 

Happy church bells ! 



FREELY RECEIVE, FREELY GIVE, 

Repay each act of kindness, 

Return each look of love, 
And not to others' goodness 

Ungrateful let us prove ; 
But like the little flower. 

In thanks for what is done, 
(jive sweetness for the shower. 

And beauty for the sun. 
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If we derive a pleasure 

From that which we receive, 
Let us the self-same measure 

To others freely give ; 
Our joy will be the sweeter, 

If we thus practise love, 
The world will be the better. 

And God our works approve. 



LOVE BETRAYS ITSELF. 

'Tis easy to perceive when woman loves ; 

Though she may seek by certain airs and mien 
The passion to conceal, it yet is seen, — 

We learn in her countenance that she loves. 
Whene'er from coyness, timidness, or pride, 
She seeks from us her maiden love to hide. 

The effort she puts forth but treacherous proves : 

For, as the mother-bird, in early spring. 
When truant boys, on evil bent, are near. 

Betrays, by noisy chirp and flutt'ring wing, 
The tiny nest, to it so truly dear, — 
So woman, influenced by modest fear. 

Shows, without knowing, in her blushing cheek. 

The love she feels, but which she would not speak. 



A HAPPY LOT IS MINE. 

Let others meet in festive halls. 
And quaff their cups of wine, 

I envy not their transient joys, 
A better lot is mine : 
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I taste a sweeter, purer bliss — 

A bliss of nobler birth — 
'Tis when I meet with those I love, 

Around the household hearth. 

Tis when I train the human plants, 

Which grace my humble home, 
And prove a refuge to my heart, 

When care and sorrow come. 
Though friends be faithless found, for me 

How much remains to cheer ! 
My loneliest days are pleasant days, 

For angel forms are near. 

I pity those who nightly leave 

Their children, wives, and homes. 
Joining the gay, unthinking crowds, 

To whom true bUss ne'er comes ; 
Soon on their sea will storms arise, 

And oh, where shall they find, 
Amidst the dark, tempestuous scene, 

A rest for heart or mind ? 



COMPLAIN NOT. 

Softly, softly, do not murmur 

At thy humble, lowly lot. 
Discontent will make thee poorer — 

They are rich who covet not : 
What though many trials meet thee, 
What though friends no longer greet thee. 



72 THE SOOTHING POWER Ob NATURE. 

What though men are ever slighting — shunning thee 

because thou'rt poor, 
This should not distress thee, pilgrim — does not 

heaven contain thy store ! 

O my poor, afflicted brother, 

Let me kindly counsel thee : 
Be it still thy chief endeavour 

To possess tranquiUity ; 
Trials come to all in turn — 
" Man is unto trouble born" — 
Christ was poor, despised, forsaken, and the path of 

sorrow trod, 
And must we expect a portion better than the Son 
of (iod ? 



> 



THE SOOTH I N(; POWER OF NATURE. 

I love the blooming bowers 

Which grace our rural lanes. 
The sweet and modest flowers 

Which deck the verdant plains ; 
My love for these can never 

By tongue or pen be told 
No sordid creature ever 

So loved his shining gold. 

When I can leave the city, 

I seek the woodland home ; 
The fair and pleasing prospect 

Delights me, as I roam ! 
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Onward tread I cheerily, 

O'er meadow and through brake, 
Flowers cull I joyfully, 

And pretty nosegays make. 

And though to me, returning, 

The city may look drear, 
I heed not, whilst the nosegays 

My hours of labour cheer : 
When grief-oppress'd, and lonely, 

They teach this truth— that He 
Who cares for simple flowers 

Will also care for me. 



ODE TO THE DAISY. 

Lovely, unassuming thing. 
Unto thee I praises sing ; 
Regal greatness do I see 
In thy sweet humility. 

When the chilling breezes blow. 
Laying prouder beauties low. 
Then I find thee peacefully 
Blooming in adversity. 

When within the fertile bed 
Others boldly lift the head, 
Lovely daisy, thee 1 see, 
Humble in prosperity. 



74 ADDKESSED TO PAKENTS. 

HUMBLE BEAUTY. 

Brother, tread cautiously, 

Carefully, thoughtfully, 
Crush not the flowers that grow 'neath thy feet ; 

Though it may seem to thee, 

They without beauty be, 
Yet, yet remember, their breath may be sweet. 

Hearts now unknown to thee, 

Grow in obscurity. 
Weeds crowding round them conceal them from 
view ; 

I^ok for them eagerly, 

Handle them tenderly, 
Kindly attention thou never wilt rue. 



AHDRKSSKn TO PARENTS. 

The heart, O CMiristian parents, 

\\* herein got>d seed you've sown I 
By noxious and destructive weeds, 

May soon l)e overgrown : 
These grow upon the richest ground, 

And far down in the earth, 
Poisonous seeds in ambush lie, 

nil time shall give them birth. 

Your garden may be fenc'd around, 
And all may seem secure ; 

The air your lovely tlowers breathe, 
May genial be, and pure : 
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But in the green, uncultured lanes, 

Pernicious plants abound, 
Whose seeds, when floated on the wind. 

May reach your hallow'd ground. 



RETIREMENT. 

Tis sweet, when wearied with a long day's toil, 
To spend in quiet the departing hours. 
To gather fruit from meditation's bowers. 

And thus to feast the fainting soul a while. 

Pleasures like this the drooping thoughts beguile. 
And lull the restless, longing heart, to sleep. 
How oft do I, when sorrows o'er me creep. 

Seek the sweet shades, and there partake of rest, 

And balm receive, soothing my wounded breast. 

In peaceful solitude the soul is blest. 
For there angelic voices, soft and clear. 
From out the spirit-land, delight the ear : 

Voices that are, like city bells, unheard, 

Drown'd by the din of Mammon's toiling herd. 



DREAMS AND REALITIES. 

This is the spot where I, in early years, 

Found sweet contentment; dear remember'd 

hours. 
Life then was strew'd with fair ambrosial flowers. 

Life then was free from sorrows, cares, and fears ; 



76 NEVER UNPREPARED. 

Mine eyes were strangers to desponding tears, 
For earth to me was then a home of love, 
An image somewhat of the world above : 

But ah, alas ! how difif'rent all appears ! 

The lapse of time my views of things have chang'd. 
For I have battl'd with the ills of life. 
And found that earth is but a scene of strife, 

Since I, a schoolboy, o*er this woodland ranged : 
Yet all this tends to raise my thoughts on high, 
Where all is peace, where pleasures never die. 



NEVER UNPREPARED. 

On the pleasant, quiet highway. 

Leading from our rural town. 
Stands a tavern, greatly noted 

For its licjuor, "pale" and "brown." 
Not the building, nor its inmates. 

Nor its ale and porter "prime," 
But the motto on the signboard. 

Forms the subject of my rhyme. 

As I passed this house so famous. 

Odd, mysterious words, I read. 
And the question, "What their meaning?" 

Oft perplex'd my youthful head. 
Would'st thou know the strange inscription 

Which I noticed written there? 
Friend, the words to me |)erplexing, 

Nunquam noii paratus^ were. 
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Days flew by in quick succession, 

Weeks, and months, and seasons came, 
I but learnt it was a motto 

Of a house of noble name ; 
Yet to understand the writing, 

On enquiry I was bent. 
When a kind instructor told me 

That it EVER READY meant. 

Then I cried, "O noble motto ! 

Duties are enjoined by thee ; 
May my soul imbibe thy spirit, 

*Ever ready' may I be ; 
*Ever ready' be to succour 

Those who in affliction lie ; 
For my Saviour-God to labour — 

*Ever ready,' too, to die." 




LOCAL TRADITIONS, AND 
OTHER POEMS. 

(Published 1864.) 




NAWORTH CASTLE AND LANERCOST 
PRIORY. 

HISTORICAL AND LEGENDARY. 

TRANCE the legends that are told us 
By our wonder-loving neighbours, 
Of the days of early story, 
When the minds of men were darker, — 
When the monarch Superstition 
Over Reason held dominion. 

In the midst of grain and woodland. 
Parted by fair Irthing's waters, 
May be seen two sister-buildings,* 
Standing out in solemn grandeur : 
Silent speakers, finger-pointing 
To the past, almost forgotten 
In these days of pomp and glitter : 
Like the men they are who built them, 
Lofty, steadfast, and commanding ; 

* Naworth Castle and Lanercost Priory. 
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Bright they shine in history's pages, 

As affording rest and refuge 

To the great and good of England 

In the dark and cruel ages. 

Full of feelings reverential, 

We approach the ancient abbey, 

Moss o'ergrown, and ivy mantled : 

Time has chang'd the sacred building, 

Time has alter'd men and manners. 

Yet, as in the ruder ages. 

Prayers are offer'd, hymns are chanted : 

For, as water from the mountain 

To its mother-ocean speedeth, 

So the spirit, Heaven-quicken'd, 

Its Creator ever seeketh. 

History tells us. Lord de Vaux,* 
Great in power, crowned with riches, 
Built the grand old Gothic structure 
Unto Him, by whose good mercy 
He enjoyed his many blessings. 
There are some give other reasons 
For this act of self-denial — 
Given as an expiation 
Of the dreadful crime of murder — 
He, the giver, stirr'd with malice, 
Having slain young Gilles Fil Bueth. 



* We are told that this Priory- was reared by Lord de 
Vaux, who, having no children to portion, spent part of his 
wealth in honour of Him by whose blessing he enjoyed it. 
Camden, however, informs us that Robert, son of Hubert 
de Vaux, founded and endowed Lanercost Priory — that it 
was built as an expiation of the crime of murder, Robert de 
Vaux having slain Gilles Fil Bueth. Perhaps, at this distant 
period, it is impossible to know his real motive. 
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Canons in the priory liv'd, 

Much belov'd and much respected,* 

Doing good to all around them. 

Teachers they of arts and morals, 

Who, though suffering persecution, 

Labour'd on in love undaunted ; 

Bent they ever on reclaiming 

Man from rudeness, sloth, and wildness ; 

With unceasing care attending 

To the wants of mind and body. 

Them King Edward lov'd to visit,t 
Lov'd their converse and their blessings. 
Here, awhile, that monarch tarried 
On his way to conquer Scotland — 
Work he was not to accomplish ;— 
Death had marked him for his victim. 
Link'd with this old Gothic building 
Is the honour'd name of Dacre, 

* ** At the time of the Conquest this district was a great 
forest and waste ground. " 

Hutchinson's History of Cumberland. 
The Canons were noted for their agricultural skill and 
industry. They — 

** Thinn'd the rank woods ; and, for cheerful grange 
Made room, where wolf and boar were wont to range. " 

Wordsworth, 
They were famed for their surgical skill, and added much 
to the literature of the county. To them we are indebted for 
the ''Chronicle of Lanercost. " 

+ In 1280, Edward I. and his Queen, Eleonora, came to 
Lanercost. In 1300 he again honoured the canons with a 
visit. In 1306 he marched an army to the frontiers of 
Scotland, but falling ill, he came to the Priory, attended by 
his Queen Margaret. Here he stayed till P'ebruary the 
following year, when he left, never more to return. After this 
he remained some time in Carlisle and the neighbourhood. 
He died at Burgh-by- Sands, July 7, 1307. 

See Goldsmith on Edward I, 
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Name still held in estimation 
By the people of the Border. 

Turn we now to Naworth Castle, 
Seat of Cumbria's noble Earl ; 
Building ! glory of the Border !* 
Home of chivalry and romance ! 
As we tread the inner courtyard, 
Strange the feelings that come o'er us — 
'Mong the dead we seem to mingle, 
And our minds are fill'd with pictures : 

Through the gateway men are hast'ning, 
Borne on swift and steady horses. 
"Belted Will," their lord and leader,! 
With his presence feeds their ardour ; 
Duty calls them forth to danger. 
They obey it but to conquer ; 
Rebel spirits, fierce marauders,! 
'Neath their power soon surrender. 

' Jis a day of gladsome weather, 
Joy surrounds the walls of Naworth, 



* The solemn grandeur of Naworth Castle claimed for it 
a high distinction among baronial edifices. 

Border Antiquities. 

t" His Bilboa blade by marchmen felt, 
Hung in a rude and studded belt ; 
Hence, in rude phrase, the borderers still 
Called noble Howard, 'Belted Will: " 

Sir Walter Scott, 

J "When in their greatest height, the mosstroopers had 
two great enemies— the laws of the land, and Lord William 
Howard, of Naworth." — Fuller, 

Lord William Howard was wont to say— "The rush-bush 
should guard the cow ;" and this desirable end was attained. 
He lived to see the borders freed of the daring and cruel 
moss-troopers. 

6 
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Peace invites the happy inmates 
To an hour of recreation ; 
From the high embattl'd tower 
May be seen the comely maiden, 
May be seen the lord and lady 
Riding out for health and pastime, 
Bent on hawking in the park-ground ;* 
Mingling there with kindred spirits, 
Soon each heart is fill'd with pleasure. 

Since the feudal days, how altered 
Is the neighbourhood and castle ! 
Changed, indeed, are men and customs ; 
Dark the scene which histr'y painteth — 
Tumult fills the border counties. 
Devastation widely spreadeth ; 
('Ian and kinsmen live in hatred. 
Neighbour fears his fellow-neighl)Our, 
Now deceiv'd, anon deceiving : 
Comes among them William Howard — 
Warrior ! nobleman ! and scholar ! 
Strong in heart and firm in purpose — 
Comes, and 'neath his labours flourish 
Peace, industry, and commerce. 
Men of later days have named him 
Civilizer of the Border.f 
Naworth ! thou art much beloved. 
For the past, and for the present ; 
Now, as then, thy walls are honour'd 
With the presence of the noble. 



* ••From the Heptarchy to the time of Charles II. falconry 
was the principal amusement of our ancestors in England.'* 
Penny Cyclopivdia^ vol. 5, p. 188. 

t See Indications of Memorials 0/ the Ilo^vard Family. 
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Cumbria's lord in thee delighteth,* 
Visits in his hours of leisure, 
Thee — the birthplace of his fathers- 
Walks around his smiling acres, 
Lov'd by all, by all respected. 

Touching these time-honour'd buildings 
Many stories strange are told us, 
And amongst them, this is stated : — 
On a night of wind and darkness, 
In the month of drear December, 
Standeth at the gates of Naworth 
One in years, and sore dejected. 
Waiting, seeking for admittance ; 
Lost upon the lonely moorland. 
He had bent his footsteps hither. 
Guided by the flaming torches. 
Gleaming from the high-built tower : 
To his loud, repeated knocking, 
Comes a soldier to the gateway. 
Opens to the wearied stranger, 
And admits him to the castle ; 
Quickly to his lord and master 
The adventure is unfolded, 
Naworth's lord approves the action. 
And with knightly condescension 
Bids the stranger to his presence. 

Enters, staff in hand, and faltering, 
He whom kindness had admitted ; 



* A reference is here made to the 7th Earl of Carlisle, 
uncle of the present Earl. He was greatly attached to his 
Border seat. It was whilst visiting Naworth, after the fire in 
1844, that he wrote his beautiful poem on *'The Jessamine 
Tree." 
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Silver'd are his locks, and scanty, 
Welcome meets him as he enters, 
And a place to him is offer'd 
By the oaken table, cover'd 
With the good things of the castle. 

Having of the cheer partaken, 

Seek they all with eager converse 

To obtain from him his story : 

What his calling ? Whither going ? 

Are the questions swiftly rising 

To the lips of lord and vassal. 

To their wishes he relateth 

Doings which his eyes had witnessed, 

Things which he had done and suffer'd ; — 

Tells of all that had transpired 

Since the building of the castle ; 

They, the while, astonished, wondering 

That a human fellow being 

Should possess such stores of knowledge. 

" Stranger man we never witnessed," 

Said they unto one another. 

Midnight calls them to their chambers, 

Rest is to the old man offer'd. 

To his room they lead him — leave him — 

Yet his presence still is with them. 

In their wakings, in their slumbers ; 

For there came from out that chamber. 

Words which fed their fever'd fancies : — 

" Well it is, O mighty spirit. 

Things are hidden from the many. 

Did men know them, care would slay them." 

Daylight wakes them to their duties, 

Haste they to behold the stranger ; 
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But he is not, and 'tis told them, 
That as daylight broke the darkness. 
He had asked to leave the castle, 
Leaving to the lord and others 
Thanks, and holy benedictions. 
Ev'ry hour they think about him, 
And their thoughts of him are strengthen'd, 
When, on going through his chamber. 
They observe a mystic writing, 
Writing which had words as follows : — 
" When a hare on Naworth's hearthstone 
Into life shall bring her young ones ; 
When in Lanercost the bell shall 
By a bull be loudly sounded, 
Then shall fall the sacred building, 
Then a flame in Naworth kindle."* 

The prediction — strange, mysterious. 
Finds an echo through the castle : 
Timid hearts are made more timid. 
Stronger hearts with laughter hear it ; 
Speaks the regal lord and master— 
" When the first-told wonders happen, 
We'll have faith to see the other. 
But till then, away with weakness." 

Summer's sun the winter chaseth. 
And the inmates of the castle 
Soon forget, 'mid pleasant duties. 
Both the old man and his writing ; 



* "When a bull shall toll Lanercost bell, 

And a hare bring forth on Naworth's hearthstone, 
Lanercost shall fall, and Naworth be burnt down. " 

Local Tradition, 
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But, when old and cold December 
Throws its ghastly arms around them, 
Think and speak they of the stranger 
Who at such a season sought them. 

Time flew on : old men departed, 
Others filled the vacant places ; 
And by them the strange prediction 
Is received, anon related. 
Thus, through many generations 
Passed the story now repeated. 

Years had fled, all seemed forgotten. 
When a bull the abbey enters, 
Climbs the winding stair, and wildly 
Rings the bell. A hare in danger, 
Makes its way to Naworth Castle, 
Enters, and upon the hearthstone 
Makes its bed, and rears its young ones. 
Follow'd soon the things predicted — 
Both the Abbey and the Castle* 
Suffered sudden desolation. 



* "The old folk, lime's doling chronicles," boast of the 
fulfilment of this prophecy. The bull, they say, did toll the 
bell, and the hare did bring forth its young, the Abbey fell, 
and Naworth was burned down. 

The writer was present at the fire at Naworth Castle, in 
1844, and remembers the deep sorrow which possessed the 
people of Brampton on their being told of the catastrophe. 
Lord George William Frederick Howard, then Viscount 
Morpeth, lost no time in seeking the castle's restoration. 
The greater part of Lanercost still remains a ruin. 
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THE LEGEND OF TALKIN TARN. 

[There is a legend in the neighbourhood to the effect that 
Talkin Tarn now covers the ground whereon stood a large 
village called Brampton, and that, owing to the uncharitable- " 
ness ot its inhabitants, (iod sent an earthquake and destroyed 
it ; and that from this village the present town of Brampton 
has taken its name.] 

It was on an eve in autumn, 

So I've heard old people say, 
That a man distressed and weary. 

To a village took his way. 

He had journey'd many summers 

In this world of sin and woe, 
For his brow was deeply furrowed. 

And his step was dull and slow. 

Yet, as on the clouded landscape 

Oft appears a sunny place. 
So a light of heavenly brightness 

Gleam'd at times across his face. 

Now he came unto the village, 
And he passed from door to door. 

Speaking thus, in gentle accents : — 
**Christian friends, relieve the poor ; 

"Give the homeless stranger shelter. 
Give to him a crust of bread." 

But the people, cruel-hearted. 
Gave no heed to what he said. 

Children mocked the aged pilgrim, 

Parents unreproving stood ; 
None were found to give him shelter, 

None were found to give him food. 
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Beseechingly the old man stood, 
And to move them sought again ; 

Pointed to their laden orchards, 
To their fields of golden grain. 

Told them that from God in heaven 
All these earthly blessings flow, 

And, since much to them He'd given, 
They should love to others show. 

But, together, men and children, 
Rudely to the good man said : — 

" Go, thou fool, we do not heed thee, 
Ask thy God to give thee bread." 

Then he left this wicked people. 
Saying, as he went his way : — 

" I must love them, and not hate them, 
And for them must ever pray. 

** I shall not want ; God will provide ; 

Both my meat and drink are sure." 
Thus, full of trust, like Abraham, 

He passed o'er the lonely moor 

Alone upon that dreary waste 

Stood a humble heath-roofed cot ; 

And therein lived a wealthy man. 
Although money he had not 

'Twas here the aged Christian, 

By Divine direction led. 
Obtained a shelter for the night, 

And his "water and his bread." 
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The new day smil'd : the happy hirds 
Fill'd with melody the air ; 

And 'neath that lowly, peaceful cot, 
Knelt those godly men in prayer. 

Now the stranger leaves the dwelling, 
But, with many words of love. 

Thanks his noble benefactor. 
And his better Friend above. 



Where stood the village spoken of, 

Now a glassy lake is seen ; 
No sign is left to indicate 

That there houses once had been. 

God, in the stillness of the night, 
So I've heard old people say. 

An earthquake sent unto the place. 
And removed the whole away. 

This is something of the legend 
To the youth of Brampton told. 

Filling them with thoughts and pictures 
Of what passed in days of old. 

Ye Cumbrians ! oft repeat it, 
Let your sons the legend know ; 

They may learn anon the lesson — 
Sin does not unpunished go. 



■^ 
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^'ABRAM'S CAVE." 

[Abram's Cave is situate on the south bank of the river 
Gelt, on ground belonging the Edmond Castle estate. Of 
the person from whom it is supposed to have taken its name, 
nothing certain is known. Many suppositions, however, are 
abroad, which are eagerly received by the youths of the 
neighbourhood.] 

Did you ever see Abram's Cave, 
That dreary home in the wood, 
Beside the angry flood. 
Whose waters incessantly rave ? 
'Tis a lonely home, in a lonely spot, 
And once it is seen, is never forgot. 

It is many a year ago 

Since its owner liv'd and died ; 
This much, but little beside. 
Does any one seem to know : 
Yet people will talk, and to anxious youth 
Tell wondrous tales, with but little of truth. 

A murderer here, we are told. 
Who from his pursuers fled. 
Ere dwellings had widely spread. 
In solitude lived to grow old : 
And through his long life, to his sorrow found, 
That murder had left a cankerous wound. 

A lover deceived in his love, 
So others delight to tell, 
Came hither alone to dwell, 
And thus from his sorrow remove : 
The maiden thought on her part with regret, 
And crossing the border, her lover here met. 
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From the grasp of a savage band, 
Some say that a captive broke, 
And dwelt in this dreary rock, 
Till quiet reigned over the land : 
And was wont to tell in enchanting lays, 
The doings and sorrows of bygone days. 

These, and others, are stories told 
To credulous, trusting youth, 
Who, oft regarding them truth, 
Delight in them when they grow old : 
Whether true or false I will argue not ; 
But the cave, I hold, is a lonesome spot. 



" HELL-BECK." 

[Hell-Beck is the name of a small stream which runs 
through the neighbourhood of Brampton. Camden, in his 
history of Cumberland, speaks of a battle that was fought 
between Lord Hunsden and Leonard Dacre. Tradition 
fixes upon the banks of Hell-Beck as the ground whereon the 
encounter took place, adding, moreover, that for three days 
the above-mentioned stream ran coloured with blood.] 

" See'st thou, my child, yon ghttering stream, 

Fast flowing along the vale ? 
There is link'd, my child, with that glittering stream, 

A sad and harrowing tale." 

On a bridge, all thoughtful, the speaker stood, 

The youth to his side drew near ; 
He gave but a glance at the limpid flood, 

He panted the tale to hear. 
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" Two valiant foemen," the old man cried, 

" Once met on yon heath-clad hill ; 
Each yow'd the weapon which hung by his side, 

His enemy's blood should spill. 

" One was Lord Hunsden, from Berwick he came, 

Obeying the Queen's behest ; 
The other was Dacre, a man whose name 

Had traveird from east to west. 

"And with him brave soldiers had Hunsden brought, 

To capture the rebel lord ; 
But he and his followers ably taught. 

Stand before buckler and sword. 

" Madly they grapple each other to slay, 

Long rageth the cruel fight ; 
The coldest heart in that murderous fray. 

Grows sad at the sick'ning sight. 

" Lord Hunsden goes back to his castle home 

With few of his daring band, 
And Dacre, nigh friendless, is forced to roam 

Away from his border-land. 

" Thus speaks tradition, and it tells us more. 

It says yon murmuring flood 
Ran, as ne'er river had run before. 

Full three days colour'd with blood." 

Listen'd the youth to the old man's tale, 

Then look'd on the lovely scene ; 
And his heart grew sad, and his cheek grew pale, 

Recalling what once had been. 
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"BELTED WILL." 



[Lord William Howard, or the "Belted Will" of romance, 
was Lord Warden of the Western Marches. ** To enforce 
obedience, to repress violence and bloodshed, to restore 
peace, to protect the peaceable and punish the offending — 
such were the duties he was called to perform."] 



In a Border castle old, 
Sit a band of soldiers bold, 
Sharing in a feast provided by their noble honoured 

lord; 
He, a generous-hearted fellow, gives the best his 
stores afford ; 

And as they their goblets fill, 
Drinkthey "health" to "Belted Will." 

Hark ! upon the midnight air 
Comes a cry of deep despair. 
Comes a cry of many voices, wild and yet more 

wildly loud, 
W^hile is heard the raging fire, and is seen the lurid 
cloud ; 

Spreads a cry o'er vale and hill — 
"Fierce marauders rob and kill !" 

Now a youth in armour clad, 
With a face both stern and sad, 
Boldly steps into the presence of the fame-crown'd 

regal host ! 
Looks of keen inquiry meet him ; falls unheard the 
passing toast : — 

" Robbers range o'er dale and hill ! 
There is work for * Belted Will !'" 
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Thus he speaks ; when at a word 
Utter'd by the noble lord, 
Each one hastes to don his armour, eager to engage 

in fight ; 
Foremost is their brave commander, crying, **God 
defend the right ! 

Only cowards can be still 
When base rebels rob and kill ! " 

Upon steeds well-trained and tried, 
On and on these heroes ride, 
'Vo the scene of fire and bloodshed hastes this brave 

and hardy band ; 
Thickly planted to withstand them, lo ! the fierce 
mosstroopers stand ; 

But a cry fills vale and hill — 

" Knaves, give way to Belted Will !" 

Long and bloody is the fight. 
Yet is victory with the right. 
Soon the robber-clans are driven to their distant 

haunts again : 
Honour-prompted, dauntless soldiers, chase them 
hard across the plain ; — 

Loud the cry o'er vale and hill — 
'*None so bold as 'Belted Will !'" 

" Now, my men," Lord Howard cries, 
" Bind him up who bleeding lies ! 
Quickly bear your plunder'd neighbours into 

Naworth's spacious hall ! 
Spare the lives of those mosstroopers who to you 
for mercy call." 

Good, and bold, and gen'rous still ; 
Few the men like "Belted Will." 
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Wardens pace the castle keep : 
Soundly does the warrior sleep : 
Tasks fulfilled, win peaceful slumber ; this he shares 

till break of day, 
Ready then, when duty summons, glad the summons 
to obey : 

Should his neighbours suffer ill, 
To their help speeds "Belted Will." 

Howard's name became a dread : 

South and northward far it spread. 
Till e'en children in the Highlands grew familiar 

with the sound ; 
In the once deep-troubled Border true tranquillity 
was found. — 

('hristian hearts were wont to thrill 

At the name of ** Belted Will." 

Years have done their work since then ; 
(rone are Howard and his men - 
(lOne from sight, yet ever with us — Howatd's spirit 

leaves us not ; 
Naworth's lord, the good, the noble, shall not, 
cannot be forgot ! 

Every vale and every hill 
Speaks to us of "Belted Will.*' 
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"THE BECK"— A CONCEIT.* 

[It is a common saying in Bramplon, that those who touch 
the waters of the little streamlet that runs through the town, 
are so acted upon, that they cannot long remain from the 
place ; no matter to what part of the country they may go, 
they will sooner or later return. Upon this conceit the 
following lines are written.] 

Few, I guess, have been to Brampton, 

That small place of great renown, 
But have seen the mimic river 

That runs midway through the town, 
And have heard the current legend 

Touching this said little streann. 
Which makes old folks stare and wonder, 

Which makes young folks muse and dream. 

" Once your hands but touch its waters. 

In and from that very hour, 
Though you may not really know it, 

Vou are subject to its power ; 
If to other towns you travel, 

'Tis not long you will remain, 
Follow'd hard by disappointment. 

Back to it you'll come again." 

This they tell you. True or groundless, 

To repeat it, sure's no crime ; 
'Tis to serve a foolish fancy, 

I have put it into rhyme. 



* Since this poem was written, the *'Beck" has been 
covered in, and is now to be seen only at the east and west 
ends of the town. 
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By your pardon, gentle reader, 

ril rehearse what late I heard — 
From a neighbour I received it — 

Here it follows word for word : — 



" Years ago, when young and fickle, 

I took leave of friends at home ; 
A desire for wealth had seized me, 

For a fortune I would roam, 
And to Brampton town I journey'd/ 

By the way of Hovers' lane,' 
When, grojvn weary, there I halted,. 

To recruit my strength again. 



" By the little bridge I sat me. 

Warm and dazzling was the sun. 
And I gazed upon the waters 

That beneath the arches run ; 
They unto my dreamy vision 

Seem'd to flow o'er golden sands,. 
And, attracted by their brightness, 

In I plunged my eager hands. 



" When I rose to take my journey, 

Lo ! there passed a lovely maid ; 
When she saw me, artless creature. 

She a while her errand stay'd. 
Soon we join'd in conversation — 

Of my business she would know ; 
*Maid,' said I, *to seek my fortune, 

To a far-off place I go.' 
7 
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" Loudly laughed the lovely maiden, 

When I told her my intent, 
And mysterious words she utter 'd. 

When her laughter she had spent : — 
^Simple youth, thy scheme relinquish, 

Vanished is thy golden dream, 
Mystic power now enchains thee. 

Thou hast touched the witching stream/ 



" Little heeded I the maiden, 

Quickly bidding her *good day,' 
Up I took my tiny bundle, 

And again pursued my way ; 
Unsuccessful proved my journey. 

Soon my hopes in dust were laid. 
And irl days of doubt and sorrow, 

I bethought of what she said." 



*'Then at once my steps retracing, 

Unto Brampton soon I came; 
Poor I entered, but full early 

I had reaped both wealth and fame. 
Should you doubt what I have stated 

Of the changes of my life, 
I'll refer you to the maiden — 

Now my true and loving wife." 



Ended thus my neighbour's story ; 

And the tints that deeper grew 
On his wife's cheeks, vieing roses, 

Witnessed that his words were true. 
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Yes, about the little streamlet 
I believe what people say, 

Granting love's magnetic power 
Is allowed its part to play. 



THE STOCKS.* 

[In Brampton Market Place may be seen that ancient 
instrument for the punishment of disorderly persons, called 
the ** Stocks." It has, however, through the enlightened and 
humane policy of our legislators, fallen into disuse. The writer 
Remembers seeing a townsman, named Jwhonnie Steenson, 
placed in the Stocks. He was the latt person so punished. 
This would be about the year 1836. j 

The law's avenger, screws and locks ; 
The law's transgressor in the Stocks ; 
This instrument of firm embrace, 
A terror is in every place. 

There are who, lost to worth and fame. 
Indifferent live to fear and shame ; 
Who calls them men, but coldly mocks ; — 
These are the things which grace the Stocks. 

See yonder, in the laughing throng, 
A drunken wight is borne along ; 
And to the "cross" they come in flocks. 
To see him fasten'd in the Stocks. 

Handcuff'd he sits, he feels the ban ; 
Behold the noble (?) creature man ! 
The sight the bluntest feeling shocks. 
We leave with shame the loaded Stocks. 

* ** Stocks, a machine formerly much used for the punish- 
ment of disorderly persons, by securing their legs. In 1376 
the Commons prayed the King for their establishment in 
€very village." — Penny Cyclopcedia, vol. 12, p. 73. 
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Amid that crowd of young and old 
Are found the gay, the thoughtless, bold ; 
He little thinks, who idly mocks. 
That he may grace the hateful Stocks. 



In market place, with screws and locks. 
Still stands the noted iron Stocks ; 
But gone, the gross, debasing scene, 
A fellow creature fixed between. 



"KITTY FRISK." 

[By the side of the river Gelt, near Brampton, is a well 
called "Kitty Frisk." It flows from the base of a very 
high rock, and affords a cooling and refreshing beverage to 
the summer rambler.] 

Not far from our quiet old town, 

A water runs merry and brisk ; 
'Tis held in great local renown, — 

All speak of the fam'd " Kitty Frisk." 

^Tis a beverage all the year round. 
Enjoyed both by young and by old ; 

Alike it is still to be found. 
In days e'er so hot or so cold. 

'Tis truly a sweet little spot, 
So trim, yet so beautifully wild ; 

A picture which showeth no blot, 
It seemeth like nature's own child. 
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It may be that we "neighbour folk" 

See more than another can see, 
As o'er the old places we walk, 

Oft trod when our spirits were free. 

AVc drink, as in seasons of yore, 

The fresh-flowing, life-giving spring ; 

Its drops dying feelings restore. 
And joys to our memory bring. 

If near to our quiet old town. 

Pray visit this time-honour'd well ; 

I'm sure you will readily own, 
'Tis blest with a joy-giving spell. 



THE EVENING BELL. 

[In Cockermouth might have been heard, until recent years, 
-what was commonly called the ** Evening Bell." It is said 
that a lady, having one evening wandered from the town, lost 
her way, and but for the ringing of the church bell, would 
probably have spent the night upon the mountains. The 
bell had only been rung on certain occasions, but after this, 
through the beneficence of the lady it was rung every evening 
at seven o*clock during the Autumn and Winter months. ] 

When the days grow short, and darkness 

Robs youth of its sunny play. 
And neighbour meets friendly neighbour, 

To speak of the dying day ; — 
Comes, true as the chilling shadows. 

The sound of the "evening bell," 
Alike to the town and hamlet, 

Alike to the hill and dell. 
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Long years ago, in the Autumn, 

A lady had bent her way 
Through places of rural beauty, 

Forgetting the shortening day ; 
But lost in the pathless mountain, 

She, harass'd with ghastly fears, 
Hastes on with uncertain footsteps. 

And waters the way with tears. 

Alone, at night, and in danger. 

No marvel to see her weep — 
Brave hearts on that Fell, benighted. 

Had gone to their endless sleep. 
But hark ! a bell in the distance 

Speaks peace to her anxious breast. 
And taking its kindly guidance. 

It leadeth her on to rest. 



And now through Autumn and Winter, 

The bell from the spire was heard ; 
The heart of the rescued lady 

With generous thoughts was stirr'd, — 
To the bellman gold and silver 

She ever was wont to bring, 
And each ev'ning found him ringing 

The bell he had lov'd to ring. 

Time pass'd, and the noble lady 
On its eagle wings was borne 

To the changeless land and sinless, 
Where the mourners cease to mourn ; 
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The deed of that noble lady — 

The acorn sown in the earth — 
Had taken root, and in beauty 

Had given a forest birth. 

Her noble, generous spirit. 

Continues in souls to live, 
And hands are ready to labour. 

And hearts are ready to give : 
In present times, as in olden, 

The bell on the evening air. 
Performs a double duty — 

It calleth to home and prayer. 



"THIS ALSO SHALL PASS AWAY." 



[Amongst Eastern legends it is mentioned that King 
Solomon was desired by a brother monarch to furnish a 
sentiment which, inscribed upon his ring, would be suited to 
cheer him under misfortune and to temper his joy in seasons 
of prosperity. To his request he gave the motto, " This- 
also shall pass away."] 



Solomon, the great in wisdom and in power. 
Was once requested by a neighbouring king, 

To name a motto suitable for each hour. 
Which he might wear engraven on his ring : 

One which in sorrow, pain, and disappointment,. 

Like a sweet messenger, would joy in;part ; 
And in prosperity and gay enjoyment, 

Would gently temper his impassioned heart. 
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Wise beyond earth's high-praised scholastic 
teachings, 

He lives the wonder of his glorious day ; 
His sayings ever are as mighty preachings, 

He utters, "This also shall pass away." 

The motto we would wear, O heavenly teacher, 
Not only on the hand, but on the heart; 

'Twill be to us a silent, constant preacher, 
In joy and sorrow it will peace impart. 



SOW AFRESH. 

Two cottagers, in gardening skilFd, 

In early spring their acres till'd ; 

In raising fruit, 'twas known full well. 

Each sought the other to excel ; 

Yet there existed 'twixt the two, 

A friendship honest, firm, and true. 

Green peas a fav'rite dish was then, 

(And is so still with most of men,) 

And he who first this dainty rais'd. 

Was loudly by his neighbours prais'd. 

A time by these two men was set. 

On which they should their seed-peas get, 

And got they were ; and, it is said. 

The same day saw them "duly laid." 

Not many weeks had they been sown. 

When, lo ! an inch or more they'd grown : 

Each view'd with pride his little plot. 

Each boasted of a noble lot ; 

But came a frost, and morning found 

Both growths of peas struck to the ground. 
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One day Jim calls on neighbour John, 
To see how he is "getting on." 
With measur'd steps he onward stalks 
Along the garden's gravell'd walks j 
When, at the end, surprised, he sees 
His neighbour busy "sticking" peas: 
"Why, how comes this, truth-speaking John? 
I thought you said your peas were gone, 
Kiird by the frost ! while here they grow 
As strong as any one's I know." 
Then answer'd John, " I told thee right. 
My peas, like thine, did suffer blight ; 
These are a new, a second crop. 
So, neighbour, thy surmises stop." 
When murmur'd Jim, "I felt annoyed. 
That day the frost my crop destroyed ; 
I had no heart to sow again. 
And so my ground has fallow lain. 
It matters not what I pursue, 
111 luck is mine, whate'er I do." 
" Come, cheer thee up," cries thrifty John, 
"Thou see'st how I am getting on ; 
Whilst thou did'st o'er thy loss complain, 
I tiird afresh, and sow'd again ; 
Now goodly rows belong to me, 
Whilst no such things are own'd by thee ; 
But cheer thee up, thy hands employ. 
And sorrow shall give place to joy." 

Hast thou, my friend, desponding grown, - 
O'er seeds destroy'd, in young life sown ? 
■Go forth again, grieve not, nor weep. 
The active soul is sure to reap ! 



■~) 
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BE NOT FOOLHARDY, BUT WISE. 

How many who in affluence sit, 

Are known to have "more cash than wit f 

It is but seldom that we find 

A man well stored in purse and mind. 

A Quaker, in the days of old, 
Needed a coachman, we are told, 
And straightway advertisement made. 
Which soon brought offers from "the trade. "^ 
Three men — and likely men were they — 
Stood 'fore him on a certain day : 
The eldest of the three was first 
By our illustrious "Friend" addressed. 
" Behold," said he, "yon sunken fence ! 
Tell me, should I in seasons hence 
Desire a drive around my home, 
How near could'st thou unto it come. 
Without incurring any risk, 
During a canter bold and brisk?" 
In answer, thus the coachman spake : 
"Why, sir, I could your lordship take 
Within nine inches of the edge ; 
Should you have doubts, my word I'll pledge -;. 
Just try me, sir, no danger fear. 
For know, a * master-hand' is here." 
The Quaker heard this man of pride. 
Then called the next one to his side ; 
And he, approaching with a bow. 
Was greeted with, "How near could'st thou?'*^ 
" My lord, your humble servant can 
Perform his work with any man. 
To drive with safety I'll engage. 
Twelve inches from the fence's edge. 
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But nearer, sir, I will not say, 

You know it is a dang'rous way." 

The first and second he had heard, 

And now he sought to ask the third ; 

But, with surprise, on turning round, 

He found that he had left the ground. 

A search was made — and not in vain — 

They found him standing in the lane. 

The Quaker ask'd the reason why 

He did not for the "post" apply. 

The doubting coachman, looking down. 

Afraid to meet the questioner's frown, 

Told how, since he his friends had heard,. 

His heart had been with sorrow stirr'd ; 

For then he thought no chance had he. 

So skill'd they'd vow'd themselves to be ; 

He dare not take to drive "My lord" 

Along the fence within a yard ; 

For should the horses restive turn, 

The foolish venture he might mourn ; 

Though he could drive,, yet, after all, 

The coach might to destruction roll ; 

And since he danger had to fear, 

'Twas folly — madness to go near. 

** Well spoken, John," our "Friend" rejoined,. 

" I like thy prudent, cautious mind ; 

I like thy words of honesty. 

Henceforth my coachman thou shalt be ; 

For truly, he's the wisest man. 

Who keeps from danger when he can." 

Had men but common sense and tact^ 
Did they but like the Quaker act, 
I^ss cause for sorrow there would be, 
And less of evil we should see. 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF MY 
DEAR DEPARTED WIFE. 

Her words were love ; her deeds embodied love : 
Her life was love. The mother's noble part 
She well perform'd ; trained up with patient toil 
The tender plants, the children God had giv'n. 
Her end was peace ! Life's duties so fulfilFd, 
She fell asleep, dear both to heaven and earth. 
Though dead, she speaketh still ; good never dies : 
Her influence, like the sun's, outlives the day, 
And sheds its light and warmth on all around, 
Making the home more vacant through her loss. 
Sweet spirit ! angel-mother ! we would live 
As thou didst live ; would die as thou didst die ; 
Thy work perform'd, called by thy Saviour home, 
Glad still to toil, and willing to depart. 



NOT LOST, BUT GONE BEFORE. 

The dead are not lost I 

Then, sorrow no more ; 
The river is cross'd, 

We wait on the shore ; 
A few years at most, 

And we shall pass o'er, 
And join our darlings. 

To part never more. 
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Our dead are not lost ! 

We still call them ours ; 
With them we commune, 

In holy, calm hours : 
The fragrance still lives, 

In withered rose flowers ; — 
Our dead are not lost — 

Ah, no ! they are ours ! 



MEMORY'S VOICES. 

Ever, as I musing wander 

By the gushing woodland stream^ 
Wavelets on the pebble's breaking. 

To me solemn voices seem : 
Mournful voices, sadly grieving 

Over scenes of beauty past, 
Each succeeding murmur sounding 

Louder, clearer than the last. 

'Tis but fancy. I'm reminded 

I my own experience speak ; 
'Tis the language of my feelings. 

As they on life's pebbles break : 
Memory calls to mind, in sadness. 

Joyous days for ever past. 
And each recollection speaketh 

Stronger, louder than the last. 



1 
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DEATH TO THE ENEMY. 

A young and choice geranium 

Was brought unto our home ; 
And eagerly we waited, 

To see it bud and bloom : 
The spring-time came, and summer, 

But wearied, day by day. 
We saw our little treasure 

Show symptoms of decay. 

There came upon a visit, 

The giver of the flower, 
And we, the children, led him 

Into our little bower ; 
We showed to him, in sorrow. 

His gift, now bending low. 
And asked if he would tell us 

Why it had ceased to grow. 

The spirit of his answer 

\Vill never be forgot : — 
"There is, if I mistake not. 

An enemy in the pot." 
Thus spake he, when he quickly. 

Unto our great alarm, 
Upturned the plant, and brought to sight 

A wiry crawling worm. 

The worm destroyed, the plant re-set, 

Again took root and grew. 
And ere the Autumn months had gone, 

Brought flowers to our view : 
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Our sadden'd hearts were gladdened, 

And now our chief employ 
Was telling to our playmates, 

The secret of our joy. 

This lesson learnt in childhood, 

Still lives within my heart. 
And prompts me, now a parent. 

To act the noble part ; 
When virtue, in my children, 

Shows symptoms of decay, 
I take, with thought and wisdom. 

The cause of death away. 



THE SLIGHTED OFT THE TRUEST. 

There came two birds in summer, 
And sang beside my door ; 

The one I knew, the other 
I'd never seen before. 

The merry little stranger 

Display'd a gaudy wing. 
The other, seen beside it, 

Seem'd but a common thing. 

For many days together, 

They sought me when alone. 

The one a welcome finding. 
The other finding none. 
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My fav'rite thus I greeted : — 
"Thy stay with me prolong, 

Thy presence is delightful, 
Thou hast a pleasant song. 

"The choicest crumbs Til gather 
Each coming day for thee, 

A sharer of my fortune, 

Sweet songster, thou shalt be."' 

But now that summer's ended. 
And gloomy days are come, 

Xone but the slighted birdie 
Remains to cheer mv home. 



I 



A PATH TO HAPPINESS. 
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WHAT IS LOVE? 

'Tis a modest, blushing flower, 
Growing in affection's bower, 
Yielding balm in sorrow's hour. 

When friendships cease ; 
Rainbow-like, amid the shower, 

It whispers peace. 

Like a streamlet, too, it flows. 
Giving joy where'er it goes. 
Cold and frozen souls it thaws 

By its powers ; 
Making hearts, o'ergrown with woes,. 

Bloom like flowers. 



HOPE FOR THE BEST. 

Hope for the best, friend ! the evil thou fearest. 
Swift though it speedeth, may never come nigh ;. 

Darkest of mornings full oft become clearest, 
Ill-boding storms pass peacefully by. 

Hope for the best ! in all seasons there's promise. 
Off" from thy spirit despondency fling ; 

Thou in thy sorrow shalt ever find solace ; 
Winter, dark Winter, is follow'd by Spring. 

Hope for the best ! so will burdens grow lighter. 
Thou shalt be strengthen'd to stand in the strife ; 

Hope ! the grey gloaming anon shall shine brighter, 
Thou shalt go forward in newness of life. 
8 
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TO A CURL. 



\\v watchful gentle maiden ; 
The tree with blossom laden. 
May !Ujrso the insect that destroys : blush sweetly, 
but beware ; 

I. el time mature the blossom. 
Let love grow in thy bosom, 
Then blijihtevl ho^K^s shall never waste thy heart in 
wan iles^uir. 




NAllRKS TARABLES. 
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PATIENTLY TOIL— REWARD IS SURE. 

Once chaos reign'd, but order took its place : 

Each changing year brought forth a fairer ground, 

And on the earth were peace and plenty found, 
When man came forth to run his earthly race. 
When he transgressed, the pregnant breathing soil. 

Which erst bore food, his varied taste to suit, 
Orew thorns and briars ; yet, anon, through toil, 

Twas made to yield again its goodly fruit. 
-Gloom and affliction o'er thy breast may come, 

And joys destroy ; yet, brother man, be still ; 
Some other joys, more sweet, shall take their room, 

A peace more heavenly shall thy spirit fill ; 
Anon shall thy afflicted soul bring forth 

Produce of noble and enduring worth. 



"WISE WOMEN." 

[Cumberland, as well as other counties, boasted of its 
** Wise Women. " It is to those women that the writer refers 
in the following lines.] 

Is it true what people tell us 
Of the doings of these women. 
Great in art and great in cunning ? 
Is it true they boasted powers 
Which by far exceeded human ? 
That, upspringing at their bidding. 
Came disasters to their neighbours ? 
Strange the doings of these women — 
So the old folk love to tell us. 
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All we read of in the stories 
Of the witches and the fairies, 
Happen'd to the simple people, 
In those days of superstition. 

When they suffer d loss from robbers,. 
Off they hastened to consult them : 
Nought could happen but they knew it. 
Be it good or evil fortune : 
They would hear their sad complainings,. 
And would cheer them with the promise 
Of their losses' restoration : 
And such promise, quick and often, 
Prord the substance of their wishes. 

When we call to mind the power 
They had gain'd and held among them, 
We may cease to guess and wonder 
Why so anxiously they sought them 
In their crosses and distresses. 

Tell us, ye who boast of wisdom. 
What had made these women famous? 
Were they skill'd in art, or magic ? 
Were their powers more than human ? 
That their lives were more than common,. 
None are bold enough to question ; 
That they sway'd the lives of others, 
Is by one and all admitted. 

Mind is power : they possessed it. 
And the foolish people felt it : 
They were conscious of this power, 
And they made it ser\'e their purpose. 

Actuated by the knowledge 
Of their being more than human, 
Men and women framed their actions 
To their promptings, sayings, teachings.. 
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More they knew than books had taught them : 
They had studied living volumes — 
They had studied human nature ; 
And with tact and worldly shrewdness, 
Pry'd into the lives of others, 
Read their longings and endeavours. 
And, enabled by experience, 
Guess'd and told them of the future. 

Gone, those days of mental darkness ; 
Men have outlived superstition ; 
They have learnt to trust to nothing 
But which bears the name of wisdom, 
And confess no other power 
Than the God of earth and heaven. 




NIGHT, AND OTHER POEMS. 

(Published 1867.) 



^ 



NIGHT. 

The evening shadows o'er the wearied earth 
Come noiselessly and slow : gently they come, 
As doth the mother to her childrens' room, 
Who joys to find that peaceful rest is theirs. 
And feareth, lest her care their slumbers break. 

O, Mother Night ! a world of children lie 
Before thy gaze : some filled with joy, some grief> 
But wearied all, all anxious for thy kiss 1 
For pleasure wears the heart as well as pain : 
Then fold them softly in thy kind embrace. 
That they may for awhile enjoy repose, 
And strength recruit, for toil another day. 

What varied scenes beneath thy curtain hide, 
Scenes hid to all, save those who actors are. 
For darkness hides from view ; but thou behold'st 
The secret deed, the good and evil thou ! 
Thy wanderings and thy visions I would share. 
O then, on swift-winged fancy let me mount. 
And let mine eyes behold the weal and woe — 
The fruits, beneath the sun, of human works. 
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A sound of revelry upon the air, 
Directs us to the place where greedy vice 
Drinks from the stream which never satisfies, 
But rather to the thirst adds new desire. 
Here drunkards quaff the brain-bewild'ring cup, 
Join loudly in the ribald song and jest, 
As though they nothing cared and nothing feared ; 
Not death itself, with ghastly, outstretched arms, 
Seems able to rebuke the giddy hour : 
Things are not always what to us they seem : 
A merry laugh may hide an aching heart ; 
A daring face conceal a coward soul ; 
And those who smile at death, 'fore death may quail^ 
And gladly seek the help they now despise. 
Here master-minds, who step by step have gone 
From eminence to degradation's slope. 
Mix fondly with the rude and vulgar herd : 
Here trusting women meet with callous men, 
Who talk of love as parrot's mimic words, 
For strangers they to love's soul-gladdening theme i 
And some to virtue lost, and lost to shame, 
Tread on forbidden ground and pluck the fruit. 
Forgetting, death attends on broken laws. 

O, maidens chaste, and matrons good and true^ 
Judge ye in charity the lives of those. 
Your sisters ! look on them as did Jesus, 
Who, whilst he blam'd, yet pitied and forgave. 
Unknown to you the dark and tempting hour — 
The syren voice that offers good for ill — 
The home of wealth and ease, for toil and want ; 
O, kindly them regard ! and seek to bless, 
By look and word, by life and earnest deed. 
Those lonely ones by fancied worth despised ; 
For frailties tend on all of human kind ; 



^ 
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They are proud sinners who a sinner shun. 
For none can boast and say — I sinless am. 

A picture this to make the cold heart bleed ! 
Here we can trace the cruel hand of sin, 
A\Tiich, ruthless, strikes the lines of beauty out, 
And leaves but foul satanic blots behind. 
Are there no thoughts to wake a better life ? 
Has man so sunk, that he forgets his name? 
Has woman ceased to be herself — her heart 
Forgot to vibrate to the name of home? 
In darkest souls a holy light breaks in, 
And melts the adamantine heart to tears : 
'Tis Heav'n that seeks to woo the wand'rers back 
To paths of virtue and to paths of peace. 

A lonely woman in a lonely room. 
Seeks from the past relief from killing woe ; 
P'or ever on her throbbing, breaking heart. 
Will come the thought, that he who promised love. 
No longer keeps the holy, solemn vow : 
And sorrow, like a wave, sweeps o'er her soul, 
And makes her sigh and cry aloud for death. 
But list I a voice angelic wakes the love 
That slumbers in her breast I — her babe — his babe, 
Lispeth, "Mother !" That call is life to her, 
And joyfully her gentle charge she clasps. 
Where now the selfish thought — the wish for death? 
That angel-babe has made the tempter flee 
To other scenes, less holy, though less sad. 

From out that cradle-bed the mother takes 
The cherub-child — that beam of heavenly light. 
And lo, a smile illumes her careworn face ! 
The gloomy home appears less gloomy now — 
For great the power of innocence and love. 
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O mother, blest art thou, though born to grief! 
Bright angel-forms, unseen, attend thy steps. 
Defending thee and thine from hellish foes. 

Sweet the task, by motherly instinct led. 
To trace the father's features in the child ! 
This joy is hers ; and pleasing fancy lends 
Her kindly aid. What raptures fill her breast, 
As she beholds the charms which wooed and won. 
When first she heard the tale of love from him 
Whose heart was love ! How lovely then the face 
Which borrow'd beauty from so sweet a source ! 
Is he less noble now who noble was ? 
The question finds its answer in her tears. 
Sad truth ! sin, hateful sin, destroyeth all 
That lovely is — that speaks and tells of heaven ! 
But yet the wife the truant husband loves, 
And in her prayers to heav'n she prays for him, 
And speaketh of temptations long and keen. 
Which mortals here do meet and suffer from ; 
And asks if God, rememb'ring this, would view 
Her husband's sins in mercy, not in wrath. 

A step upon the stair speaks to her heart, 
And tells that he for whom she prays and waits 
Returns. Now starts the faithful wife to meet — 
To welcome him to happiness and home. 
O woman, great thy fame ! before thy life, 
How pales the deeds of men ! thy heart how true ! 
Though slighted, loving still — thy name is Love ! 

Where now we tread, a solemn silence reigns ; 
The living sit and watch the»coffin'd dead ! 
A custom this which boasts an ancient date, 
And one which had, with others now no more, 
Its birth in superstition's night of gloom. 
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But light has come ! these children of the night 
Have fled before the orb of glorious day ! 
Yet here and there is seen a ling'ring star, 
Whose dimness speaks its near and final doom. 

A father of the village lieth here ! 
The man who long had seemed to baffle death — 
Who long had bid defiance to his dart ; 
But lo, he lies, as we in turn must lie, 
The conquered of the dread and mighty foe. 
The watchers sit, and as they sit they cast 
Throughout the dim-lit room a hasty glance ; 
They do not fear the sleeper, yet a dread 
Creeps o'er their hearts ; they feel as though they^ 

stood 
On spirit ground — eternity seems near, 
And ever and anon they start, as though 
They waited visitors from unknown shores. 

Anon they speak, and speak in mournful tones, 
Of him who late had passed the bridgeless stream :. 
The words and deeds which he had said and done, 
Are now recalled and praised — are over-praised — 
For weaknesses and failings are at death 
Too oft miscalled, and take a flatt'ring name : 
O that the charity we show the dead, 
Were given to the living in their need ! 
Him they mourn had lived and died the Christian,. 
Had persecution met — as all men must 
Who live the better life — the life that speaks 
Reproof to worldly thoughts and worldly deeds : 
He this had done, and had withstood the storm ; 
For, like the tree distressed by angry winds, 
The persecuted soul takes deeper hold 
Of Him who keeps and well sustains his life. 
His neighbours long had marked his noble mien — 
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Admired his honest and consistent walk 

In times of sorrow as in times of joy ; 

His trials and distresses were but means 

To bring to view his deep and hidden life ; 

For often they do beautify the soul, 

As doth the frosty air our window panes. 

But now he rests, his day of sorrow o'er. 

The cross endured ! the crown of glory gain'd ! 

Within yon dwelling, wont with mirth to ring — 
The song and laughter of light-hearted youth — 
Is seen confusion ; seen the tear-dim'd eye ! 
For separation comes to loving hearts — 
But not of death ! Yet separation brief. 
To such, brings keen distress ! To-morrow takes- 
A son — an only son of parents poor — 
Takes him 'mong strangers in a distant town, 
To take his stand 'mid scenes of active life. 
The mother sits in mournful silence there, 
But yet her eyes speak volumes, understood 
Full well by him who knows a mother's heart — 
Her boy ! Near to her side he musing stands,. 
P'or lo, he feels her thoughts are all of him ; 
The father, too, is musing sadly there, 
With heart as kind, as loving, and as true 
As she, the mother of the darling boy : 
Man seeks to hide the wound by sorrow made,. 
As doth the dying bird her wounded side. 

Anon the sire the painful silence breaks 
With words of cheer, to drooping son and wife- 
The boy is told of happy days to come. 
Of honours which await his noble aim ; 
The wife, of meetings which recess will bring. 
When times of joy again shall bless their home- 
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O happy he who soweth cheering words, 
Wlio causeth hope to bloom on desert souls. 
Hope, blessed hope 1 how sweet an angel thou ! 
How oft thou bear'st the drooping spirit up ! 
How oft thou nerv'st the heart to tr\- again 
The road already dark with midnight gloom — 
Like to the light by home-bound traveler seen, 
When darkness makes the distance doubly long. 

Her boy the mother to his chamber lights. 
And then returns to muse and plan again : 
To-morrow soon will come, and she would seek 
To make the loss of home less keenly felt : 
Things which he loved are pack'd with jealous care — 
The birthday gift, the prize at school obtained — 
The Bible lov'd the most. O Book of books I 
To young and old a never-failing source 
Of joy and comfort in their march through life I 

Now left alone, the youth his chamber scans, 
And, as he scans, perceives, unseen before, 
A beauty in each thing ; each thing is dear. 
And each is link'd to mem'ries sweet and true, 
Which bear him back to childhood's happy hours. 
The time for leaving home is near at hand, 
The time oft pictured in such glorious hues. 
But lo, the fancied thing less tempting looks, 
As it approaches to his waiting heart : 
Sleep comes at length, and heals all canknng care, . 
And soothes with happy dreams his gentle breast. 

How slowly glide the midnight hours along, 
When care hangs heavy on the weary heart ! 
When comes the thought upon the aching mind, 
That lov'd ones lie in sorrow and in pain. 
Reside a sick man's couch a woman sits. 
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Whose anxious face speaks her a loving wife, 
As on his wants with watchful care she waits. 
Quickly she answers to the feeble voice 
Which calls her to his side ! How full the eye 
Of thankfulness and love which now she meets ! 
He speaks to her : " How kind you always are, 
And kind have ever been ! and I, alas ! 
So undeserving of such gentle care ! " 
These the words, which fall as freshening dew 
Upon the Ustening ear, and cause to bloom 
The sweet affections of the woman's heart ! 
And now, in turn, she tells how gentle he 
In other days had been, and though of late 
Less kind, she knew he lov'd her still, and that 
His actions came not from his sober will. 
But were the offshoots of his lower life. 

To part from friends e'en for awhile, is hard ; 
To part no more to meet, how sad the thought ! 
Were there no hope of union after death. 
Well might the soul grow frantic with despair. 
And seek to end the scene by hemp or steel ! 
But lo ! in our distress a voice from heav'n 
Cries, "Mourning souls rejoice, your dead still live ?^ 
And, strengthen'd with assurance sweet and full, 
The heart bereav'd can wait the meeting time. 

The dying man looks on his weeping wife. 
And seeks to cheer her in her bitter hour : 
Tells how his soul on Jesus he can stay, 
That Jesus whom she preached by Hp and life ; 
Tells her she had, in truth, a helpmeet been, 
A guide to heaven ; not merely pointing there. 
But walking with him in the narrow way; — 
That heaven he nears ; and, as he sinks to rest. 
He sweetly whispers, "I will wait you there !" 
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Another voice now joins the heavenly choir, 
That ever sings the song of the redeemed ! 
Thrice precious grace, that fits poor sinful souls 
For such a home, and such divine employ ! 
Of others' meetness we the question raise, 
But dare we doubt the power of that breath 
Which spake at first a hidden world to sight ? 
The plant of grace in secret strikes its root, 
And long may lie ; but, blest with genial air, 
It quickly unto sweet perfection grows. 
All pow'r is God's, and He in wisdom rules ! 
Both times and seasons, life and death, are His ! 
Be it our joy to pray, and toil, and wait, 
Relying ever on His might and love. 

The new-made widow treads her home alone — 
Her home no more ! the bleeding soul rebels 
To own it such ; her home is with the dead. 
Alone she sits, and mem'ry seems to take 
Delight in adding to her cup of woe ; 
Sweet scenes of bliss come 'fore her clouded mind- 
She sees her husband sitting by her side, 
As he was wont to do in bygone days ; 
The vision gathers life, as falls the eye 
On some fond relic he has left behind. 
Perchance a garment, or some thing belov'd. 
O memory I why distress the aching heart ! 
Wilt thou pursue the fainting one to death ? 
Ah, no I it is not death thou seek'st, but life ! 
These serious thoughts do sweetly tend to raise 
The sinking soul to higher hopes and aims. 
The past comes not again I the future is ! 
And happy they who have their harvest there. 

A different scene attracts the wand'ring eye — 
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Here happiness possesses ev'ry soul, 

And song and laughter make the mansion ring : 

Priend meets with friend, to close the nuptial day, 

To bless with smiles, good wishes, and kind deeds. 

The loving hearts now made for ever one. 

O happy they whose union love cements ! 

Their life how blest ! a world of joy is theirs ! 

O trusting pair, long may ye rest and live ! 

Long may ye share each others' life and love ! 

Be seekers of each others' peace and weal ! 

The present hour is bright, and full of hope ; 

Enjoy the hour, but wisely, and with care ; 

Let not remorse disturb your after years. 

So act, that thoughts like sweet perfume may rise 

And sweeten sorrow's bitter, barren day. 

We reapers are of what we now do sow : 

Be it your lot to gather goodly fruit. 

When age hath robbed you of your early joys. 

In yonder cottage, by the whiten'd hearth. 
Made cosy by the sheen of burning log. 
Is seen a goodly and contented group, 
Sharing and adding to the joys of home ; — 
For love, receiving, still delights to give, 
And kindly looks, and kindly words and deeds, 
Combine, and make a truly happy home. 

There, in his cushion'd and accustom'd seat. 
The father sits ; his child, his hope and joy. 
Before him, on his prized low arm-chair, 
O'erjoy'd to think he owns so great a thing — 
A chair, the copy of his noble sire's ; 
And there the mother sits — the household sun ! 
Whose cheerful smiles shed gladness all around. 
Give life and beauty to the tender plants 
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The lovely offspring of her wedded years. 

The children tell and listen to the tale 
Of mystic legend or of woeful war, 
Familiar to the tongue of happy youth ; — 
So glide the early hours of evening o'er. 

And now the father opes the Holy Book, 
And reads a chapter from its living leaves, 
Which ever yield to meditative mind 
The fruit of wisdom, and the balm of life. 
The chapter ended, each one bends the knee 
Before the throne of mercy and of grace ; 
Praise sweetly mingles with the earnest prayer — 
For daily blessings call for daily thanks — 
And from the love-fraught soul these rise to heaven^. 
As fragrance from the dew-besprinkled flower. 
Prayer follows praise, for past experience tells 
Frail, feeble man, that, like the new-born babe, 
He helpless is to tread the ways of life ! 
He needs a Father's care, and this he seeks, 
And this he knows is his, he need but ask, 
And he, through faith, receives the promis'd help. 

From prayer uprising, each receives and gives 
The hallow'd ev'ning kiss. O, happy they 
Who live and move in love ! who seek to do 
God's will on earth as it in heaven is done. 
O, noble aim ! and tho' unreach'd by man. 
Imperfect at the best, yet God regards 
The honest will, and rich reward bestows. 
The quiet chamber now is sought by each, 
' And each again an ev'ning blessing seeks. 
When sleep, uncheck'd by thoughts of tasks undone, . 
Steals softly o'er their gentle beating breasts. 
Fain would we linger near so sweet a spot. 
But passing time would bear to other scenes. 
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How varied are the pictures we behold, 
Of light and shade, of happy homes and sad ! 
Homes, types of heaven, abodes of peace and love, 
And homes where love is not, where self is god. 
And sorrow paves the way to endless death. 
Well may our spirits weary as they view 
The chequered scene ! well may they sigh and long. 
For day to break ! that never-ending day, 
When all of ill shall cease, and good shall reign. 
And with it all that feasts and cheers the soul ! 
That day will come ! O let us patient wait, 
And seek by life and prayer to bring it near. 



THE MARTYRS OF THE SOLWAY. 



[A family of Covenanters, consisting of an aunt and two- 
nieces — the one aged eighteen, the other thirteen — whilst en- 
gaged in their evening devotions, were interrupted by a party 
of soldiers. The usual questions were put, but the family 
remained true to the Covenant. They were then taken to the 
Solway Sands, where the aunt and the elder sister suffered 
martyrdom. The aunt was carried nearest to the sea, and 
suffered first, thereby to intimidate the niece and terrify her 
into apostacy. The younger of the sisters earnestly desired 
that she might be allowed to die "for Christ and His cause,"* 
but it is said the soldiers spared her in consideration of her 
tender years. — Peden the Prophet^ by Dr. Brown.] 

The stake is fixed where the tide runs high. 

And to it is brought and bound, 
The noble woman who dares to die 
A martyr's death, than her Lord deny — 
The Saviour her heart hath found 
9 
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Rude, ruthless soldiers have home her there, 

Away from her [xraceful home : 
And with her two maidens both young and fair. 
Who knelt with her in that home of prayer — 

To share in her fearful doom. 

Nearer, and nearer, the waters swept I 

And near her tormentors stood ! 
The waves, like spaniels, froth'd and leapt ! 
The Christian martyr her courage kept — 

She feareth not man nor flood. 

" Recant and live !" " Recall the word I" 

Her friends and enemies cry : 
'Twas wasted breath ; for she only heard 
The "still small voice" in her breast that stirr'd 

And folded her hands to die. 

The cruel waters they rise, and rise — 

They touch that heroic form ! 
But the Christian sees, with her faith-lit eyes. 
They are bearing her spirit beyond the skies — 

That region that knows no storm. 

The have done their work ; they have borne her 
down ! 

The fight and the pain are o'er ; 
Her Lord hath come to convey His own, 
From the earthly cross to the heavenly crown — 

Her requiem, the ocean's roar. 

Not yet is the thirst for blood allay'd ! 

Another that death must die ; 
And nearer the land a stake is laid, 
And to it is bound a guiltless maid. 

To wait till the tide runs high. 
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They had tarried thus in hope that she 
Might faint 'neath the sick'ning sight ; 

Mistaken dreamers ! they only see 

The present pain, but the glory she — 
Faith maketh the trial light. 

She dies, like those of that noble band, 
Whose names are a nation's pride ! — 
Our glorious fathers, whose honest hand ' 
Gave to their children a peaceful land — 
Who Christians liv'd and died. 

They turn again from the swelling sea. 

To the gentle girl on shore ; 
She takes her stand by the fatal tree, 
Impatient to meet her destiny, 

And smiles at the ocean's roar. 

" For Christ and His cause, O let me die !" 

Thus pleaded the child in tears ; 
But that prayer for death they now deny — 
Their hearts are soften'd, they know not why — 

They speak of her tender years. 

The crowds disperse, and those men have. gone 

To solace themselves with pride : 
"We'll crush Religion ! 'twill soon be done !" 
'Twere easier far to quench the sun, 

Or stay the boisterous tide ! 

Satan may venture each cruel deed — 

May threaten, may crush, may kill ; 
Each martyr's death is a holy seed, 
Which strikes its root in some lowly mead, 

But destin'd to tower the hill. 
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BUILDERS. 

We each and all are builders, 

Of station, fortune, life ! 
The minutes, as they meet us,. 

With great results are rife ; 
On self depends the future. 

Its sorrow or its joy, 
God gives the loaded present. 

And bids us it employ. 



We each and all are builders ! 

Say, shall our structure stand. 
Resting on Rock-foundation, 

Or on the shifting sand ? 
Shall we be idle dreamers — 

That what befalls us must ? 
Or active men and women, 

Who to their doings trust ? 



We each and all are builders ! 

O wisely then attend 
To callings, duties, promptings — 

Our lives on these depend ; 
There lie both stone and mortar 

On time's deep-border'd shelves, 
And God, the Master-Builder, 

Helps those who help themselves. 
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LABOUR. 



Say not, ye proud ones, that labour degradeth ! 

Labour exalteth, and is not a ban ; 
He that so museth, but foolishly dreameth — 

Labour is great, and ennobles the man. 

Labour is noble ! 'Tis stamped on employments, 
Whether in cottage, or quarry, or mill : 

Wisdom owns proudly the mighty achievements 
Ever accomplish'd by power and skill. 

Labour is noble ! Earth's honour'd ones never 
Reach'd their distinctions by ease or by flight ; 

They were the spirits of plan and endeavour, 
Toiling unceasingly day and by night. 

Labour exalteth, and never degradeth, 
Sloth lures to danger, and proveth a ban ; 

Up, and be doing ! 'tis reason entreateth ; 
Labour is noble, and stamps man a man. 



NOW. 



Work to-day, wait not to-morrow ! 

To the golden now attend ; 
Future joy and future sorrow 

On the present hour depend : 
Disappointment waits the sluggard. 

Coming night reproves our play, 
Let us ever upward, onward. 

Let us work while it is day. 



LOST IN THE SNOW. 

Much of life is lost in fretting, 

We the future clothe with care : 
Better far, the past forgetting, 

We moved on to brave and dare ; 
Seasons gone, are gone for ever, 

View them not with fond regret ; 
Fill the present with endeavour, 

Great results may bless us yet. 

Courage ! courage ! fainting brother, 

Fortune, honour may be won ! 
Faith shall aid us in our labour — 

Hear her voice, " It shall be done 1"^ 
Things which tell us of obstruction. 

Shall depart before our tread ; 
If we WILL them to destruction, 

They shall be to us as dead. 



LOST IN THE SXOW. 

*Tis a night of gloom and of tempest ! 

The branches of leafless trees. 
Like the bodies of heart rent mourners,. 

Are rocking beneath the breeze. 

The hour is young, and yet weary 
Are inmates in hall and cot, 

For sounds of funereal hearing 
Are floating around the spot. 
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But not to the shepherd's lone dwelling 

Does weariness ever come ; — 
A woman is waiting in fondness, 

To welcome her husband home. 

Our hopes, be they ever the brightest, 

Miscarry, and strike us mute ; 
Not every blossom we number, 

Is destin'd to bear us fruit. 

"Dark, dark is the night," she repeateth, — 

But darker the day will be, 
For the light and joy of her dwelling 

She never again will see. 

Far down in the snow-cover'd valley 

The husband and father lies, 
Dead, both to the howl of the tempest, 

And his wife and children's cries. 



POPULAR CHIMES; 

OR, THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MAMMON. 

rime is money, and money is king I " 
e popular chimes, which merrily ring ; 
ley float on the air as living seeds, 
id fall and embody themselves in deeds, 
le language of trade is — " Each for himself! 
- is the greatest who gathers most pelf!" 
en are in earnest position to win, 
ght's a dead letter, and sin is not sin. 
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The rich cannot err ! their doings are fair ! 
The world bows down to the millionaire ! 
O, sweet are the chimes, and the words they ring- 
**Time is money, and money is king I" 

^*Time is money, and money is king !" 

Chime out ! chime out I and merrily ring : 

The mart is open — the hour is ten, 

The clerk sits down to his ink and pen ; 

*'A bargain ! a bargain I" the salesman cries. 

And the man that sells, and the man that buys, 

Are eager alike to reach the goal — 

The heaven-on-earth of the sordid soul : — 

" Be quick ! be quick ! say yea or nay ; 

The day is moving, and wears away. 

Remember the chimes, with their loud, shrill ring- 

*Time is money, and money is king I'" 

"Time is money, and money is king I' 

Sweet are the chimes, and the words they ring, 

To merchant — mechanic of mammon clan. 

Who daily assemble to plot and to plan. 

The young may ask for a hand to guide, 

But the needed hand is at once denied : 

Widow and orphan may ask for bread, 

At once the withering "no !" is said : — 

Business is business I all beggars must wait, 

Lazarus-like, at the rich man's gate : 

For his heart beats tune to the chimes which ring- 

" Time is money, and money is king ! " 

" Time is money, and money is king ! * 
Chime out I chime out ! and merrily ring : 
•Clatter and clang, for your end is near, 
-Men are refusing your words to hear ; 
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We listened long to your arrogant sound, 

Ye are weighed in the balance and "wanting" found; 

Your maxims profit not life nor death, 

In the wise man's ear ye are- empty breath ; 

The day of error is on the wane, 

The WRONG shall cower, the right shall reign ! 

Chime out ! chime out ! and dolefully ring — 

"Time is money, and money is king !" 



OUR MARKET-DAY. 

'Tis market-day in our little town ; 
Crowds are hurrying up and down, 
Hither, thither, like leaves that are blown 

In cruel days of October ; 
For love of money "runs in the blood" — 
"We must have clothing, we must have food !" 
Mingle together the bad and the good, 

The staid and not "over sober." 

Met together are every class — 
The town-taught dame and the country lass. 
Wearers of clogs and "slippers of glass," 
The "wide-awake" and the "green as grass," 
Rider of horse, and driver of ass, 
Bashful of face, and the face of brass ; 
Blocking the road which we fain would pass ; 
Nought so dead as a living mass. 

When self binds every member. 
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The singer of songs — the musical man. 
And numberless hosts of the lazy clan, 
Who want to live, but not to work, 
In laziness shaming the noted Turk : 
Who beg and borrow, defraud and steal, 
Count all things lawful which bring a meal ;. 
These are seen in our town to-day. 
And busy at work, these men of play. 

And profit is in their labour. 

One is ringing the market-bell* — 
A different thing from the funeral knell ; 
Its musical tongue hath ever told — 
The one thing needful is gold, is gold ! 
The other telleth with faltering breath — 
The one thing certain is death, is death ! 
He ringeth it strong, he ringeth it long, 
He is keeping tune to the popular song- 
Time is money, and money is king ! 
Who could not to such music ring? 
Heard the patter of hurrying feet, 
To song so pleasant they merrily beat. 
Buyers and sellers and bellman sing — 
Time is money, and money is king ! 

Ours indeed is a ''golden age," 
Gold, gold, gold is ever the rage ; 
Ladies favour the golden shade. 
And in "our Tweeds" the thread's display'd; 



* Some of my readers who attend Brampton market may 
probably find fault with my interpretation of the "market 
bell," — its notes being anything but musical and stirring. 
This poem was written in the old days, when John Hogg 
gave il the merry swing : now it is difficult to discern betwixt 
the "ring" and the **strike." 
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Writers of books have taken the hint, 

And fashionable books are on fashionable tint; 

Nay, every volume we now behold, 

Although not written, is "lettered" in gold; 

Young and old of every mould. 

Follow the fashion — the worship of gold I 

Alas I alas ! these faulty times — 

(keater the poverty, greater the crimes ; 

The gauger of faults, abroad or at school , 

Still holds in his hands a golden "rule," 

And ;^ s. d, wherever we be. 

Speak good or ill for you and for me. 

Butter and eggs are pric'd and bought, 
And eggs, not golden, the metal have brought;. 
Butter is ting'd with a hue of gold. 
And turns to gold — 'tis dearly sold ; 
And ever a cry comes on the ear- - 
" Everything is dear, is dear ! 
Well may farmers remove *the pack,' 
And ride themselves on the horse's back !" 
This the talk of a grumbling lot. 
Who care not whether they work or not ; 
Who yet would share in the fortune good. 
Without the culture of even a rood. 
Ah, even now, as in days of yore. 
Men must work, and work the more. 
For mind is active, and, hand in hand, 
Toils with commerce, in every land : 
Only workers can have and Rist:, 
Drones can never but see the prize. 

Seen those alleys of "wooden walls,' 
Known in the trade by name of "stalls ;" 



^ 
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The pedlar opens his drapery pack, 

And eases awhile his labouring back ; 

The Italian man, upon his head 

Has "figures of life"— -men long since dead, 

And girl and boy, with wondering eye. 

Follow the voice with the foreign cry— 

"Images, images, vo vil py?" 

Beautiful "figures" are gathered there, 

"The sleeping child," and "the child at prayer," 

None so much praise from the maiden brings 

As the "angel-babe," with its golden wings. 

"All on the stall a penny-a-piece I" 
Seen the lamb with its golden fleece, 
And golden eggs, and golden geese. 
Little cupids with golden wings, 
Bearing aloft their golden rings. 
" Here are toys for girls and boys ! 
The silent doll, and the doll of noise. 
That cries 'mamma,' and opens its eyes — 
(^ome, little maiden, and seize the prize !" 

" Half-past one," the school bell rings, 
And over the heart a shadow flings ; 
The girl who follow'd the "image man," 
Soon gets a taste of the master's ban : 
She comes to school, but she comes "too late," 
And now, with many a luckless mate. 
Bears the cost on the hand and "pate," 
And tears fall down at a rapid rate ; 
Instead of figures upon the slate, 
Is seen the "figure" — oh, seen so late — 
"The angel babe." She mourns her fate, 
And longs to share in the heavenly state. 
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Whoever would pass the' "pearly gate," 
Must "learn to labour," learn "to wait." 

The vendor of pills— the quackery gent. 
Who physics the folks to their hearts' content^ 
Is seen at his post on "jaunting car," 
Doing at once both trade and war : 
He calls the doctor a simple fool, 
Himself a scholar of nature's school. 
He ever cures and never kills, 
Warns the people of doctors' bills ; 
His panacea but once yoa try, 
The ills which worry, away will fly. 
Hark to his voice — "Look, look this way. 
Just make a trial — no cure, no pay ! " 
O honest man ! and he stoops to give, 
But his friendly hands both give and receive^ 
The one refuses to loosen its hold. 
Till seen the copper, the silver, or gold : 
And thus the man with his bland pretence, 
Robs the folks of their time and pence. 

Seen in the "square" a motley crowd, 
W^here one is crying both clear and loud — 
"Who bids ! who bids ! I sell ! I sell ! 
A-going ! A-going ! I will not dwell ! " 
A moment more, and the hammer is down. 
The coveted thing is the bidder's own ; 
Kettles and cans, and earthenware, — 
"The household clock," and "the old arm- 
chair," 
Are changing hands — for poverty came 
To the hearth and home of the widow'd dame : 
The heart of the landlord, like his gold; 
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Is a thing of trade, is hard — is cold. 
"Right is right ! " The "shilling a week " 
The thrifty woman was wont to seek, 
Is miss'd by the man of boundless wealth- 
Has he consider'd the loss of health ? 
That loss has come to his tenant poor ; 
Would he still lessen her little store ? 
"Right is right !" O, take thy gold, 
Wrap it in purse of many a fold, 
'Tis only thine for a time to hold, 
Others will clutch it when thou art old. 
And leave thee only the churchyard mould : 
Man passes away* like a tale that is told — 
O folly of follies, the worship of gold ! 

Bright the windows of neighbouring shops, 
Tempting the boy with marbles and tops ; 
Tempting many a man-tall boy, 
With suits of "super" and "corduroy," 
Tempting the girl with ribbons and lace — 
For we with fashion must ever keep pace. 
•O well the shopman plieth his art, 
None more busy in all the mart. 

Quietness comes to the busy street, 

As after the rain the drizzling sleet ; 

Customers visit, like sleet and rain — 

iTireater the shower, greater the gain : 

But market hours move on apace. 

And stillness of death creeps over the place 
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GRUMBLING MAKES NO BREAD. 

There passed a stranger through a town, 

His trappings silver-mounted; 
The rings which on his fingers shone, 

Were all his fingers counted. 
To see him all the children ran. 

The old folk fiock'd together ; 
From child to child, from man to man. 

The talk — what brought him hither ? 



The town was small, the people poor. 

And had been so for ages ; 
They ate their bread with tempers sour, 

They grumbled at their wages. 
And met dame fortune day by day 

With curses and reproaches — 
" Here we must slip-shod plod the way. 

Whilst others ride in coaches.'* 



From town to town, till setting sun. 

The stranger never pauses, 
A something waiteth to be done — 

The day already closes ; 
The idlers in the little town 

Talk on till night approaches — 
" Here slip-shod we walk up and down. 

And others ride in coaches." 
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THE "WRITTEN ROCK" 



[Dr. Bruce writes: "In Cumberland there are severar 
Roman inscriptions on the face of the ancient quarries. The 
most remarkable of this class of antiquities, however, is the 
'Written Rock' of the Gelt, near Brampton. Some doubt 
exists as to the precise reading of the inscription, but the 
general purport of it is this : The vexillarri of the second 
legion under Optio. called Agricola, were, in the consulship 
of Flavius Aper, and Albinus Maximus (a.d. 207), employed 
to hew stones here for the Romans." 

Lord Tennyson, in "Gareth and Lynette," thus refers to 
the " Written Rock " of the Gelt :— 

**In letters like to those the vexillary 
Hath left crag-carven o'er the streaming Gelt.*'] 



" Sermons in stones !" the king of poets wrote ; 

O for the heart to hear, and understand ! 
The plainest slab is with instruction fraught, 

Then how much more the rock near which we- 
stand ? 
Here play'd the crafty, well-instructed hand 

Of one who lived when Romans rul'd the day. 
That day hath passed ! but seen the chiselled sand,. 

The cunning hand long mingl'd with the clay. 
How soon do mortals pass from scenes away — 

Their very names wash'd out by rolling time ! 

Memories of men who make their lives sublime, 
Live but awhile, then hasten to decay. 

What sermon utters this moss-cover'd stone ? 

Thy common 7vorks shall live when thou art gone!' 
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A SHORT SPEECH AND LONG 
REPENTINGS. 

[Tradition tells us that Lord William Howard, better known- 
as "Belted Will," remaining longer in his study than he 
was wont to do, was waited upon by one of his men, who 
wished to know what was to be done with a moss-trooper 
they had taken in the early part of the day. Thus interrupted 
in his studies, he passionately uttered the words, "Hang him 
in the devil's name." On descending to the hall a short time 
after, he was grieved to find that his hasty commands had 
been carried into effect.] 

Lord Howarde sat in his castle home, 

And wearily long sat he, 
The dusk had come to his dingy room^ 

And shadows fell drearilie. 

"What doeth my lord?" the vassal said,. 

"What doeth my lord ?" quoth he, 
"The dial hath play'd its deepest shade. 

Yet never his face see we." 

"I'm weary to-day, let fight who may, 

No' labour to-day for me, 
All work and no play, all life doth slay, 

I'll handle my books a wee." 

Thus said Lord Howarde, that man of war ;; 

'Twas thus to himself spake he : 
The sun fell far, and the evening star 

Still found the book on his knee. 

A messenger stands his lord before. 

And a puzzled man is he : 
" We found a robber upon the moor. 

Await we thy just decree." 
10 
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Lord Howarde unto the messenger, 

Gave answer hastilie — 
"Bother the game ! i' the devil's name, 

Hang him on yonder tree." 

Straightway he taketh the moss-trooper, 

He taketh him to the tree, 
No trial was there, nor given a prayer, 

He hanged him speedilie. 

And now Lord Howarde has left his room. 

He would the prisoner see ; 
And there has come o'er his heart a gloom,- 

He seeth the fatal tree, — 

He seeth the dead moss-trooper there. 
Then mournfully sigheth he, — 

"^That word on the stair, O stranger fair, 
Was given too hastilie." 

Lord Howarde thought of that hasty word, 

Whenever he passed the tree, 
For ever was heard a raven bird 

Croaking most piteouslie. 



1 



GILLES-FIL-BUETH. 

[At the time of the Norman conquest, the barony of Gilsland 
'was the possession of Gilles Bueth. He was promptly ejected, 
and the lordship was granted to the family of De Vallibus or 
Vaux. 

Camden tells us, that Gilles- Fil-Bueth was slain by Lord 
<ie Vaux, who afterwards built Lanercost Priory, as an expi- 
ation of his crime, A.D. 1116.] 
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It is that jubilant season still, 

When the sun and gentle showers 

Frolic together o'er vale and hill, 
And waken the sleeping flowers. 

It is that season of life and love, 

So often by poets sung : 
When nature whispers of things above. 

And maketh the old feel young. 

The trees that towered a ghostly throng. 
Are dressed in their sweetest green ; 

And echoes again the cheerful song, 
Where silence and death had been. 

One passes along the flowery road. 

With step both heavy and slow. 
Like one that beareth a cruel load. 

Or waiteth a coming foe. 

He holds a bow in his brawny hand, 

And reeds in a silver quiver ; 
'Tis Lord de Vaux, who owneth the land 

That stretcheth by Irthing river. 

** The youth will come — he loveth the wood, 

He loveth to hunt the game ; 
The same bold spirit is in his blood, 

As lives in all of his name. 

** The youth shall die, I will strike him low. 

He setteth at nought my word , 
The dwarfy chicken still dares to crow. 

Forgetting that I am lord.'' 
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Thus speaks the baron, his hand the while 
Grasps keener the well-strung bow ; 

His eyes are measuring many a mile — 
The hours move wearily slow. 

Gilles-Fil-Bueth, the young and fair, 
Is dressed in his coat so green ; 

His arrows are chosen with skill and care, 
And pointed with death, I ween. 

Deep in the forest alone he speeds. 
And chaseth the stag and boar. 

And soon the feathery flying reeds 
Have counted the dead a score. 

" This is the forest, and near, the hall, 
The home where my fathers dwelt ; 

The Norman soldier has ta'en our all — 
To others his favours dealt. 

"And he who owneth my father's lands. 
Forbids me the deer to slay : 

Perish for ever his harsh commands — 
Be they forgotten, I say I " 

He pulls the bow with a giant's strength. 

The arrow away hath sped 
Full many a yard of its limber length — 

The stag it honour'd is dead. 

But speeds an arrow from yonder oak, 

That quiets his active hand ; 
The man that guideth that deadly stroke, 

Is lord of the forest land. 
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The sweet youth died from that arrow wound, 

In the lonely forest alone ; 
And long was echoed, the wild waste round. 

His harrowing*, dying groan. 

The baron heard it that night in fear — 

It haunted his castle home ; 
Many a day, and many a year, 

That pitiful voice would come. 

He wanders ever, and finds no rest — 

He feeleth the curse of Cain ; 
And fails to quiet his guilty breast, 

By penance of lengthened pain. 

The monks would silence the voice within — 

They speak of an abbey built. 
From "the man of sin," it smiles may win. 

But cannot atone for guilt. 

Built is the abbey ; but false hath been. 

The promise the friars gave ; 
A voice is heard, and a form is seen, 

That follow him down to his grave. 



THE "BELTED WILLS" AT NA\^ORTH 
CASTLE. 

[During the summer and autumn months of the year 1866, 
most of (ne Howard family took up their residence at their 
baronial seat, Naworth Castle, Cumberland. On the 31st 
August, **The Belted Will" Rifle Corps, under the command 
-of their respected Captain (T. C. Thompson, Esq., Milton 
Hall), visited the castle, Where they received a Welcome after 
the good old English fashion.] 



e 
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Onward march an armed band ! 

Loud their bugles sound, and shrill, 
O'er the legend-haunted land, 

O'er the land of "Belted Will." 

They, by their commander led. 
With elastic step advance ; 

Hardy men, "on Irthing bred," — 
Men who have the eagle's glance. 

Na worth sees — oft seen before — 

Musket charged, and bayonet drawn ; 

And, as wont in days of yore. 

Wide her gates hath open thrown. 

Met in peace, that waging host : 
Gun salute, and clash of sword ! 

Valiant men, who proudly boast. 
Love for Cumbria and its lord. 

Sons of Howard ever live 
In their bosoms vital deep. 

They would them a welcome give, — 
Welcome to their border keep. 

On the stairs which reach the hall. 
Where still blooms the poet's tree,* 

Like the flowers which gem the wall. 
Seen the Howard family. 



* The seventh Earl of Carlisle has some admirable verses 
on the above tree, beginning with : — 

** My slight and slender jessamine tree, 
That bloometh on my Border tower ; 
Thou art more dearly loved by me, 
Than all the wealth of fairy bower." 
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Seen the noble future lord, 

Seen his blushing "ladye faire," 

And from hearts that throng the yard 
Come the fervent, silent prayer : — 

May they ever happy be ; 

Ever loved by all around ; 
Parents of a family, 

That shall hold their fame-won ground ! 



As the twilight shadows fall 
Over spreading wooded hills. 

Meet together in the hall, 

Cumbria's noble "Belted Wills." 

They who live to guard our homes — 
Live as he whose name they bear — 

Ready still when duty comes, 
Ready still to do and dare. 

And there comes upon the night, 
(Sparkling wine the goblet fills,) 

" Long may Howards hold their might I 
Long may live our * Belted Wills.* " 



VOICES. 

Oft a word in converse spoken. 
Strikes the melancholy heart. 

Like the hand of the musician. 
Making silent voices start. 
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And the many verberations, 

Floating through the startl'd soul, 

Seem akin to solemn echoes, 

Which we hear, but can't control. 

For they speak in tones of sadness, 
To our ever list'ning ears, 

Words which tell us of our losses. 
And of sorrows and of tears. 

On the sea of life, how many 

Of our barques have suffered wreck ! 

And how oft hath morning found us, 
Lonely on the wave-washed deck. 

Those, alas ! who voyag'd with us. 
Are no longer by our side ? 

Yet the words which they have utter'd, 
In our memories abide ; 

And a passing breath may startle — 
Give unto the dead a tongue ; 

The -^olian harp not sooner 
Wakes to joyous life and song. 



OUR GOURDS ARE NOT AMARANTHS. 
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The bright to-day a shadow wears, 
A darker waits the bright to-morrow ; 

The present hour already bears 

Within its folds some drops of sorrow. 
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We have our joys, we have our loves, 

The blessings of a gracious Giver, 
But each of brief duration proves, 

Like snowflakes on the lake and river. 

"VVe suffer loss ! Time, like a wave, 

Sweeps o*er the heart distressed and bleeding, 
And bears into the ocean grave 

Some darling treasure, in receding. 

There is in each an "aching void," 

Each bosom is by sorrow riven, 
We mourn the pleasures once enjoy'd. 

And longing raise our eyes to heaven. 



WIDELY PARTED, YET RELATED. 

I knew a man who, though not rich, 

Was king among his neighbours — 
Por cash he had to buy "a flitch," 

And strength to do his labours ; 
Who made to learning no pretence. 

Was not to canting given, 
Yet had as much of common sense 

As six men out of seven. 

I knew another, counted great — 
For he had vast possessions — 

Who liv'd upon his own estate. 
Was judge at county sessions ; 
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Was learned — could the heavens scan- 
Explain the laws of nature ; 

Who was, in fact, a gentleman, 
A scholar, and a teacher. 

But little things link man to man ; 

These two converse together : 
The topic — fields of spoiling grain — 

The strange, uncertain weather. . 
In common things they both are one,. 

Self-interest each engages — 
The man who calls estates his own, 

The man who works for wages. 



r^ 



KINDNESS. 

Show kindness to others ! 

Treat all men as brothers. 
Whatever their station, whatever betide p 

All envy disdaining, 

A failing discerning. 
Seek not to uncover, but rather to hide. 

Speak kindly to others, 

And wealth shall be yours. 
The magic of story still lives in kind words ; 

Let them be spoken. 

And hearts will fly open — 
Kind words are ever more mighty than swords^ 
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A HEART SNARE. 

Why doth the heart brood o'er the past — 

The past of many sorrows ? 
Why doth it looks of fondness cast 
O'er scenes where memories rise and blast 

To-days, and coming morrows ? 

It fondly seeks for balm and joy, 
But thorns grow with our flowers ; 

There's nought on earth without alloy, 

The ways of life perplex — annoy — 
The breeze unrobes our bowers. 

Behind the clouds are sunny rays. 

Behind our griefs are pleasures ; 
Pleasures which live, while life decays, 
The heart to these a visit pays. 

And proves them precious treasures. 



FEARING MUCH, BUT HOPING MORE. 

Life, how fraught with care and sorrow ! 

Earth, how much a vale of tears ! 
Well may creature fear the morrow. 

Well may dread the coming years : 

Years so full of disappointments, 

Years so full of sin and pain ; 
Years of losses and bereavements. 

Years of toil and little gain. 
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Death will come ! The heaven-born spirit, 
Wearied with the toilsome way, 

Shall the " better land " inherit, 
Where no sorrows cloud the day. 
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BEYOND. 

In our home beyond the river, 
There are partings never, never ; 
We are daily passing thither. 

Some have gone : 
Death our loving spirits sever, 
But we meet beyond the river, 

Every one. 

In our home beyond the river, 
There is rest for ever, ever — 
Rest awaits the long endeavour. 

And the pain : 
Here our joys and pleasures wither, 
But, beyond, they bloom for ever — 

O the gain ! 

Heavenly Father, and the Giver 
Of the rest beyond the river, 
From bondage, O deliver — 

Take us home : 
To the tearless land we ever 
Look, and wait the welcome " Hither "- 

Saviour come ! 
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DOOMED BY MAN, CHOSEN OF GOD. 

Exodus ii. 

Morn was chasing the slumbering mist, 
With darts from his silvery quiver. 

As the Hebrew maiden her sweet charge kiss'd, 
In the bulrush-ark by the river. 

Love waketh soon, but as soon doth hate ; 

A grief in her breast is welling ; 
She looks away to the city gate. 

And now to her parents' dwelling. 

For out of the palace a voice hath come, 
To the home of each Hebrew daughter ; 

The heart of her people is filled with gloom, 
For it doometh her sons to slaughter. 

The child is left to its peaceful dream. 
She watcheth and wearieth never ; 

For love supplieth an endless stream. 
Refreshing the spirit ever. 

In faith they have borne the infant there. 

They saw that to it was given 
A beauty, a countenance sweet and fair. 

That spake it a child of heaven. 

" Heaven will surely protect her own — 

From the tyrant king deliver !" 
Rememb'ring the acts to Israel shown. 

They lay it beside the river. 
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The cheeks of the maiden have lost their bloom, 

Her lips in their paleness quiver ; 
The daughter of Pharoah, and maids, have come 

To bathe in the crystal river. 

^'They will find the child ! That child will die !" 

Her faith in that anxious hour 
Passeth away as the zephyr's sigh. 

When neareth the evening shower. 

O Hebrew maid, were thy faith but bright, 
No danger would make thee shiver ; 

Around thee hovers an arm of might, 
And stretcheth out to deliver. 



The princess looks on the weeping child, 
The child of the Hebrew born ; 

But passeth away the passion wild. 
The pride, and the look of scorn. 



The heart that honoured her sire's decree, 
The mother as nurse engages. 

Her words, "Nurse thou this child for me. 
And I will give thee thy wages." 
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JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN. 

Genesis xxxvii. 

The sun was kissing the waking land, 

And driving the mists with his glitt-ring reins, 

When Joseph obeyed his sire's command — 
" Go visit thy brethren in Shechem's plains/' 

Sad was the parting of sire and son. 

For deep was the love in the old man's breast; 
He loved his children, every one — 

But Joseph the good, he loved the best. 

Over the fields of sparkling dew, 
He sped away on his errand of love ; 

Innocent dreamer, he little knew 
That journey from home would endless prove. 

-Out of the gardens of Hebron's vale. 

Came silent greetings from opening flowers ; 

The farewell notes of the nightingale 

Were sweetly echoed from myrtle bowers. 

Up in the heavens, the lingering stars 
Lay 'neath the sun, like withered leaves ; 

Far in the valley, his glittering bars 
Made more golden the golden sheaves. 

He thought of the dreams he'd dreamt and told. 

Of innocent pleasures his heart had felt ; 
-His brethren's looks and words so cold ; 
The sorrow which long in his bosom dwelt. 
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Thus musing, fearing and wondering still, 
He neared the border of Shechem*s land ; 

" How fare my brethren, well or ill?'* 
His spirit had caught the love command. 

But not in Shechem his brethren rest, 
The men and the flocks in Dothan dwell ; 

He hastes to obey his sire's behest — 

" Go, see if it be with thy brethren well !" 

And away he bounded with willing feet, 
Over the meadows and hillocks fair : 

Nor stayed till he heard the young lambs bleat— 
The young lambs claiming his brethren's care, 

With a burning heart and a beaming face, 
He hasten'd to give the loving kiss ; 

But not for him is the fond embrace — 
Oh, not for him is such earthly bliss. 

*'The dreamer! the dreamer! behold, he comes!" 
Were words which told of their bitter hate : 

And soon the envious counsel dooms 
That guileless youth to a cruel fate. 

But moveth one in that brother-band. 
Who seeks that sinless life to save ; 

Reuben takes, and, with careful hand. 
Lowers him down to a living grave ; 

But not to die. In that brother's heart 
A secret love to his brother stirr'd ; 

When comes the hour that they depart, 
He'd gladly release the captive bird. 
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The heartless brethren take again 

The weeping youth from his deep, deep grave; 
But strikes through his heart a keener pain — 

IshmaeUtes claim him, and name him slave ! 

The many-coloured and envied coat, 
From that slender form is rudely torn, 

And dipped in blood, and dripping brought. 
To hide the crime of that cruel morn. 

And deep, oh deep was that parent's grief — 
"An evil beast hath devour'd my child !" 

Nothing can bring to his heart relief; 
His sorrow, alas ! is long and wild. 

O, weeping soul I there is sweetly hid 
A Hand that ruleth the hour's events ; 

The cloud but hides, like a covering lid, 
A cup that teemeth with rich contents. 



TWO BEARS. 

How sad it is when noise and strife 
Surround the husband and the wife ; 
When anger takes the place of love. 
And household joys vexations prove. 

There liv'd a pair, by wedlock join'd. 
Who were not one in heart and mind. 
For each at different objects aim'd. 
And each the right of judgment claimed : 
11 
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Hence, contradictions *twixt them run, 
From rising till the setting sun ; 
And very oft contentions rose 
From angry words to cruel blows. 
No wonder that the neighbours round, 
Sufficient food for gossip found ; 
For some there are take more delight 
In what is wrong, than what is right ; 
Those idle folks who hate to do, 
Are often busy-bodies, too. 
Too lazy to attend to self, 
They love to dust their neighbours shelf; 
• Forgetting that, to others' eyes. 
Their own, neglected, open lies. 

This man and wife, like dog and cat, 
Now clutch'd at this, now bark'd at that ; 
And I have heard — it had been seen — 
That pots and pans had passed between. 
The tinker and the potter, too. 
Had for their hands enough to do ', 
And thus those honest creatures said : 
"Such work as this is good for trade, 
111 winds they are which blow no good ; 
Their quarrelling brings us clothes and food." 

Tis sad when neighbours take delight. 
In seeing wives and husbands fight ; 
Let us the better feeling share. 
And seek their peace, and not despair ; 
But call to mind these sayings true, 
When we such foolish doing view : 
"The lane is long that has no end," 
"Things at the worst begin to mend." 
This couple, as the sequel shows, 
Gave up their quarrels and their blows. 
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Their quarrels cease, and they agree- — 
The neighbours wonder this to see ; 
For they had never thought to find, 
These two become of gentle mind ; 
Good counsels were to them in vain, 
All friendly counsels they disdain ; 
But all at once, each spirit wild 
Becomes as gentle as a child. 

Thus, like the horse that runs away, 
Whose course caressings fail to stay, 
Without a word or check of hand, 
•Quite suddenly will make a stand. 
This wayward couple, man and wife, 
Oave up their folly and their strife. 
No doubt, experience did these two 
More good than all the talk could do. 

The neighbour folks were puzzled quite, 
To find the fighters did not fight ; 
And one made bold to ask the why, 
Who favoured was with this reply i-^- 
^* We do not air our little cares. 
For in the house we have two bears !" 
"Two bears !" the friend in wonder cries; 
^* Yes, real bears !" the wife replies, 
" But not of the destroying kind, 
And blest are they who such can find ; 
The one is known by name of Bear ; 
The other, neighbour, is Forbear." 
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"BEAR AND FORBEAR." 

** Bear and forbear," is a motto worth learning, 
Hatred and malice are foes at the best ; 

Those who are failing its wisdom discerning, 
Reap for their folly a life of unrest. 

" Bear and forbear," may be hard for the present- 
Men are but human, and self will intrude ; 

Crucify self, and the fruit shall be pleasant ; 
It shall be neither unlovely nor crude. 

" Bear and forbear !" we have all of us failings — 
He is unborn who perfection can boast ; 

Sad that the erring should glory in railings — 
Sad that the loudest have failings the most. 

" Bear and forbear," is a motto worth learning ; 

Be it engraven deep, deep on thine heart ; 
To this mark of knowledge be ever attaining ; 

Thou shalt be honoured in doing thy part. 



"WHATSOEVER A MAN SOWETH, THAT 
SHALL HE ALSO REAP." 

We are daily busy sowing 

Living seeds, and they are growing — 

Growing, whether good or ill : 
Soon the time will come for reaping ; 
Will it be a time of weeping ? 

Or, shall joy our bosoms fill ? 
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We are daily busy sowing, 

And too oft no thought bestowing — 

Heedless of the now or then ; 
Heedless of our spirits' sowings ; — 
O, what madness stamps our doings ! 

This is not the work of men ! 

O that quicken'd souls were ours ! 

And that "good seed" filled the furrows — 

Fiird the furrows of the heart ; 
Then a harvest fair would meet us, 
And a song of praise would greet us 

In the hour when we depart- 



LIFE IS BEAUTIFUL. 

Life is beautiful ! Of love's creation 

Are sweet endearments — fruits of vernal bloom ■ 
To Eschol grapes they bear a dear relation ; 

They sweetly tells us of our future home. 

Life is beautiful ! It hath its sorrows ! 

Evil and good spring ever from the ground ; 
But joys celestial fill the many furrows, 

And heavenly manna for each day is found. 

Life is beautiful ! Then let us never 

Its beauty mar by selfish thoughts or deeds ; 

"The crystal spring hath life, yet giveth ever, — 
So give, and we shall have for all our needs. 
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LOOKING TO JESUS. 

Looking to Jesus — the sun of the soul, 

Shall scatter thy darkness and sorrow ! 
As mists of the morning they swiftly shall roll, 
And though o*er thy spirit night shadows may fall^ 
Thou still shalt wait calmly the morrow. 

Looking to Jesus ! thy life shall become 

As sweet and as fair as a flower ! 
And heavenly graces shall burst into bloom, 
Which brightly shall flourish o'er nature's cold tomb^ 

Shall beautify heaven's own bower. 

Looking to Jesus ! in life and in death, 

Sweet peace to the bosom is given \ 
Though Christians may suffer from earth's chilling: 

breath, 
Yet still they are blessed ; the Saviour saith 

That "their's is the kingdom of heaven." 



THE WRECK OF THE LONDON, 

[The ss. London foundered in the Bay of Biscay on the- 
iith January, 1866, while on her way to Melbourne. Two> 
hundred and twenty persons perished, including Captaia 
Martin, who bravely stuck to his vessel till she sank.] 

From the south to the north went speeding forlh — 

"7%^ London^ wrecked and lost !" 
And it stopped the gay in their song of mirth, 
And gave unto grief a deeper birth, 

And many the tears it cost. 
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A short, short week, and we hear the knell 

That palsies the list'ning heart ! 
For it speaks to us of the last farewell, 
Of friends we lov'd so long and so well, 

And causeth an endless smart. 

They had left our hearths with a hopeful look — 

A hope that, in years to come. 
They would sit again by the cosy nook, 
Or walk again by the pebbly brook, 

In this our English home. 

A husband takes in that noble ship* 

His wife to her future home ; 
"Twixt cup and lip there's many a slip !" 
The quicker they speed on that marriage trip, 

But hastens their fearful doom. 

Anon we learn, *mid hope and fear. 

That some from that wreck are sav'd ; 
And we brush from our eyes the trickhng tear. 
And wait impatient those names to hear — 
Those names on our hearts engrav*d. 

We wait in vain ! O, not for us 

Are the gladsome words — "They live !" 
And we turn again to bear the cross. 
And think of the gain, and think of the loss, 
Which the hand of death can give. 



* A reference is here made to a Cumbrian who had "done 
well" in Australia, and who had returned to his native country 
to take to himself a wife. He was married a day or two 
previous to the sailing of the ship. He and his wife were 
among the many who perished on board that ill-fated vessel 
— The London. 
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And soon we hear from the living few, 

The whole of that tale of woe : 
The patient endurance of friends and crew, 
'Mid waves that lashed, and winds that blew, 
In that day and night of awe. 

In fancy we visit the sinking wreck, 
And mix with the anxious crowd ; 
With them we walk the watery deck — 
We hear the sorrow that knows no check — 
While the waves fall thick and loud. 

We see the forms that shrink and start, 

As the waters break and fill ! 
One there unfolds the heavenly chart, 
And One, unseen, to the troubled heart 

Is crying, " Peace, be still !" 

A calmness visits that waiting band — 

So sudden — so soon to die ! 
Motionless, speechless, lo, they stand ! 
Nought is seen but the love-clasp d hand, 

And passionate, tearful eye. 

A stir is made ! there are men who see 

A chance — an escape to life ! 
A boat is launched on that boiling sea — 
Those who enter must madmen be — 

'Twill only prolong the strife. 

They are in the boat ! they are on the wave ! 

They call upon one to come — 
That one is Martin, the true and brave, 
He stands erect, he awaits his grave, 

And wishes them "God speed" home. 
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But scarce is the tiny speck afloat, 

Than a voice breaks on the air — 
"A thousand pounds for a seat in the boat ! " 
Ah ! vain was the favour the lady sought ! 

For they neither can nor dare. 

A moment more and no sound is heard — 

No sound but the roaring sea ! 
Still are the hearts that lately stirr'd, 
-And lips which utter'd the cheering word^ 

Are silent to you and me. 

The ship is gone with her hundreds down, 

Down, down to the silent deep ! 
The emigrant's gold he call'd his own, — 
The hopes which promised a future crown. 

Are down in the ocean's keep. 



WILD FLOWERS. 

Dear native wild flowers, what gladness ye bring. 
You make ever welcome the coming of spring ! 
I love you, I love you, both madly and well, 
For deep in my bosom your memories dwell ! 
Each year I await you — you noiselessly come. 
And cover the earth with your sweetness and bloom. 
And cover my heart, that is lonely and bare. 
With thoughts that bear blossom both fragrant and 

fair. 
There are beautiful flowers in gardens that grow, 
-Some bright as the sunset, some fair as the snow, 
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But yet ye are dearer ; ye blossom so free, 
By mountain and meadow, by river and sea ; 
The poor with the rich may regard as their own, 
These gifts which the Father in mercy hath sown. 
Ye are dear ! ye are dear ! O, wild growing flowers^ 
Ye carry me back to life's happiest hours — 
The hours of childhood — the sweetest and best, 
When earth in her glittering garment was drest : 
With playmates around, who so happy as I ? 
My heart was as blithe as the bird in the sky ; 
We joyfully wander'd o'er hill and thro* dell, 
Led on, ever on, by your magical spell. 
Those playmates, alas ! are removed from the scene^ 
And little remaineth to tell they have been ; 
But they left in your keeping their sayings and deeds. 
And ye whisper them forth in the woodlands and 

meads. 
Then welcome ! O, welcome ! ye children of spring ! 
For dear, sweetly dear, are the thoughts that ye bring ! 



THE EVENING HOUR. 

O sweet is the hour that calls us 
From the toils of the day away, 

As sweet as the jubilee morning 
To the hearts that in prison lay. 

For it takes us back to our dwellings. 
To our darlings and loves again ; 

Vexations and cares are forgotten, 
And what we have felt of pain. 
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From the storms of life we are shelter'd ! 

Far beneath is the care-wash'd beach : 
In our ears are the waves' commotion, 

But our hearts are beyond their reach. 

Home is a castle, well guarded ; 

Love ever keeps watch at the gate ; 
No foe is permitted to enter. 

No friend is permitted to wait. 

The children gather around us — 
They have much to tell and to ask ; 

To interpret their strange sweet language, 
Is a pleasant and difficult task. 

Their voices awaken emotions, 

Like the verse of some dear old song ; 

And our hearts in fancy are carried 
O'er the beautiful past along. 

Life's duties may bring separations — 
We will meekly endure our cross ; 

For the evening hour awaits us. 
And will more than repay our loss. 



TRANSITION. 

The clock in the old church tower, 
That ever to Time beats true, 

Hath tolled a knell to the old year. 
And chimes a hymn to the new. 
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The dead is left for the living — 

The known for the unknown friend ; 

The tongue that late mimicked sorrow, 
Is first with gay song to blend. 

Quick from the grave to the altar 
Ye turn, O thoughtless bells ! 

Long are your welcome greetings. 
But brief are your cold fkrewells. 

•Chime ! there are many who listen. 
Who echo your merry tone. 

Who welcome the new year morning, 
Who grieve not the old year gone. 

And yet, to many a dwelling, 
Ye come, a mournful throng : 

Ye fall on the grief-strung bosom. 
And waken the solemn song. 

And fancy hears in your music, 
As hears in the ocean shells, 

The soundings of troubl'd waters, 
The echoes of sad farewells. 

Some look away to the future, 

Some mournfully cling to the past. 

As clingeth the green-leafed ivy. 
To trees struck down by the blast. 
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"DUST TO DUST." 

Down ! down ! down ! 
The narrow street of the busy town, 

The corpse to the grave is carried ! 
Harnessed trade is going its round, 
Heedless of the funereal sound — 
Looking away from the yawning ground^ — 

The ground where the dead are buried ; 
But above the clash, and above the din 
Of hammers that strike, and wheels that spin, 
Is heard the tread of the conqueror — Sin ; 

Loud are its steps, and hurried. 
And the man of pleasure and sordid gain. 
Hears the voice of the funeral train, 

And the "still small voice" within : — 
"Thy eager pursuits are all in vain. 
Time is bearing thee on amain, 
Bearing thee nearer the narrow lane 
That leads to the dead man's inn ! 
In the narrow room within — 
In that narrow room shut in. 
On a couch of soil 
Thou shalt rest awhile, 
Till the feast of worms begin." 

Down ! down ! down ! 
And waiting earth receiveth her own ; 

"Earth to earth" returns : 
The sexton singeth his sad "Amen," 

And falls from his hand 

The uttering sand — 
The sand that falls like Etna rain. 
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Burning the heart, and burning the brain- 
Dust that wooeth, and not in vain, 

The passive dead, 

The two are wed. 
And closely one the lately twain — 

" Dust to dust" returns. 



HELPS BY THE WAY. 

Spake the springs unto the showers, 
From their beds among the rushes. 
From the shades of water-lilies : — 
" Are ye sisters ? are ye brothers ? 
Tell us, O ye crystal showers, 
What we are to one another ? 
What we are, alas ! we know not — 
Know not whither we are going — 
Only know we live and languish ! 
Sands around and suns above us, 
Rob us of our little being : 
In a strange land living — dying — 
Sad, alas ! is our condition !" 
Answered thus, the silver showers. 
To the springs among the rushes : — 
" We are sisters, come to greet you, 
We are brothers, come to meet you. 
On your march across the desert, 
To a pleasant land and fruitful. 
To the arms of one who loves you. 
To the mother of all waters." 
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And a brooklet sparkl'd onward — 
Onward through the spreading valley ; 
Willows bent their heads and kiss'd it, 
For the blessings that it brought them. 
Happy was the little brooklet — 
Happy in its blessing others ; 
Pleasant thoughts were in its bosom : — 
" I am nearing fast the ocean, 
Joyous is my journey thither !" 
But obstructions wait its future, 
Wait its passage to the ocean ; 
And from sources least expected. 
Come its hindrances and crosses : 
•Grasses it had nurs'd and nourish'd, 
Eushes which had sprung and shooted 
From the seeds which it had scattered 
In its day of joyous labour. 
These, alas ! with many others. 
Wring its fainting heart with sorrow ; 
And it cries, with voice of anguish, 
"** Is there none to help and cheer me?" 

Now a voice that knows no terror. 
Speaks unto it from a distance : 
'Tis the rushing, dashing river ; 
There is life in all it utters : — 
" Fretful, timid little river, 
I have heard thy cry, and hasten 
With a help that triumphs ever ; 
In my arms are many brothers. 
Many sisters, and we wait thee ; 
We are strong, for we are many. 
And we live and help each other ; 
•Come unto us, timid brother. 
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Thou shalt share in all our blessings ; 
Shalt be strengthened and shall strengthen ! ' 
It has heard the kindly greeting, 
And, with heart elate and buo3rant. 
Springs and meets the calling river. 

On through fruitful lands, the river 
Passes on, and knows no staying ; 
" Unity is strength," its motto, 
Like a mighty wind it sweepeth. 
Bending, moving all before it — 
All obstructions flee before it ; 
But a beauty riseth ever 
On the borders of the river ; 
And the land through which it floweth. 
Echoes with a sound of gladness ; 
Ocean hears the singing waters, 
And, with longings of a mother, 
Runs and clasps them to her bosom. 




THE VILLAGE FUNERAL, AND 
OTHER POEMS. 

(Published 1871.) 



THE VILLAGE FUNERAL. 

Tis summer now ! our many woods are green ; 
The sky no longer wears an angry frown, 
But, like a blushing girl, deals out her smiles 
In lavish kindness on admiring eyes : 
Meandering streams a-tune their notes to mirth,. 
And sweetly join in concert with the breeze ; 
While, skimming o'er the blue ethereal space, 
The sportive bee and butterfly are seen ; 
In bush and tree gay warblers vie in song, 
And hill and valley teem with golden flowers. 

'Tis summer now ! and elfin winds, a-glee. 
Play "hide-and-seek" in school and cottage home,. 
Wiling the children to the sunny lanes ; 
And hoary-headed men sit 'neath the shade 
Of spreading elm, or of towering oak. 
Listening to the music of the day. 
Forgetting for a while that they are old. 
12 
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Beautiful is summer ! flower and leaf 
Display the cunning of the hand Divine, 
And bid us stay our footsteps and admire I 
The laden fields are vocal with the praise 
Of Nature's God, whose Name perfection is ; 
While falls upon the ear the common song — 
Summer is beautiful ! 

'Tis afternoon ; 
Hope-gifted life has gone the sunny round, 
And, wearied with the pleasures of the way. 
Now longing waits for silence and repose ! 
'Tis afternoon — the sober hour of day — 
The wing'd musicians harp on minor keys, 
And move to melancholy the pensive soul ! 
Sweeter and fainter fall the mellow notes. 
Like sobs that break upon the ebbing tide. 

On yonder height that, towering, looketh down, 
Giant-like, upon the neighbouring hills, 
Is seen the village church — that silent friend. 
That speaks a long reproof to grovelling souls. 
Inviting them to higher, holier aims. 
East and west it looks, where sets and rises 
The eternal sun — a preacher true. 
And sweet instructor of bereaved hearts ; 
A voice that bids them watch the closing grave. 
And calmly wait the resurrection hour ! 
The golden orb shines fair upon its walls. 
And lingers long, spending its parting beams 
In farewells to its early-greeting friend. 
The churchyard gate lies open to the wind, 
And with a sepulchral voice is crying — "give !" 
Answering to its call, the willing sexton, 
True lackey unto death, is all alert, 
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And hastes to swell the multitude of graves. 
Death knows no loss ! all seasons are for him ; 
And each a harvest yields unto his hands ; 
Each hour he puts his greedy sickle in, 
And morn and eve is heard his *' harvest home." 

A father dies ! and who can tell the loss 
Sustained by those who bear that parent's name ! 
The strong protector of the fold is gone, 
And follows swift the scattering of the flock. 
Now home is desolate 1 the mystic cord 
That bound in one the family, is snapp'd, 
And, like the fabled bundle, one by one 
Become a ruin 'neath some tyrant hand : 
The mother for a time maintains her ground, 
And wards awhile the blows misfortune wields ; 
But she at length succumbs to nature's rule, 
And joins her partner in the land of graves. 

One is dead ! Within the house of mourning,* 
Like the Israelites of old, assemble 
The "friends and neighbours" of the dear deceased; 
And, standing round the table freely spread, 
Partake in silence of the plain repast. 



•In Brampton the custom of "public funerals" prevails. 
The parish clerk, parading the streets, and tolling his bell at 
intervals, invites, in melancholy notes, the "friends and 
neighbours" to attend the funeral of the deceased. At the 
house of mourning, bread and cheese and ale are placed upon 
the table, which are partaken of by the company, in silence. 
There is promise of the ale-table being superseded by the tea- 
table, a change attributed to the spread of temperance in our 
midst. Church attendance is also honoured. On the second 
Sunday following interment, the near relatives of the deceased, 
wearing the insignia of mourning, attend service in the 
parish church. The second Sunday is probably chosen, so 
that time may be had for the making of the mournings. 
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They keep no passover ! speak not they 
Of flight from Egypt to the promised land, 
But utter — **We are travellers to the grave !" 
A dreary stillness floods the village street — 
A prelude to the solemn march of death ! 
The children crowd together, silent-tongued, 
Their eyes bespeaking wonderment and grief ; 
And old men sit in loneliness and thought, 
Interpreting the language of the hour. 

Before the cottage door the corpse is laid, 
And friend and neighbour join in solemn song — 
The village requiem for the pious dead ! 
Sweet hymn ! the vehicle that beareth balm 
And comfort ministers to wounded souls. 
Anon the hour of separation comes ! 
Along the silent street, with solemn tread, 
Pass mournful neighbours, bearing to the tomb 
One known and loved. True mourners they, not paid 
"To mimic sorrow when the heart's not sad," 
Like those, alas I who mourn the city's dead ; 
Love prompts them ever in this kindly act, 
And well rewards them for their free-will deed. 
Solemn the scene and fitting to the hour ! 
Nature is mute — a mourner seemeth she ! 
No sound is heard, none save the tolling bell. 
Awakening echoes in the breasts of men. 
And these, in turn, dull echoes in the soul ! 
When, spelling out the alphabet of death, 
Men, trembling, read that they are mortal too. 
The long procession makes a palsied stand 
On ground that parts the living from the dead ; 
The grave is reached — the funeral service read> 
The precious seed committed to the earth. 
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And mourners homeward wend with bleeding hearts; 
And friends disperse; some sad and slow, and some 
With step and mien that speak forgetfulness : 
There are, who flee advance of solemn thoughts, 
And give to gaiety a welcome hand. 

An hour has passed ! again the village wears 
Its wonted smile : light-hearted youth rings out 
Its merry laugh upon the village green, 
And old men only, sit and muse on death. 
That mighty chief who takes us unaware, 
Shoots forth his darts with no uncertain aim. 
And robs our homes of those we least can spare. 

Night calls to sleep ! Not all obey the voice — 
The day has left a question some would solve : — 
^* Man giveth up the ghost, and where is he?" 
The midnight hour gives impulse unto thought. 
And in the "narrow way" the key is found 
That opens unto them the mystery. 
And there are those, alas ! who shirk the task ; 
Creatures who in the crowd put on the man. 
But play the coward when alone with God ! 

Night calls to sleep ! We hearken, and, in dreams, 
"Attend" again the Village Funeral. 



^ 
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THE PRODIGAL SON. 

And this bis task ! the noble born— the son 
Belov'd ! a hired feeder of the swine 
That range at will the barren fields among, 
Denied the very husks the herd do eat. 
Poor Prodigal, how lost ! to hope how lost ! 
How drear unto his soul the strangers' land ! 
He knoweth not for him are wakeful eyes, 
Forgiveness, and a welcome kind and true ! 
Else would he stand erect, shake off his fears, 
And be again superior to the crowd. 

The sun hath set behind the western hills, 
And, dress'd in ashen garb, the widow'd earth 
Now mourns her absent lord with many tears : 
The nodding flowers, sweet offspring of his care,. 
Have closed their eyes to sleep away their grief; 
And twinkling stars beguile the dreary hours 
In silent whisperings of the day's decease. 

It is the evening of the seventh day ! 
The day of rest ! the Elim of the heart ! 
The garden in the wilderness of days. 
And yielding to the soul enduring good ! 
For God has bless'd this day and hallowed it. 
O day of days ! thy closing hours, how sweet ! 
The moments in their passage whisper peace, 
And to the troubl'd soul a calmness give. 
O holy voice, that calls the heart away 
From toil and loss, that woos the truant thoughts. 
And leads to meditation and repose. 
The lone one sleeps ! and sleeping, dreams of home t 
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That paradise to infancy and youth ! 
Dreameth anon that Paradise regained — 
Lives o'er again the blissful hours of yore — 
Receives the morning and the evening kiss — 
And answers to the happy name of son. 
The night steals on— the Prodigal awakes, 
And finds himself a slave in far-off lands ; 
Yet sweet the influence of that Sabbath dream ! 
The home — the love — the welcome and the kiss. 
Like visitors angelic, come and go, 
And call the youthful wanderer to himself: — 
"My Father Hves, and living, lives to love !" 
The happy thought — the heaven-directed seed, 
Takes ready root, and genders into life. 
Behold him now ! The flashing eye bespeaks 
His honesty of purpose, and his vow — 
" I will arise and to my Father go ! " 
Uttered in the fulness of his heart, 
Fulfilment finds in action swift and sure : 
He looks the rising sun full in the face. 
And lightly takes the certain path to peace. 

An old man lives ! His stately mansion stands 
Surrounded by the beautiful of earth — 
Towers above the proud and verdant hills — 
And speaks of plenty to the passer-by. 
Ample his fortune ! yet the old man weeps, 
And loads the passing zephyrs with his sighs. 
Refusing to be comforted ! His son, 
His youngest son, the Prodigal, "is not;" 
And what to him the beauty and the power ! 
Till he returns, he lives to grieve and hope, 
For silent is the music of his heart — 
The absent one alone can wake its chords. 
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Love wearies not — hopes on, and patient waits 
The rising and the setting of the sun ! 
Numbers the wingbd hours as they pass, 
And counts them gain unto its darling plans. 
Behold the father at his wonted task. 
Piercing the misty distance, open armed. 
As though expectant of his son's return ! 
■Gazing, he sees, a long way off, in rags. 
One weary, bending towards the open gate ; 
A look sufficeth ! he descries his son — 
Runs — falls upon his neck and Jcisses him ! 
The Prodigal's confession — "I have sinned," 
Is sweetly silenced by the father's "bring." 
The best robe adorns the wanderer now ! 
The regal ring is on his finger placed, 
Shoes on his feet, and kill'd the fatted calf. 
And rings the song of love upon the hills — 
" Eat and merry be ! I have found my son ! 
My son was dead — he lives ! he lives again !" 



ALIVE TO THE PRESENT— DEAD TO 
THE FUTURE. 

[Many years ago, the writer heard a minister make reference 
to a heathen nation whose custom it was annually to elect 
their king, who, at the expiration of the year, suffered death. 
Whether the gentleman gave it as a fact, or mere supposition, 
he is unable to say.] 

"The King to death !" startles the drowsy air, 
And wakes the sleepy inmates of the glen ; 
Tell-tale echo to the gossiping hills 
Repeats the words, in soft and solemn tones, 
And, following the savage shouts of men, 
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The plaintive melodies of morning come. 

'Tis early morn ! Waiting the rising sun, 

The fever'd multitude impatient stand. 

Already dawns the hey-day of the year — 

The day of coronation and of death : 

The King must die ! the contract must be met-^. 

The life be given for the year of good ! 

And now they wait the hour that brings him forth, 

Like bloodhounds panting for their certain prey — 

Not keener sought the Jew his pound of flesh. 

The sun appears, in spotless garments clad. 

And priest-like moves among the reverent hills, 

And, from his sparkling censer offers up 

The mists, as incense, to the bounteous skies ; 

The feathered tribe unite, a joyous choir. 

And all things speak of paradise — but man. 

"The King to death ! " and, hastening to the grove. 
The teeming populace pass quickly on. 
Behold the man ! Tis he who gave himself, 
A kingdom to obtain — to Hve and rule ; 
To bask beneath the glories of a throne — 
A monarch for a year — and then to die ! 
The present good to him was recompense 
For all beyond — the pain ! the death ! the gloom ! 
The end has come ! the new year makes demand ! 
There is a sorrow in the hour. The breeze. 
Kissing the spot, is pregnant with reproof; 
But all unheard, the "still small voice" within, 
And loud appeals without — self reigns supreme ! 

The crowds advance ! The cry is still, "To death ! " 
Above the tumult, lo, the victim stands, 
A rock amid the ocean — motionless ! 
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So soon to die ! so wedded unto life ! 

Yet well equipp'd to battle with the foe ! 

It comes not with surprise ; he saw his doom, 

And made himself acquainted with the hour. 

Long hath he been familiar with despair, 

Now, thoughts of extirpation give a bliss 

Untasted in his bitter closing days : 

He courts the greedy flame ! Death is the friend' 

That stills the tantalizing voice of life, 

And speaks defiance to the threats of men. 

Bound to the stake, wrapped in his royal robes, 

He seals the nation's compact with his blood, 

And leaves to other hands to grasp the crown. 



THE LOGIC OF CROWS. 

[Written on the occasion of a Vestry Meeting called to- 
consider the re-pewing of Brampton Parish Church, shortly 
before the passing of ''The Compulsory Church Rates 
Abolition Act," in 1868. The Nonconformists overthrew 
the meeting on the ground of its being illegal — the notice on- 
the church doors having been within the time specified by 
Act of Parliament. ] 

Many a year ago — 
(The story is told by a learned crow, 
Who scratched the account with able claw 
Upon the leaf of an evergreen ; 
He loved to chronicle what had been, 
What he with his wakeful eyes had seen, 
The meddlesome, crafty crow.) 
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Many a year ago 

(So writes the crow) 

Was a meeting of birds — 

All kinds of birds ; 
They hovered in flocks around the steeple, 
Where hang the bells that summon the people- 

From worldly cares 

To psalms and prayers ; 
But cared not they 

For solemn airs ; 
They flew that way 
Because the steeple was gloriously high, 
Because no fowler e'er ventured nigh 
The half-way house betwixt earth and sky — 

O thoughtful birds ! 

Birds of a feather 
Flock together, 

To favour the meeting 
'Twas sunny weather ; 

To favour the meeting 
The bells called heather — 

Harebells — bluebells — 
Tinkled together ; 

Each able bird heard 

The summoning word. 

And came with accord. 
With not a wrong feather — 
Came that day to the special meeting. 
And there was many a friendly greeting 
Of friendly birds. 
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In that goodly crowd are chatteriog birds. 
Restless, chirping, ignorant birds, 
Crushing, drowning the chairman's words - 

For softly he speaks. 
Meanwhile the listening, high-bom lords. 

Upturn their cheeks. 

Or rather, their beaks. 
To catch the sense of his flowery words. 



" I rise at your call, my brother birds, 

And hope that you 

Will hear me through. 
With all the patience that 'cometh birds. 



" We meet dear sirs, 
As all of you know. 
Both jackdaw and crow, 
To talk of the thing 
That closely lies 
To each one's breast" 



(He shuts his eyes, 
His list*ners follow 
The same with sighs.) 
"To talk of the thing 
That closely lies 
To each one's breast — 
The making more cosy 
Our much-loved nest 
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" Our nest, 

Not a small one, 
At best 

Is a cold one, 
And not near so snug as it might be, 
Though better than others it may be, 
And yet, 

Though exalted. 
Is yet 

To be faulted ; 
To seek its improvement are met we. 

" It seemeth to me 

That birds should agree 
In helping each other : 
Should summon each feather, 
Each sister and brother. 

Of hedgerow and tree. 

" I think one and all, 

Both great bird and small, * 

Should answer the call 
By bringing a feather, 
Or something or other. 
To help to improve 
The place that we love — 

Our lofty Crow Hall. 



" Instead of the twigs. 
The soil and the clay. 

The stubble from rigs. 
The pea-straw and hay ; 



\ 
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Some moss and some down 
You surely must own, 
Would make them much better, 
And really much fitter, 
For jackdaws and crows." 

At this there's a twitter 

And scratching of claws ; 
The twitter most bitter 

Is met by "caws, caws." 
But word-shots "a hitter" 

Are shot at the crows. 
Small birds down-twitter 

The crows and jackdaws. 

Up jumps a little 

Despicable sparrow, 
Akin to that fellow 

Who shot with an arrow 
Red-breasted robin — 

That cold-hearted fellow 
That murdered cock-robin. 
What think you he uttered, 
As proudly he fluttered 

His two little wings? 
" You must think we sparrows 
Are semi-rocked fellows — 

Are soft-headed things. 
We pooh-pooh the movement — 
The crow-nest improvement, 
A.nd sparrows in this are not single : 
Your logic, your brass. 
Don't easily pass, 
It beareth the counterfeit jingle." 
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A great deal of shouting 

Was heard, and much clamour, 
And there was much "spouting," 

But one yellow-hammer 
Beat them all hollow ; 

A spruce little fellow, 

With feathers so yellow. 
He spoke like a lawyer ! 
With craft of a sawyer 

He handled his words — 
Slowly, yet surely, 

Plied he his words ; 
Cutting severely 

The hearts of the birds — 

The black-coated birds. 
The proud-breasted fellow. 
In music most mellow, 

Warbled these words — 

Memorial words — 

To high-born lords — 

Hope-blighting words : — 
" I wish you to know 

(And I speak for the rest), 
Not a feather shall go 

From wing or from breast. 

To feather the nest 
Of jackdaw or crow." 

And there w^as a twitter — 

A twitter most bitter. 
The like of it never was known ; 

It shook the old steeple. 

And startled the people. 
The twitter — "Each feathers his own." 
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And there was much laughing 
That day, and much chaffing, 

And there was much flapping of wing^ 
And there was much croaking, 
And boisterous talking, 

But all was forgot in the spring. 



EXTREME PHILOSOPHY. 

I heard, or read, what now I pen : 
I give it unto reading men : — 

Upon a time, 
A diligent philosopher 

At study wrought, 

Till mind grew thought. 
As fragile quite as gossamer. 

Though yet sublime. 

" Professors, great men not a few 
Of every class, of every hue, 
I've known in life, but never knew 
Of one named Signs." 

Thus to himself the scholar spoke, 
And with his words his ardour 'woke. 
When quick and aptly, stroke on stroke. 
He penn'd these lines : — 
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" To every university 

In this our land, great Germany, 

I write for information ; 
Is there (I'm sure there must be such, 
For such an one I am in search,) 
A sign-professor, poor or rich. 

In this our favour'd nation ?" 



But came there answer — no ! no ! no I 
Enough to strike his spirits low ; 
But zeal can brave a harder blow — 

It only brought vexation. 
To England's king he quickly wrote, 
Of him the little favour sought. 
And in due time the postman brought 

Unto his expectation — 

A letter ; and in it was writ, 
What set his heart a pit-pat-pit. 

" We have," it ran, 

" A learned man, 
A man who can interpret signs — 

A talented professor. 

Of wisdom a possessor." 

With many thanks and many words. 
Which to the king are many swords, 

The German writes to England, 
Politely stating, he anon, 
Would gladly take occasion 
To meet with England's honoured one. 

In mystic conversation. 
13 
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The king, who wrote from pride of heart, 

Regrets his little folly ; 
The dread of censure makes him smart. 

And gives him melancholy. 
Necessity, the writers tell, 

Is mother of invention ; 
The king, assisted by her spell. 

Makes good his great pretension. 



To Scotland's universities 

He writes — "Are ye possessors 
Of human curiosities, 

Now labelled sign-professors?" 
Now Scotland vies with England still 

In pride, conceit, and banter, 
It gives the king his vended pill, 

And boxes it instanter : — 
" We have," it ran, 
" A learned man, 
A man who can interpret signs — 

A talented professor, 

Of wisdom a possessor." 



The German lands in London town. 

His gracious sovereign visits. 
And with the man of sign-renown. 

An interview solicits. 
The king addresses curio 

In language rather witty : — 
■** Wisdom is not in London town, 

But Edinburgh city." 
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Away he rides in gilded chaise, 

Through England, o'er the border, 
Like one who runs the sun a race, 

Or serves a demon's order. 
At length the hall of wisdom's found, 

By palisade defended, 
And German treads the hallow'd ground. 

By college caps attended. 

How often idle words and deeds 
Fall to the ground like little seeds, 

Unheeded in their falling ; 
But in an hour they reappear. 
And, weird-like, their tall shadows rear. 

Our inmost soul appalHng. 

In Scotland's university 

Are hearts in great perplexity. 

The future sadly grieving : 
The message wafted to the king — 
Those idle words their shadows fling, 

And retribution's nearing. 

But by a way they reckon not. 

An accident most lucky, 
Escape is brought unto the spot. 

And coward-hearts grow plucky. 

Old Tom, a cobbler by trade. 

One-eyed, but sharp and witty. 
Won fame and money, it is said, 

In Edinburgh city. 
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It chanc'd that Tom had "odds and ends' 
To work up for his learned friends — 

Their shoes required mending ; 
Since he on college aid depends, 

Behold him thither wending. 



Arriving there, he hears the chime 
Of college clock, that calleth "Time" 

To those equipped for battle ; 
To men who fight, but not for crime. 

Who meet as men, not cattle. 



He sees the gilded chaise and crowd, 
Hears voices ringing quick and loud. 

And seeing — listening, wonders ; 
But told the cause, and feeling proud. 

He on his old shoes thunders, 



And cries, " Hurrah for Scotland O ! 
For she can ower England crow. 

She taks the lead o' knowledge ; 
And gaily can the gauntlet throw 

To onie schule or college !" 



Old Tom's extempore song of pride 
Upon the air had scarcely died. 
When, hurrying through the college hall. 
Were students, tutors, one and all. 
Who, to the cobbler's observation, 
Appeared in serious conversation. 
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Like "peeping Tom" of Coventry, 
Tom's "bump" is curiosity, 
Bordering on audacity ; 
He peers into the secrecy 
Of Edina's university, 
And they in all sincerity 
Unfold to him in brevity 
The cause of their perplexity. 

" Dress me," says he, "in cap and gown. 
And I'll engage the German clown, 

And give him satisfaction !" 
" We will," they cry ; "and here's a crown, 

To strengthen the transaction." 



The cobbler, donn'd in cap and gown. 
Into a private room is shown. 
Where German has already gone ; 
And now we leave these two alone. 
And try our rhyming powers anon. 
To make their conversation known — 
The conversation carried on 
Without articulation : 
A language which we freely own. 
Admits of speculation. 



The mystic conference at an end. 

They gather round the German friend. 

Anxious to know — as who would not — 

The sequel to their idle plot. 

"You ought," spake he, "to feel quite proud 

Of your professor, and aloud 
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Should sound his praise throughout the earth. 

That men might reverence his worth. 

Alone, and in our robes of state, 

We sat in silence, when I ate 

An apple, this great truth to tell — 

That by it our first parents fell, 

Wrong' d the good Giver of their breath. 

And fell to ignominy and death. 

" Then your professor took of bread, 
To show our souls by Christ are fed, 
That He the * bread of life' was given. 
To save and fit our souls for heaven. 
I from my fingers counted one. 
To show ONE God, and one alone ; 
He held me two, my wonder won, 
He owned a Father and a Son ; 
I counted fingers — one, two, three, 
That he might thus three persons see ; 
But he again in wisdom shone — 
His closed hand express'd them one, 
And preach'd a blessed Trinity." 



To Edina's sham professor now 

They turn, and ask the question : "How 

Judge you, Tom, of Mr. Sign ?" 

"The fool deserves the *cat-o'-nine ;' 

You'd scarcely introduc'd the cheat. 

Till he began to stare and eat. 

With countenance that plainly said — 

* You can't come this, you northern blade V 

When from my coat a crust I took. 

And ate, and gave a knowing look, 
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When lo, he held a finger high, 
Hinting I'd gotten but one eye. 
My hand the work of tongue could do, 
And told my one was worth his two ; 
He uttered, by his fingers three, 
Only three eyes between us be ; 
But my clench'd fist spake not in vain, 
The booby fail'd to come again." 

Readers, the books which crowd our shelves. 
Their utterance have within ourselves. 



THE CITY FOP AND COUNTRY CLOWN. 

Throughout society we see 
Quaint specimens of humanity. 
In contrast with the common life — 
David and Goliath in the strife : 
From out the many, there are two 
We single out for calm review,— 
Two opposites, we put them down — 
The City Fop and Country Clown : 
One, fashion's zealous devotee, 
Conceited, aping "quality;" 
The other fleeing all advance, 
Embracing sloth and ignorance. 

It happened "once upon a time," 
(Pardon the writer and his rhyme !) 



1 
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Two creatures, such as we have nam'd, 
Great 'mong their kind, and greatly fam'd, 
Had business at a certain place, 
And met together face to face. 

The dashing stranger, Mr. Queer, 
The City Fop, was "quite a dear !" 
{To use a feminine expression — 
The language of the world of fashion.) 
*** First class got up," appearance smart, 
He stood a specimen of art — 
Unlike the lord in gilded van. 
Who wrote, "Nine tailors make a man !" 
He utter'd, by his dress and air — 
"The tailor and the milliner !" 

Hodge Easy was, in look and dress, 
A splendid human wilderness* ! 
With uncomb'd head and unwash'd face, 
He pass'd through life at snail-like pace : 
Yet 'mong his friends, 'twas understood, 
He earn'd an honest livelihood ; — 
If slow his step, and oft his leisure, 
His wants were suited to the measure ! 

Lord Stout had sold to Squire Bitter, 
A pig, the choicest of a litter ; 
Hodge to remove it was "the man," 
And for its transit left to plan : 
'Twas hinted that the horse and cart 
Would do the business very smart ; 
But then the beast would be to yoke, 
And that to Easy was no joke ; 
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"The horse could take it'' — that was bother 
He'd neither have the one nor t'other, 
But put it safely in a sack, 
And carry it upon his back. 
Suiting the action to the word, 
The worthy stalks across the yard ; 
We leave him at his pleasant labour. 
And look upon our dashing neighbour. 

This master "masher" had left "town" 
On "special business" of his own ; 
It matters not what that might be — 
We see him in the "north countrie." 
And what a sight ! The people stare 
Like new-penn'd cattle at a fair, 
And tattling neighbours, neighbours summon, 
To see the sight to them uncommon : 
They eyed him well from head to foot, 
Noticed his coat of "Paris cut !" 
Boots and trousers, hat and vest, 
Were made in style the very best ; 
Not dress alone attention took — 
He swung a cane with silver hook ! 
Threw clouds of smoke into the air ! 
Sported a "nobby head of hair !" 
Exhibited a "massive ring" 
On finger, fond of lingering 
Around moustache of witching curl, 
In style of that which tops a squirrel. 

The little folk were quite "at sea," 
In guessing what this "swell" could be : 
Viewing his face, they show surprise. 
For nought is seen but nose and eyes ; 
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But now he yawns ! and from beneath 
His rich moustache, gleam pearly teeth, 
And cries a youngster quite uncouth — 
"See, mother, he has got a mouth !" 

Just then comes Hodge along the road, 
Bearing aloft his precious load ! 
Gent takes a turn to leave the place, 
And meet the worthies face to face. 
Foreign to self, the curious pair 
See that in each to make them stare : 
Hodge whistl'd — bent on drowning Boreas^ 
And pig joined heartily in the chorus. 
Gent saw and heard in wonderment. 
And cried — "A novel instrument !" 
The Clown with open mouth survey'd 
The last production of "the trade ;" 
And Dandy, not much liking that. 
Demands : "What are you staring at?" 
"Lekkin' at thee, as thou may see !" 
Says Hodge, with rude audacity. 
Further the conversation ran — 
" I'd have you know, my countryman, 
Simple and vulgar though you be. 
You shall not stand and stare at me !" 
But Clown, not willing to "knock under," 
Gave answer with a voice of thunder — 
" I will lekk at thee ! an' the pig 
Shall lekk an' see a city prig !" 
And suiting action to the word. 
He lowers the sack and cuts the cord, 
When lucky swinie, half-way out, 
In dignity up-turns his snout ; 
And laughing Hodge, with manners big^ 
Exulting cries — "Lekk at him, pig !" 
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"DEAR BOUGHT AND FAR-FETCHED, 
GOOD FOR LADIES." 

Nature loves change, and writers tell, 
Irregularities are well : 
Reason — that staunch teetotal men 
Would be the better, now and then. 
Of Bass or Allsopp's noted brew — 
"Old Tom," "Cognac," or "Mountain Dew;" 
Nay, go so far — the sin to double — 
As to suggest a real fuddle : 
However much the sober portion 
May "throw cold water" on the notion, 
They cannot doubt a single moment, 
That Vice Versa works improvement. 

The subject, though a novel one, 
Has yet its pleaders, "pro" and "con." 
Each man their cause with language eager, 
Their arguments not few nor meagre. 
We leave them at their pleasant clatter, 
And turn our thoughts to other matter. 

There liv'd in Edinburgh town 
A lady, who had won renown 
For costly dress, and gay display. 
Of whom the neighbours used to say, 
That from a passion deeply rooted 
Within her breast, had lately sprouted 
A thousand wayward, hateful ills. 
Which brought her husband ugly bills ; 
Accustomed had the lady been 
To change of air and change of scene. 
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To change of pleasure and of diet, 
That now her whims were running riot ; 
Her husband found her quite a tease, 
Fickle — in all things bad to please ; 
Like all the rest of woman-kind, 
She had a will, she had a mind, 
Her ruling passion, nothing less. 
Would you believe it ? — love of dress. 



There are whom fortune favours ; such 
Was Mrs. Pryde ; her lord was rich ! 
A draper, who first fiddle play'd,* 
And led the juniors of the trade ; 
Who flaunted "wholesale and retail" 
Upon each towering business sail ; 
Stood like a flint to each distress, 
And gloriously maintained success. 



Seasons there are in each man's life. 
When he is moved to please his wife : 
Birthdays come, and, following these, 
Are wedding anniversaries. 
Such day has come — but which, no matter- 
To please the ladies, say the latter. 
Draper would give his spouse a drive 
Into the city, to his hive ; 
For you must know, this man of cash 
Vied with his friends to cut a dash ; 
A country house he needs must own, 
An easy distance from the town — 
A halfway house 'twixt toil and leisure. 
Blending together work and pleasure. 
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The husband, with a loving voice, 
Entreats his wife to make a choice ; 
He longs a compliment to pay, 
On this their wedding-speaking day ; 
The "newest," "latest," side by side, 
Invite the touch of Mrs. Pryde ; 
But lo ! she turns her royal head. 
And leaves the shop with stately tread. 
Startles her lord with words like these — 
"Think not your wife with such to please !" 



A married man knows matrimony 
Has empty comb, as well as honey ; 
And this experienced Mr. Draper, 
When madam cut the saucy caper ; 
But reason'd he : " The two together, 
If one is mine, so is the other ; 
A bachelor to great excess 
Extols his 'single blessedness,' 
But unto this he must arrive — 
His home's at best an empty hive !" 



Although so calm, we cannot doubts 
But that he felt himself "put out"—- 
His business taste and business tact 
Were called in question by the act. 
And had he not obtained renown ? 
Was not his shop the first in town ? 
Should it be said that from each shelf 
His wife had fail'd to please herself? 
These, and a thousand questions more 
Came to the master of the store. 



^ 
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A month has pass'd. A time has come 
That takes f he tradesman from his home — 
Stock-taking time ! a balance sheet 
Must jfield its bitter or its sweet ; 
Goods on the counter high are piled, 
Invoice and letter safely filed, 
Ledger and day-book truly read. 
With beating heart and fever'd head ; 
Tis done. His free-and-easy mood 
Implies his trade and balance good. 

A buyer comes, and voices chime — 
** Come trading, John ? You hit the time ! 
Bargains await your ready cash, 
Securing these, you'll cut a dash !" 
A lot unto his bidding falls, 
A real "job" in Paisley shawls. 
Business done, our prosperous man 
Is seated in his dashing van, 
Leaving behind the noisy street. 
In prospect of his country seat, 
Where waits his faithful, loving wife, 
Planning new joys to bless his life. 

At home, a "beating 'bout the buss," 

Makes Draper friend suspicious 

Of Madam's pranks. " My love ! " "my honey ! " 

Token expenditure of money ; 

And "heads of an establishment" 

Should also have the management. 

He listens to her ringing voice 

Through obligation, more than choice : 

" My love, I have a sweet surprise 

*Xo bring before your wondering eyes ; 
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I've bought — my choice you must admire — 
What long has been my heart's desire, 
What I have longed for most of all — 
A genuine * French Paisley' shawl ; 
The price, an English * fifty pound' — 
A trifle ; you'll declare it found !" 
The prize is shown. He looks upon 
One of the "jobs" of pedlar John ! 



T' GUDE MAN'S THOWT. 
(in t' cummerlan* dialect.) 

Whea's that at t' door wi' horse an' gig ? odswuns ! 

if 'tisn't t' draper ; 
Yen's niver deun, thur pedlar chaps are niver frae 

th' scraper ; 
Yen's bodder'd wud a' macks o' trades, frae t' 

dogger ta th' baker, 
Th' next ta follow i' th' wake, 'ill be th' undertaker. 

I say, gude weife, I want nin here; I'll 'courage 

nea sec varment ! 
Were fwok leike me, they'd drive nea gig, nor wear 

nea "super" garment ! 
I'll nit up-ho'd them i' the'r preyde, but gi'e each 

greedy sinner 
Th' beggar's welcome when they come— sneck-posset 

to the'r dinner ! 



1 
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Th' secret on't is money, lass ! men hunt it leate 

an' early ; 
To git it, they would rob th' deid — they oot-dea 

Shylock fairly. 
Hawks flee aboot, an' leeve on burds, what better 

are these bodies ? 
Scouring th' country round an' round, ridin' leike 

mad their hobbies ! 

Their nasty preyde's nut kept wi' nowt — fuils 

'tribute to t' expenses, 
An' t' tradin'-weife is false to heame, wud a' her fair 

pretences ; 
To vend their wares wi' flow'ry tongue, wing they 

mony a wheiper ; 
Th' music taks, they dance th' jig — customers pay^ 

th' piper. 

Noo, that's my thowt on t' pedlar fwok, an' yen 

thowt breeds anudder — 
Society's a thing ta grieve a fadder or a mudder ; 
Young fwok are like the weather-cock, they wait for 

gusts o' fashion, 
They turn their backs on a' advice, an' leeve aboon 

the'r station. 

Appearance noo is everything — dress is current 

money — 
Th' gilt upon th' gingerbread — th' comb without 

th' honey ; 
Dress macks th' lady 1 woman fwok are a' o' this 

persuasion. 
An' wad as leaif be oot o' t' warld, as reckon'd oot 

o' t' fashion. 
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Th' warld is turned upseyde doon — there is a 

change ! my sarties ! 
Noo nowte gans doon in t' country-toon, but 

dances, pic-nics, parties ; 
Wark's oot o' t' question ; sarvants leuk for days 

an' neets o' leisure — 
Yence they wrowte frae leet to dark — noo preyde 

leads off to pleasure. 

I gang for auld lang syne, gude weife, when spinnin' 

wheels did duty, 
When weavers weav'd th' woollen death, preferring 

worth to beauty ; 
Noo "superfine" mun dead oor lads, an' silks nma 

don oor lasses : 
This state o' things has come aboot thro' edicatin^ 

t' classes. 

This comes o' edication ! theer's nea mistake 

aboot it ! 
An' whea that's got a grain o' sense 'ill for a 

moment doot it ? 
Academies are pleaces where oor young fwok ape 

their betters — 
They leave, to feace th' warld, an' they cannot tell 

the'r letters. 

If this be England's greatness, I wad like ta cut her 

shorter ; 
For sure as five an' five mack ten, preyde worketh 

fearful slaughter ; 
I'd hev oor bairns trained to wark — a weapon gud 

is labour. 
It wins mair glory to a land than t' rifle-gun, or t' sabre. 
14 
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ON THE MOAT.* 



I stood upon the wooded steep that proudly looketh 

down — 
Looketh, nursing-mother like, on our snugly cradled 

town. 

It was on a night in winter, an hour black and drear, 
The heavens seemed a spreading pall, the earth a 
laden bier. 

The fir-trees towering o'er me, tossed their branches 

to and fro. 
And mourned their summer playmates lying dead 

beneath the snow. 

The gaslights in the narrow streets were burning 

low and red — 
Listless as paid nurses watching o'er the dying bed. 

I looked upon the town that slept in that funereal 

hour — 
Looked till mind became entranced beneath its 

witching power — 



* On the north-east of Brampton, Cumberland, is a high 
hill called The Moat, the summit of which is cast up, and 
appears to have been a beacon to alarm the country in times 
of danger. This beacon forms a link in the chain of commu- 
nication between Penrith and other places on the south, and 
Bumswark and other parts of Scotland. Hence a range of 
country to the extent of fifty miles and upwards could be 
informed of an invasion in the space of a few minutes. From 
the summit of this mount there is perhaps the most extensive 
view in the North of England. The prospect extends down 
the pleasant vale of Irthing, over the city of Carlisle, Solway 
Firth, as far as Whitehaven, and even to the Isle of Man. 
This Moat is ornamented with trees, and honoured with a 
monument in memory of the seventh Earl of Carlisle. 
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Looked till hill and valley became peopled with the 

dead — 
Peopled with the heroes in historic pages read. 

I lived in bygone ages, when terror day by day 
Robbed honest men of labour, and children of 
their play ; 

When strangers came to plunder, and Might was 

own'd as Right, 
And Cumbrians won security by bravery in fight ; 

When Scotland strove with England to wear the 

regal crown. 
And Death could count his flower-sheafs in every 

Border town ! 

The beacon-light from hill to hill darts like a 

shooting star. 
And Cumbria reads with kindled eyes the telegraph 

of war ! 



I started from my reverie as starteth one from sleep, 
The tongue that told the passing hour sounded 
long and deep. 

And solemn were the echoes of that lonely midnight 

bell, 
Like heart-sobs of the dying on my startled soul 

they fell. 
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A LEGEND OF LANERCOST PRIORY. 

Of the olden Border Abbey, 

Pride of Irthing's gifted vale, 
There is told full many a legend. 

There is told full many a tale. 

Standing by this ancient building, 

'Mid the ruins all alone ; 
How the heart in fancy revels — 

How it pictures seasons gone ! 

Seasons when the pious canons 

In its bosom liv'd and died — 
LiVd and died in blessing others. 

But the love of men denied. 

Cruel days, when Scottish earls* 

In the hour of hatred came ; 
Laying waste the church's treasures, 

Spreading death with sword and flame. 

Happy change ! the wizard Fancy, 

Skilfully his wand applies ; 
Lanercost in pristine beauty, 

Starts before our ravish'd eyes ! 



* In 1296 John Comyn, Earl of Buchan, with six other 
earls, at the head of a large army, after making a fruitless 
attack on Carlisle, came to Lanercost, secured some of the 
church treasures, and fired part of the buildings. 
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Strong it standeth, and majestic, 

Trusty ivies round it climb ; 
In its hour of pride it vaunteth — 

Bids defiance to old Time. 

But, alas ! in vain it vaunteth — 
What to Time is fashioned stone? 

'Neath its mighty grasp it crumbles. 
And its boasted strength is gone. 

Roofless, rent, and desolated, 

Now the edifice appears ; 
Yet a grandeur still remaineth, 

Undisturb'd by change of years. 

Sacred the associations 

Clustering round the honour'd pile ; 
Adding greatness to the Borders — 

Adding lustre to our isle. 

Of this olden Border Abbey, 

Pride of Irthing's gifted vale. 
There is told full many a legend. 

There is told full many a tale. 

But not wild mysterious legend. 

Nor romantic tale I tell. 
But relate the dread disaster 

That a hapless youth befel. 

Lord de Villibus reviewing 

Pathways he had safely trod. 
Saw them scatter'd o'er with blessings. 

And retraced them to his God. 



^ 
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" Hateful is the heart that feasteth, 
And forgets the hand that gives ; 

Mine that heart, and deep the anguish 
That within my bosom lives." 

Musing thus, and sadly grieving, 
Grieving o'er his life of self — 

" What," he cries, "avail my acres — 
What my glory and my pelf? 

" I will rear a holy temple — * 
Rear a monument of praise 

Unto Him who liveth ever, 
And in whom are all my ways. 

" Holy men shall plan and build it, 
Holy prayers the work begin ; 

Holiness unto the Lord 

Shall be writ without — within !" 

Brave in heart, and firm in purpose, 
Greatness answers to his will ; 

Starts to life the holy structure, 
And its fame the Border? fill. 



* Lanercost Priory was founded A.D. 1116, by Robert 
de Villibus or Vaux. The reasons which historians assign for 
this noble deed are very conflicting. One writer asserts that 
Robert de Villibus, having no children to portion, wisely 
resolved on spending a part, of his wealth in honour of Him 
by whose providence he enjoyed it ; another, that it was built 
as *'an expiation" of the crime of murder, Robert de Villibus 
having slain Gilles-fil-Bueth, the son of him who had beea 
deprived of the barony by the Norman conquest. 
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But amid the glad hosannas 

That attend the topmost stone, 
There is heard a cry of terror — 

There is heard a dying groan. 

And 'twas found that one who laboured, 
Marr'd that song with impious breath ; 

And high Heaven, in indignation, 
Hurl'd the youth to speedy death. 

At the base of that proud Abbey,* 
Lord and canons found him dead ; 

And a house for him was builded, 
And the church's prayers were read. 

Buried there — his fellow-builders 

Carved his image o'er his tomb ; 
And through dark and sorry ages. 

Sinners read the sinner's doom. 



* At the time of my writing this legend, there was in the 
Abbey burial ground, and near the ruins of the ancient 
monastery, a grave headed with a rude sculpture, honoured 
by tradition as being the resting place of a workman who 
accidentally fell from the top and was killed. It was said he 
was interred on the spot where he fell. The effigy has been 
removed from the graveyard, and is now placed over a tomb 
in the south chapel. There are conflicting opinions respecting 
the origin of this effigy. The late Rev. Henry Whitehead — 
a gentleman of great archaeological research — after referring 
to my version of the story, and to that of Mr. Pennant, which 
tells of one John Crow falling when climbing the ruins, and 
breaking his neck, adds : — "We have to remark that the 
vanity of human wishes, and the instability of human arrange- 
ments, are well illustrated by the fact that, of all the baronial 
effigies once recumbent on tombs in Lanercost Priory, the 
only one now remaining is popularly regarded as the monu- 
ment either of an unknown workman, or of John Crow of 
Longlands. " 
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PRINCE CHARLIE. 

To Edinburgh northward ! 

And southward to Carlisle ! 
And eastward far, and westward, 

O'er many a peopled mile ! 
The beacon-light gave warning — 

" Ye true men of the land, 
Arise and don your armour, 

A foeman is at hand !" 

On rode the young Pretender, 

Made bold by each success ! 
Towns at his word surrender, 

And cities him confess ; 
And in the wake proud Carlisle, 

The dread of enemies. 
Strikes low the royal banner. 

And falls upon her knees.* 



* During a period of the rebellion, Prince Chariie made 
Brampton his head quarters. Carlisle was invested, and in 
less than three days surrendered ; the keys were delivered to 
him at Brampton by the mayor and aldermen on their knees. 
The house in which he took up his abode is situate in High 
Cross Street, and is known as Prince Charlie's house. 

The soldiers were quartered in a building known as *'The 
Barracks," now occupied by Mr. Thomas Richardson, draper. 
The day of *' Prince Charlie's" power was short ; the rebels 
were totally defeated by the Duke of Cumberland, at Culloden. 
The vanquished adventurer rode off the field, accompanied 
by the Duke of Perth, Lord Elcho, and a few horsemen. 
After this, he dismissed his followers, and wandered about, a 
wretched and solitary fugitive, amongst the isles and mount- 
ains, for the space of five months, during which he underwent 
a series of dangers and hardships ; — exposed to hunger, thirst, 
and weariness, and in continual danger of being apprehended. 
A price of thirty thousand pounds was set upon his head. At 
length he made his escape to France. 
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On rode the young Pretender— 

But now to meet defeat ! 
His army, cut asunder, 

To Scotland makes retreat. 
Thus he repeats the lesson 

The world is slow to know — 
Life hath no hold on glory, 

Its sea hath ebb and flow. 

Culloden places Cumberland 

Before him in the fight ; 
Surrounds him on the left hand, 

Surrounds him on the right ! 
An hour of savage battle 

Decides that game of chance. 
And he, a prince in England, 

A beggar is in France. 



HOWARD. 

[This poem was written at the lime when the statue was 
erected on Brampton Moat to the memory of the seventh 
Earl of Carlisle.] 

His Statue raise on the greenest place, 
In the land he lov'd the best ! 

We knew a lone old castle. 

In the summer days of yore — 
A great and grand old castle, 

With oaken roof and floor ; 
Walls that had stood, both firm and good, 

Five hundred years or more. 
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We lov*d that olden castle, 

For much they stirr'd us then — 

The stories that were told us 
Of strong and daring men — 

Of battles done, and victories won 
On mountain and in glen. 

We listen'd, never weary. 

To the oft-repeated tale, 
How the lion-hearted Howard 

Made the bold moss-troopers quail — 
How his lifted hand, like magician's wand,. 

Brought peace within the vale. 

We stood in that proud building 
With thoughts akin to dread ; 

Through pictured hall and gallery 
We passed with timid tread : 

One name there rung on every tongue, 
And we could not think him dead. 

The library and chapel, 

The dungeon, and its chill. 
They come to us in manhood, 

And we are children still ; 
And we sit and think, till pen and ink 

Re-echo—" Belted Will." 

Our childish fancy worshipped 

The hero of the past ; 
And when on the tradition 

Truth's burning rays were cast, 
The history read, but passion fed — 

We held our idol fast. 
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Time pass'd. With men we battled 

For knowledge and for gain ; 
And by our side, to aid us, 

There fought, with voice and pen, 
A mighty one — a hero's son — 

Lord Howard liv'd again. 

The noble scion beareth 

The zeal "bauld Howarde" bore; 

Fulfils in blighted Naworth* 
His mission to restore : 

The ravished pile resumes its smile, 
And the front it erstwhile wore. 

His teachings and his doings 

Are wafted o'er the earth ; 
And in kindly soil upspringing, 

A goodly seed have birth ; 
Now school and hall his fame unroll, 

And witness to his worth. 

He liv'd a noble leader. 
Directing heavenward ;t 

* On the 1 8th May, 1844, a fire broke out, when this noble 
and picturesque castle was reduced to a mass of roofless and 
blackened ruins. Considerable portions of furniture, pictures, 
books, armoury, tapestry and other curiosities were fortunately 
recovered. The 7th Earl lost no time in his endeavour to 
restore the edifice, and he had the satisfaction of seeing 
Naworth Castle wearing the glory of other days. 

tThe 7th Earl was a leader in the true sense of the word. 
To him duty was pleasure, and he was ever ready to aid 
religious movement, irrespective of sect In May, 1846 
(when Viscount Morpeth), he presided at the third commem- 
oration of the Sunday School Union at Halifax, in the Piece- 
hall, the number present being estimated over 25,000, 
including scholars, teachers, and friends. He was also one 
of the vice-presidents of tlie British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 
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Gave fight to vice and indolence — 
To truth and toil reward ; 

He liv'd 'mong men as Gideon, 
The honoured of the Lord. 

We missed him in the battle, 
Death bore him to his rest, 

And a voice that did him homage 
Peal'd forth from every breast — 

His statue raise on the greenest place, 
In the land he lov'd the best ! 



"^ 



IN MEMORIAM. 

[A bronze statue by J. H. Foley. R.A., placed on the 
Moat, Brampton, bears the following inscription : — 

"Erected by the people of Cumberland to commemorate 
the public services and personal worth of George William 
Frederick Howard, seventh Earl of Carlisle, K.G., Born 
April i8th, 1802 ; Died December 5th, 1864." 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the Naworth estates, 

from the time of "Belted Will" to the death of the seventh 

Earl, in 1864, had passed without a break in the direct line, 

from father to son — a circumstance we might almost say 

• unparalleled in English history.] 

The stately volume, layer on layer upreared, 
Now stands complete and open to the world ! 
And near and far, o'er beauty's wide expanse. 
Is read the poem of a people's love. 
Out-breathed in silent syllables, to him. 
The Christian, the Scholar, and the Friend. 
The name of Howard holds a magic spell ! 
Awakens memories within the breast, 
Links to the troubled past the peaceful now, 
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And binds us closer to our Border land. 
To thee, fair scion of a noble house, 
This monumental stone we fondly raise ; 
Imperfect work, we do but breathe thy worth, 
And leave it to our sons to speak it forth. 



PRESENT AND FUTURE. 

Our daily words pass on without our knowing ;, 
We speak them lightly on the listless air ; 

Nor reckon we of reaping nor of sowing. 
Till echo calls, and takes us unaware : 

And then we find our very words repeated ! 

Secrets of yesterday are with to-day ; 
Time seeks his own, nor is he ever cheated — 

The past gives up the produce of the way. 

Each nurtured thought grows up to full fruition-. 
Blessing and cursing wait upon the hour ; 

Good gains applause, and evil meets derision — 
To cross the order is beyond our power. 

The years to come shall ring with many voices ! 

Each deed shall live— and live each utter'd word ;: 
O happy he, who in the good rejoices. 

An angel-voice his doings shall record. 
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WAIT NOT FOR TO-MORROW'S TIDE. 

Take the present, passing from thee, 

Trust no other flood beside ; 
Steal a march upon misfortune, 

Wait not for to-morrow's tide ! 

Noble vessels breast the billows, 
Flaunt their flags in honest pride; 

Join their goodly company — 
Wait not for to-morrow's tide ! 

Be thy barque of tested timber, 
Skill'd the untamed waves to ride ; 

Thou shalt gain the blissful hope-land — 
Wait not for to-morrow's tide ! 

Earnest men know but the present ; 

Chance nor scheme remain untried ; 
Life hath promise — life hath favours — 

Wait not for to-morrow's tide ! 

There are lands beyond the ocean, 

Golden acres, deep and wide ; 
Present actions lead to fortune — 

Now is still a lucky tide ! 
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FRIENDS, YET STRANGERS. 

AVe know not one another — 
We mark each word and deed, 

But the heart has written-pages 
No human eye can read. 

The friend who journeys with us, 
Drops words to cheer and bless ; 

But he clasps within his bosom 
A volume none can guess. 

Preserv'd is ev'ry record, 

In his life's continued book ; 

But upon its sacred contents. 
There is none but God can look. 

He has his darling secrets 
In ocean depth conceal'd ; 

The title-page is open, 

But the book to us is seal'd. 



VISITORS. 

Night is here, with busy fingers. 
Playing the magician's part — 

On the wall is throwing shadows, 
Throwing shadows on my heart. 

Fancy scans the aerial forms, 

Sees them in their robes of gloom. 

And with tremulous soul discerneth 
Faces that have pass'd the tomb. 



\ 
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With majestic gait and boldness, 
Come these mendicants of death ; 

On my spirit sorely pressing, 
Crushing out my ebbing breath. 

Why upon so poor an errand, 

Ghoulish wanderers of the night ? 

Leave my heart to life and pleasance — 
Leave, and take your graveward flights 

With the deeper darkness come they, 
Press upon me like a stream ; 

Lost to thought, I sink to slumber — 
Angels whisper in my dream. 



/^ 



ENDURE. 

Courage, man I beneath the deep surroundings 
Lie golden fields ! Lift high thy able hand, 
And scatter to the winds the cumbrous earth, 
And 'come possessor of the hidden good ! 
Maintain the Right, and battle 'gainst the Wrong,. 
Reward awaits the Honest and the True, 
And crowns with lasting fame the noble deed ! 
Bear all ! What thou call'st III may yet be Good T 
The poison-drug is messenger of life 
In skilful hands, staying the mad disease, 
And working out salvation to the frame ! 
Sorrows we meet, are by high Heaven ordain'd, 
.nd to the soul are ministers of love, 
•eparing it for life, and death, and heaven. 
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THE RIVULET. 

Away from the town, 'neath the brow of a mountain, 
A small crystal stream glittered bright in the sun ; 

Still was its bosom — so weak was its fountain, 
It scarcely could gather the power to run. 

I followed its course over green lane and meadow, 

With heart of foreboding, and tremulous eye, 
Bethinking the sun might shine bright on the 
morrow, 
When, robbed of its strength, it would dwindle 
and die. 

But while I stood musing, a singing of waters. 
Sweet as a fairy song sung o'er the dead, 

Falls on my spirit, all gloomy thoughts scatters — 
'Twas water that flowed o'er a smooth pebble bed. 

I gazed with delight on a picture so cheering. 
On flowed the rill like a true-hearted friend ; 

I welcomed it warmly, its looks were endearing, 
I saw that its route to the streamlet did tend 

They met, and in harmony flow'd they together 
Swift on their errand, like birds on the wing ; 

"Union is strength !" they repeat to each other, 
And bless'd with assurance, together they sing. 

But while in their gladness sore trials await them. 

Surrounding their pathway the wild willows grow. 
And weeds tall and bushy are there to oppress them, 
And rocks on their light hearts their dark shadows 
throw. 

15 
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But long through the tangle they fought strong and 
bravely, 

Their motto, a good one, was, " On ! persevere !" 
And soon were rewarded for acting so wisely — 

A friend, bold and able, was hastening near. 

He rushed to the rescue, and helped them to conquer, 
Now proudly they flow through the wide sunny 
land. 

Dangers may gather, but time bringeth succour — 
Few are the evils the right may not stand. 



The stream once so feeble is buoyant and mighty. 
Largely and freely it blessings bestows ; 

leaden with glory, attended with beauty, 
On to the ocean triumphant it flows. 



BETTER WEAR THAN RUST. 

Bold the song of labour, 

Musical and grand ! 
Heard in town and village. 

Heard on sea and land ; — 
In the home and factory, 

'Mid the heat and dust. 
Beautiful in spirit — 

Better wear than rust I 
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Summer unto winter, 

Autumn unto spring, 
Heard the stirring music — 

Hill and valley ring : 
Sloth throws off its shackles ; 

Effort passes trust ; 
Swells the song of labour — 

Better wear than rust ! 

Work awaits our rising ; 

Gladly do thy part ; 
Tarry not, give duty 

Welcome, hand and heart. 
Life is for attainment, 

Labour, mortals must ; 
Earth and heaven echo — 

Better wear than rust ! 



DELIVERANCE. 

The city slept ! 
And on the wingM hours of the night 

Destroying angels on their errand sped. 
Passed the shut gates, o'erstepp'd the palace height, 

And startl'd Egypt finds her firstborn dead. 

The city slept ! 
But not Jehovah — He the King of kings ! 

Long hath He marked His people's groans and 
tears. 
And now to them He sweet deliverance brings — 
A recompense for all their toiling years. 
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The day hath dawn'd ! 
The daring monarch, wounded to the heart, 

Now cowers, and obeys Jehovah's will ; 
Liberates, and bids his slaves depart — 

A benefactor, but a tyrant still. 

The end hath come ! 
The weary travail in a land of tears — 

The degradation ended, and begun 
The Exodus — the jubilee of years — 

The triumph song echoed from sire to son. 

God is and rules ! 
Life is a bondage, self and sin have sway. 

And we the opening present may not tell ; 
Be it our part to reverence and obey. 

Sufficient this — " He doeth all things well !- 



THE RIGHT! 

Do the right, and hate the wrong ! 
Do the right ! the only strong 

Are the noble and the good ! 
Spirits they who proudly stand. 
Towering 'mid the tottering throng, 
Adding lustre to the land ! 

These a noble brotherhood — 

Sons of men who battle stood, — 
Men who suffer'd for the truth, 

Seal'd conviction with their blood ! 
To them honour doth belong — 
Lasting honour doth belong — 
They possess eternal youth. 
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Men ! are they, who face the wrong ! 
Join their ranks, and be thou strong ; 

Fight the fight which they have fought, 
Thine shall be the victor's song ; 
To the right but firmly hold ; 
•Cowards flee the true and bold ! 

Blessings thine own hands have brought 

Blessings gold hath never bought, 
Shall o'erspread the smiling land ! 

Ask thyself if this be nought ! 
Up then, man, and face the wrong ! 
Do the right ! for such are strong— 
In the strength of God they stand ! 



CHANGE. 

Alone ! in the hours of night alone ! 

With aching heart and a busy brain, 
I count the years that have come and gone. 

The joys and griefs in their lengthened train. 

I follow the path where memory leads, 
While thoughts awaken'd are deep and keen : 

Spreading afar are flowery meads, 

And marks of the reaper seen between. 

The path of life is the path of death ! 

And joy brings sorrow, and gain brings loss ! 
Hope is crush'd by a passing breath ! 

Love is doom*d to a bitter cross ! 



230 KING CASH. 

To-day is bright, and its bliss is ours ! 

But change awaiteth to-morrow's dawn ; 
For summer days there are wintry hours — 

For every joy there is sorrow sown. 



KING CASH. 

" Honour to Cash ! to good King Cash !" 

Cry the great of every clime : 
And words are bandied, and weapons clash, 
And the fight betwixt right and wrong is long. 
For pride is active, and self is strong, 

And wealth is virtue — poverty, crime. 

" Honour to Cash ! to good King Cash I" * 
And worth withdraweth its branded brow, 
And honesty beareth the cruel lash 
That falls from the hands of the motley clan, 
AMio guard King Cash in his golden ran ; 
O, theirs the right to command, I trow I 

" Honour to Cash ! to good King Cash ! 

For might, and pleasure, and name he gives ! 
The Church may label them — 'vanities,' * trash/ 
May lessons of condemnation read : 
Mammon teaches a different creed, 

And be who honours it kingly lives !" 
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ALONE. 

'Twas when the days are the brightest, 
And flowers make love to the year — 
When birds whisper love to the year, 

And nature is gayest and lightest, 
I met with that one ever dear — 
That one to my heart ever dear, 
Whose presence made sweeter the year. 

We lov'd, and in fondness together 
Partook of the joys of the day — 
The heaven-mixed joys of the day — 

And happy and blest in each other, 
Forgot it was passing away — 
Was stealthily passing away, 
The mocking but beautiful day. 

That day is for ever departed. 

And winter and darkness are here — 
And winter and sorrow are here ! 

I sit all alone, broken-hearted. 

My soul is now lonesome and drear — 
Is growing more lonesome and drear — 
The gloom that abideth is here ! 



THOUGHT— INEXPRESSIBLE. 

Words are weak, and fail to speak 

The burden of the soul ; 
Thoughts, wave-like, on the upland break,. 

And back to ocean roll — 
When grasped within its mighty hold. 
Our messages remain untold. 



CHRISTMAS, 

We meditate : a world unfolds 
To mind's enraptured gaze ; 

The reverential soul beholds 
Objects demanding praise ! 

We raise our voice, we strike our lyre, 

But lo ! our sweetest thoughts expire ! 

By fair Imagination led. 
We climb Parnassus* mount, 

And, resting on its flowery bed, 
Quafl* its enchanting fount ! 

Our visions we would speak to men. 

But find they baffle tongue and pen. 



CHRISTMAS. 

The year was old, and want had come 
With giant strides to the poor man's home ; 
Work had been scarce for many a day. 
And his little reserve had dwindl'd away, 
And his heart was sick, and his head was wild, 
For bread was needed for wife and child. 

'Twas Christmas time. In lane and street 
The "waits" had sung their melodies sweet ; 
Again to the sorrowing sons of earth. 
The story was told of the Saviour's birth, 
And worshipping souls in spirit came 
To the holy shrine of Bethlehem : 
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And gifts were brought. The city poor 

Hejoiced to know that their bread was sure ; 

Holy worshippers at the shrine, 

Had deeply drank of the love divine, — 

And dawn'd on deeds of charity. 

The morn of the nativity. 



DREAMS. 

On sunny eves, till the shades grew deep, 
I waded the length of our little stream ; 
The work of the day I followed in sleep. 
And gather'd wealth for an hour to keep, — 
It pass'd away with my breaking dream. 

Then came a change with the growing years ; 

I stood with the crowd and bought and sold : 
The ring of **the coin" my labour cheers, 
Hope whispers peace to my slavish fears — 

But rest came not with the touch of gold. 

O lesson taught on my upward way. 

Engraven deep on my heart and brain ! 
Earth gives her votaries little play, 
Joy comes with the hour and passes away — 
And life is spent in a dream of gain. 



"GOOD IN EVERYTHING." 

Not only Good, but Evil, yields instruction : 
The faults and failings of another, teach 

The waking spirit to escape destruction, 

To gather strength, the glorious goal to reach. 



234 MISFORTUNE. 

Industry and Sloth are able preachers : 

Unto the workman who hath "ears to hear,"" 

Adversity and prosperity are teachers, 
Uttering counsel — making duties clear. 

We are not left to guess the coming future. 
For many prophets meet us on the way ; 

Wisdom appears interpreter and tutor. 
And learners read to-morrow in to-day. 
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MISFORTUNE. 

When gathering circumstances 

Are pregnant with disaster, 
And, to escape the drenching shower,. 

AVe drive our nag the faster ; 
Misfortune mounts a fleeter steed, 

(A lady for adventure,) 
Makes magic progress, trips us up. 

And don't we get a drencher ! 

Tis folly mourning the mishap, 

And waste of breath to grumble. 
But best to take the insolence. 

And profit by the tumble ; 
The day is long, and wide-awake, 

Can mate the artful creature. 
And be, in spite her craftiness. 

Her equal in the future. 
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Flee not the adverse circumstance I 
Raise high thy hand and banner ! 

Misfortune seldom comes but once 
, To him who sheweth valour ; 

The evil vanquish'd, then is gain'd 
Wealth, power, reputation, 

The crown of Mammon's offering — 
The world's congratulation. 



WORK. 



To thy task, O, honest toiler, 
Now the sun has kiss'd the hill I 

Thine it is to plan and purpose — 
Fate succumbs to faith and will. 

To the worthy shall be given 
All the glory bards have sung ; 

What has been, may be repeated — 
To the hopeful life is young. 

Wisely act, let no undoing 

Occupy the golden hour ; 
Let the moments utter progress. 

And the day lead on to power. 

Name the future ! say what shall be ! 

Hands can work, and hearts can plan ; 
Nothing is, but waits achievement, 

And is possible to man. 



) 
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HONOUR TO WHOM HONOUR IS DUE. 

A gentleman of modern make, 

Of riches ever dreaming, 
To lessen his expenditure. 

Betook himself to scheming : - 

^^ Fve acted blindly in the past ; 

I've spent my life in giving ; 
Upon the honey in my hive, 

A thousand drones are living. 

^* To take my rents, and let my farms, 

A steward has assisted, 
And he into his agency 

A legion has enlisted. 

*^ I build ! surveyors, architects, 

Embrace each undertaking. 
And ply at once the double trade. 

Of house and fortune-making. 

^* Enough of this ! the maxim tells. 
That saving is good earning ; 

ril try the rule of mammon's school;— 
The thing is worth the learning." 

True to his word he lives. The man 

Of help is independent ; 
But at his heels, awaiting chance, 

Disasters are attendant. 
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His acres lose fertility, 

His new-built houses tumble ; 
His household rings with petty strifes, 

Which often make him grumble. 

His fortune flown, he learns at last, 
That wisdom's worth the getting. 

And, like the costly diamond. 
It well repays the setting : 

That talent and experience 

Are worthy of their hire, 
And are to rank an open bank, 

Which honours each desire. 



DESOLATION. 

In the doorway of a dwelling. 
Peopled once with friendly faces. 

Lonely now, and desolated, 

I am sitting, vainly spelling 

To my heart the mystic telling 
Of the wreck-remaining traces. 
Left upon the naked places 

By the sweeping wave of Time ; 
By the wave whose touch effaces 
With a zeal that worketh crime. 

Lonely is this lonely dwelling ! 

Not more lone those silent houses 
Garnished by the undertakers, 
And whose number death is swelling- 
Swelling with an ocean's swelling, 
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When the wind its passion rouses, 
When the storm-fiend carouses — 

Waking early, sleeping late — 
When so madly it carouses, 

Breathing malice, working hate. 

Lone this dwelling ! but more lonely 
Is the heart that sitteth sighing 

In the doorway, in the darkness. 

Hearing its own beating only. 

Feeling desolation only ; 
Thinking only of the dying. 
And the sleepers closely lying 

In the churchyard old and green, 
Mother earth all but denying 
That her sons have ever been. 



^ 
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Saw I in my waking dream, 
Workmen waiting in the dawn, 

By a little fretting stream. 
By a building olden grown — 
Falling roof and crumbling stone, 
Standing tenantless, alone. 

And there came upon the air. 

From the south and from the north- 

^* For the growing times prepare ! 
Workmen, to your duties forth ! 
Let there perish from the earth 
W^hat remains of little worth !" 
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Yet another voice was heard, 
Like a death-groan on the wave, 

And their manly hearts were stirr'd, 
For it started from the grave — 
" Rather be it yours to save 
What the dying loved and gave ! " 

But the master-voice rings high — 

" Raze the old, and rear the new ! 
Give departed worth a sigh — 

But your purpose still pursue ; 

Day by day your work renew ; 

For the future plan and do !" 

Architect and able men, 

By the olden building stand ; 
While, within their vision's ken. 

Grandeur spreads on every hand — 

Brought, as by a magic wand. 

To possess the thriftless land. 

Fired with the gladd'ning sight, 

With a zeal that lives to own. 
Forward step those men of might — 

Strike the worthless fabric down ! 

Build ! success their labours crown, 

And a factory tops the town. 




ENGLISH BORDER BALLADS, 

(Published 1874.) 



"THE WHITE LADYE." 

[Tradition reports that a young woman of uncommon per- 
sonal beauty was seduced by the last Lord Dacre of Naworth, 
and after having borne him a son, and, as she anticipated, a 
heir to his large possessions, too late discovered the cruel 
imposition. Driven to despair, the young creature threw 
hersehf into the brook which washes the base of the rock on 
which the castle is built. Her body was discovered next 
morning, by the Lord of Naworth, whilst introducing to the 
notice of his bride the beauties of her new home. Their only 
son survived his father but three years, being killed by a fall 
from his rocking-horse, in his boyhood ; and in him ended the 
male line of the Lords Dacre of the North. The spot where 
the Lady threw herself into the brook is still considered by 
the peasantry as haunted ground ; and not a few speak of 
**The White Lad ye," who is said to traverse the lonely 
hollow.] 

The water it sings merrilie, 

Alang the castle dean ; 
The water it rins merrilie, 

The grassy banks a-tween : 

An' merrilie the birdie sings, 
A-top o' the greenwood tree ; 

An' there's a heart that has a part 
In the sweet harmonie. 
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O Helen was a fair lassie — 

A lassie fair was she ; 
There was na seen a sweeter flower 

In a' the north countrie. 

O Helen was a blithe lassie — 

A lassie blithe was she ; 
There was na heard a blither bird 

In a the north countrie. 

Her heame was where the breckans grow — 
Where breckans grow, and ling ; 

For playmates, she had bird an' bee. 
In Summer days an* Spring : 

For playmates, she had bird an' bee. 

In Summer days an' Spring ; 
But when the year grew cold an' drear, 

She was a dowie thing. 

Ance on a weary wintry hour, 

A sprightlie youth won by ; 
Helen leuks up, wi' joy an' hope — 

We need na wonder why. 

Helen she lo'ed the fair stranger, 

An' she was lo'ed by him ; 
She dreadeth no the blast nor snow^ 

Days are na now sae grim. 

Love aye can mak a pleasant day ! 

An' sae, whene'er he won, 
He ever yet his faire love met. 

Sweet smiling as the sun. 
16 
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The youth he is o' noble birth, 
The laird o' Nawarde he : 

The winsome carle has won the girl, 
An' life gangs pleasantlie. 



The winter days are a' gaen by. 
The sky is cloudless now ; 

Dacre has taen his darling's han*, 
An* breath'd the lover's vow. 



The water it sings merrilie, 
Alang the castle dean ; 

The water it rins merrilie, 
The grassy banks a-tween ; 

An' merrilie the birdie sings, 
A-top o' the greenwood tree ; 

But ane is there that canna share 
In the sweet harmonie. 



There has na gaen a year, a year, 

A year but barely ane, 
Syne Helen sang the whole day lang- 

Now loud is her refrain : 



■*' O, wae is me ! O, wae is me ! 

Tm miserable alway ; 
My lover he is fause to me. 

His coldness will me slay !" 
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Then up an' spak the Laird Dacre : — 

"What are the words I hear? 
I loe but ane, 'tis faire Helen — 

My love has nought to fear." 

O answer'd then the faire Helen : — 

" Gif ye are true to me, 
How cam' there a strange ladye's fan, 

Upon the blooming lea?" 

•O answer'd then the faire Helen : — 

" Gif ye are true to me. 
How cam' there feet marks even four, 

A-stead o' even twee ?" 

He canna meet his faire ane's face, 

But answer giveth he : — 
"An' gif I lee. Holy Marye, 

Nae mair my helper be." 

The heart o' the sweet young lassie 

Will not be comforted ; 
Her cheeks are growen lily-white, 

A-stead o' rosy-red. 

:She droopeth as the lily-flower 

That lacks the gentle rain ; 
Ap' in the. hearing o' her ^ove 

She ihaketh woefu' maen : — 

" O wae is me ! O wae is me ! 

My love has fausely sworn ; 
He bringeth shame upon my name, 

An' the bairn yet unborn !" 
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" Now greet na sae, now greet na sae !"' 
Laird Dacre then spak he — 

" The heart that's filled wi' jealousie, 
Maks hawf its misery !" 



" Listen ye to me, Laird Dacre ! 

Gif gentleman be ye, 
Ye'll mak me now ye're lawfu* wife. 

Ere I a mother be." 



" O bide ye yet my sweet lassie, 
A month or maybe twee !" 

" O now I ken, I am undune. 
That day Til niver see ! " 



" There's blossom on the tree, lassie^ 
There's better days for ye !" 

" Worms consume the scented bloom,. 
An' hidden grief kills me." 

"Yon magpie seeks anither love, 

An' lassie, sae mun ye !" 
" That ane magpie that wingeth by 

Bodes sorrow unto me." 



The water it sings merrilie, 
Alang the castle dean. 

The water it rins merrilie. 
The grassy banks a-tween. 
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An' merrilie the birdie sings, 

A-top o' the greenwood tree ; 
But there is ane that heareth naen 

O' the sweet harmony. 

There hes na gaen a month, a month, 

A month but barely ane, 
Syne Dacre vowed to faire Helen, 

An' now a wife he's taen. 

He's taen to wife a rich ladye. 

An' ane o' noble birth ; 
An' left to sorrow a' alane. 

This flower o' the north : — 

An' left to sorrow a' alane, 
This flower sae faire and frail ; 

But he shall lieve thi' day to grieve, 
His crueltie bewail. 

The sun shines braw on Nawarde wa'. 

The banner towers heigh ! 
This day Laird Dacre bringeth heame 

His noble faire ladye. 

An' there is great festivity 

In Nawarde ha' thi' night, 
An' Dacre drinks the honey cuppe, 

Drinketh to his delight. 

** Drink ye, drink ye, Laird Dacre, 

An' drink to thy delight ; 
The hour mixes thee a cuppe 

That hes the serpent-bite ! 
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" The hour mixes thee a cuppe, 
An' thou mun drink't thysel ; — 

That cuppe will tak thee Hfe to suppe, 
An' may be drunk i' hell ! " 

The summer sun is smiling on 
The waking north countrie : 

Dacre has taen his wife, an' gaei 
To hail the baronie. 

She looketh east to Gilles-land, 
An' westward to the sea ; 

An' she has seen St. Mary's Vale, 
An' the grey priory. 

An' she has gaen the paths aroun'. 
An' she has gaen the wood, 

An' she has gaen the wood-brig owre 
That spans the siller flood : 

An' she has looket up the beck. 
An' she has looket down ; 

What is it gars the ladye scream ? 
What is it gars her swoon ? 

What is it gars the young bridegroom. 

Start backward wi' a fright ? 
O they hae seen a faire ladye, 

Clad a' i' lily-white. 

The sweet thing donn'd i' lily-white^ 

I' lily-white yestreen ; 
r lily-white she sleepeth now, 

Wi'in the castle dean. 
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Faire Helen donn'd i' lily-white, 

An' sat till eventide ; 
She sat an* waited lang an' leate, 

For ane to claim his bride. 



Her mother coaxed her lang an' sair ; 

Her words were a' in vain ; 
A killing smart was in her heart, 

A fire was in her brain. 



Yestreen she left her mother's roof, 

Adorn'd as a bride ; 
That mother fan' her only bairn 

Deide, by the water side. 

Sae sweetly i' the morning sun 
The bonnie creature lies ! 

It seems to ane that death had taen 
Her young life by surprise. 



The water it sings merrilie, 
Alang the castle dean ; 

The water it rins merrilie, 
The grassy banks a-tween : 



An' merrilie the birdie sings 
A-top o' the greenwood tree ; 

But there are three lack sympathy 
Wi' the sweet harmonie. 
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Ane is the mother o' the deide, — 
She kneeleth by her side ; 

The other it is Laird Dacre, 
The third it is his bride. 

O lang an' lane that mother sits, 
Beside that water side ; 

An' lang an' lane she males a maen, 
To Dacre an' his bride : — 

" O wae is me ! O wae is me ! 

My bonnie flower is deide — 
My bonnie bairn — my darling bairn, 

The winner o' my breade. 

^* O cursed be the cruel han' 
That wrought this hour to me ! 

May evils grim aye follow him, 
Until the day he dee ! 

*^ The spirit o' my ain darling 
Shall haunt him night an' day ! 

Promised in life to be his wife, 
In death she'll no tak nay. 

" The spirit o' my ain darling 
Shall haunt him day an night ! 

She fell asleep i' the clear deep. 
An' she shall walk i' white." 

The bride, she casts a wistfu' glance 
On ane that's by her side ; 

She seems to guess his wickedness. 
The thing he canna hide. 
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Deide lieth the sweet young lassie, 

Beside the singing flood ; 
The bride an' bridegroom pass her by, 

When starts a stream o' blood. 



" See now, see now, my bonnie pair 1 " 
The weeping mother cries, 

^* My bairn speaks, her blood it reeks, 
An' rises to the skies !" 



The water it sings merrilie, 

Alang the castle dean ; 
The water it rins merrilie, 

The grassy banks a-tween : 

An' merrilie the birdie sings, 
A-top o' the greenwood tree ; 

An' there is ane that lends a strain 
To the sweet harmonie. 



In summer days, an' winter days. 
In autumn days, an' spring. 

When fairies meet wi' nimble feet. 
To rin the mystic ring : 

Fleeing that gay companie, 
Wi' saintly face an' wae, 

A-wandering, an' sorrowing. 
Is seen the White Ladye ! 



'^ 
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MASTER WILLIAM. 

[The Salkeldes, or Sakeldes, were a powerful family in 
Cumberland, possessing, among other manors, that of Corby, 
before it came into the possession of the Howards in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 

A strange stratagem was practised by an outlaw called 
Jock Grahme of the Pear-tree, upon Mr. Salkelde, sheriff 
of Cumberland. The brother of this freebooter was lying 
in Carlisle jail for execution, when Jock o' the Pear-tree 
came riding past the gate of Corby Castle. A child of the 
sheriff was playing before the door, to whom the outlaw 
gave an apple, saying, ** Master, will ye ride?" The boy 
willingly consenting, Grahme took him up before him, 
carried him into Scotland, and never would part with him 
till he had his brother safe from the ^2i\\ovfs. —Nicolson 
and Buriis Westmorland and Cumberland. 

Jock Grahme of the Pear-tree was one of the ancestors of 
the Grahams of Netherby, and, consequently, of Sir James 
Graham, the famous statesman.] 

" O whae will hae a sweet apple, 

An apple rosy fair ?" 
"O me !" says Master William, 

The Salkelde's youthful heir. 

" O whae will hae a pony ride, — 

A pony that can run ?" 
"O me !" says Master William, 

The Salkelde's only son. 

The apple sweet an' rosy rede, 

Is claspt within his han' ; 
An' Jock he taks him on his horse. 

An' rides him owre the Ian'. 

He rides him owre the border Ian', 

To Scotland he is gaen ; 
In Corby ha', when shadows fa'. 

There's ane 'ill mak a maen. 
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In Corby ha', when shadows fa', 

There's ane 'ill mak a maen ; — 
That ane 'ill miss her bairnie's kiss — 

Her Willie cometh nane. 

Jock Grab me is to the Pear-tree come, 

An' O but he brags loud : — 
" My wark to-day 'ill bring me pay, 

An' weel may mak me proud ! " 

"What hastadune?" quo' Jock Grahme's wife,. 

" That gi'es thy tongue sec glee ? 
I's sair mistaen, if this strange wean 

Brings nit o' wark to me." 

" Hoot ! hoot, auld wife ! this bonnie baira 

A lucky ane will be ; 
He's mair to me than a' the gowd 

In wealthy christendie." 

Frae east to west, frae north to south, 
Laird Salkelde sends his men : — 

" Gae spier for my son William, 
Gae owre moor an' fen ; — 

" Gae owre moor, gae owre fen, 

Gae scour the wide countrie, 
Baith gowd an' Ian' shall wait the man 

Whae brings him hame to me." 

They gae ilk day a weary way. 

Across the wide countrie. 
An' hameward turn, an' sairly mourn — 

"Nae Willie do we see !" 
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Ilk day they turn, an' sairly mourn — 

" Nae Willie do we see !" 
An' O ! their words they cut like swords 

The parents' hearts a-twee. 

Now word is brought to Corby's laird : — 

" Your bonnie son Willie 
Gaes rambling owre Scottish knowes 

Wi' Jock o' the Pear-tree !" 

" That border thief has stowen my bairn, 

An ill death he shall dee ! 
But gowd an' Ian' shall wait the man 

Whae brings him ha me to me." 

Says ane : " Remember, bauld Buccleugh 

Hes men as gude as we ; 
An' gin we trespass on his Ian', 

Sair bloodshed there will be. 

** Kinmont Willie, Jock o' the Side, 

An' Jock o' the Pear-tree, 
Are daring men, ye winna fin' 

Their like in christendie. 

" These followers o' the bauld Buccleugh 

Are men o' muckle might ; 
An' little gude 'ill won to us, 

To meet them in a fight." 

A message comes to Laird Salkelde, 
Frae Jock o' the Pear-tree : — 

" My brither is as dear to me, 
As thy son is to thee : 
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" An' niver mair i' Corby ha* 

Shall thou thy bairnie see, 
Till thou hast gien my billie dear 

His lawfu' libertie/' 



In Carel Castle a' alane, 
Ane sings a woefu' sang : — 

" My bairnies wait me coming hame, 
Their waiting 'ill be lang. 

" O niver mair i' Liddesdale 
I'll pu' the heather flower ; 

O niver mair I'll hear the tale 
That cheers the evening hour. 

" My heart it turns to Liddesdale, 

To joys that canna be ; 
Than bide this hour o' hellish power, 

'Twere sweeter far to dee !" 



What years o' joy or sorrow wait 

The turning o' a key : 
It gies to ane a living grave, 

Anither — libertie. 



The better gift is Jamie Grahme's ;, 

A happy man is he ; 
He leaves the dungeon wi' a step, 

Wi* Jock o' the Pear-tree. 
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An' Jock, he taks him by the han', 
An' sings right cheerilie — 

" The Salkelde hes his son an' heir, 
I hae my ain billie !" 

O there was mirth i' Corby ha', 
To welcome Willie hame ! 

An' sae was there i' Liddesdale, 
To welcome Jamie Grahme ! 



THE LADYE O' BLENKINSOP. 

[Blenkinsop Castle is situated on the southern side of the 
brook Tippal or Tippalt, two-and-a-half miles west of Halt- 
whistle. It was the seat of the ancient family of Blenkinsop, 
and came by marriage into the possession of John Blenkinsop 
Coulson, of Jesmond, Newcastle. The present owner is E. 
Joicey, Esq., Blenkinsop Hall. There is a legend connected 
with this castle called **The White Ladye o* Blenkinsop," 
which is somewhat as follows. 

Bryan De Blenkinsop, a brave and handsome youth, was 
lord of the castle which took his name. He possessed many 
good qualities, which won him favour amongst his neighbours ; 
but he had one failing, which ultimately wrecked his fortune 
— this failing was an inordinate love of wealth. 

Being present at the marriage of a brother warrior with a 
lady of high rank and fortune, amongst other toasts was 
given — "Bryan De Blenkinsop and his ladye love." The 
youthful lord passionately replied : *' Never shall that be until 
I meet with a lady possessed with a chest of gold heavier than 
ten of my men can carry into my castle ! *' The effect this 
announcement made upon the assembly was noticed by the 
speaker, who, ashamed of having disclosed his secret thought, 
suddenly left the castle, and ultimately quitted the country. 

After an absence of some years he returned, bringing with 
him a wife, and a box of gold which took twelve men to carry 
into his castle. But his married life was not all sunshine ; 
his lady, jealous and revengeful, had her chest removed to a 
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secret vault, when the baron, aggravated by her conduct, left 
the castle and was never heard of again. The lady, after 
repeated efforts to find her lost lord, also disappeared, and 
the lives of the two became enveloped in mystery. It is said 
the lady, filled with remorse, cannot rest in her grave, but 
must needs wander back and mourn over the chest of gold, 
<he cursed cause of all their woe.] 

Brave knights are met at Thirl wa', 

To quaff the bridal cuppe, 
Brave knights are met at Thirlwa', 

An' ane is Blenkinsop'. 

" De Blenkinsop," the minstrels sing, 

Frae Eden to the Tyne ; 
" De Blenkinsop i' field or ring, 

Is ane to take the shine !" 

His lands are broad, his castle strong. 

His vassals train'd to fight. 
An' 'gainst the foe that wills him wrong. 

He holds his armour bright. 

An' he can flee a gay goss-hawk, 
His hounds they are the best, 

His ringing laugh an' cheerfu' talk. 
Make him a welcome guest. 

But gayest birds hae feathers grey. 

Which dim admiring sight, 
An' best o' men some failings hae. 

Which cloud their glory bright. 

The wine cuppe flows i' Thirlwa' 

Frae early hour to late : 
^* Long live the lord o' Thirlwa', 

Long live his blushing mate !" 



> 
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Cries Thirlwa* : " Our bond to provc^ 
We drink wi' 'three times three,' 

De Blenkinsop and ladye love, 
An' happj may they be !" 



But answers Blenkinsop wi' pride : 
To love my heart is cold ; 

The maiden that would be my bride 
Must bring her weight i' gold." 

Long had the border minstrels told 
Of Blenkinsop the brave ; 

But now he owns his love for gold, 
Their songs are few an* grave. 

De Blenkinsop regrets his say, 
That told his selfishness ; 

Sae he has left the baronie, 
Wi' rage an' haughtiness. 

An' he has sought a strange countrie 

Ayont the ocean-tide ; 
We wish him the prosperity 

A selfish heart can bide. 



Lift ye the flag o' Blenkinsop, 
An' be it lifted heigh, 

Its lord has taken goodly ship, 
To seek his ain countrie. 
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Lift ye the flag o' Blenkinsop, 

An' gaily let it flee, 
An' let it flap — " De Blenkinsop 

Is welcom'd heame by me !" 

O proudly sits De Blenkinsop, 

Wi'in his ha' thi' night; 
The rede wine flows wi'in the cuppe^ 

The log is burning bright. 

An' by him sits a gay ladye, 

Is neither young nor old ; 
An' she has brought him great beauty^ 

An' brought her weight i' gold. 

An' minstrels are welcoming 

The wanderer to his own ; 
An' border knights are echoing 

His deeds o' wide renown. 

Gif beauty could gie happiness, 

O happy might he be, 
For nane his ladye may surpass, 

I' wealthy christendie. 

Gif riches could gie happiness, 

O, happy might he be ; 
A wealthier man than him, I guess, 

Is not in christendie. 

But it is said De Blenkinsop 

Is not a happy man ; 
Though wealth is added to his cuppe. 

Full soon it proves a ban. 
17 
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The ladye, though his wedded wife, 
Is not what wife should be ; 

But she a creature is o' strife, 
An* works him miserie. 



** He loves my gowd far mair than me, 
An* he shall hae my spite ! 

Haste ye, my men, an* bury ye 
My rival frae his sight.** 

Twelve men hae honour'd her behest. 

An* sought a secret vault ; 
An* they hae made her gowden chest 

Secure by bar an* bolt. 



It*s they hae left her gowden chest 
Secured by bar an* bolt ; 

An* Blenkinsop wi' troubrd breast. 
Broods o*er his ladye*s fault. 



But he has taken goodly ship. 
An* sought a strange countrie ; 

An* time has Ladye Blenkinsop 
To think o' her follie. 



There sits a ladye a* forlorn. 

Beside her castle gate ; 
That ladye waits her lord*s return — 

O lang she*ll hae to wait ! 
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An' she has waited his return, 

A twelve month an* a day ; 
An' sairly does that ladye mourn : 

"Why bides my lord away?" 

5he's spoken to her twelve vassals, 
And bade them cross the sea : — 

'^^ My trusty men, bestir yersels. 
An' bring gude news to me. 



** Gae bring gude news to me, my men, 
Gae bring gude news to me ; 

Bring news to me o' my leman, 
An' fairins I'll gie ye." 



It's they hae taken goodly ship, 
An' they hae cross'd the sea ; 

An' but it proves a fruitless trip 
To men an' faire ladye. 

O sairly does that ladye mourn : 
" Why bides my lord away ?" 

An' she is miss'd ae summer morn- 
Where may the ladye stray ? 

That ladye spiereth for her lord. 

An' that a task 'ill be ; 
For he is sleeping i' kirkyard. 

Far frae his ain countrie. 
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" Return, O ! Ladye Blenkinsop, 
Return frae owre the sea !" 

" O ! I am sleeping my last sleep 
Beside my lord's bodie." 

The sleeper has na peacefu' rest 

I' grave beyond the sea ; 
Where buried bides her gowden chest. 

Still walks the White Ladye ! 



THE BRIDAL O' NAWORTH. 



[The Manor of Gilsland, which had descended in the 
ancient family of Bueth, was wrested from the rightful heir 
at the Norman Conquest, and conferred on Hubert de 
Vallibus or Vaux. To Hubert succeeded Robert his son, 
whose claims to the barony were disputed by Gilles-fil-Bueth. 
Robert, adopting the ruthless and barbarous policy of a 
feudal age, removed him by assassination, and thus established 
an undisputed right to the manorial possessions. Robert de 
Vallibus founded Lanercost Priory a.d. iii6. Conflicting 
reasons are assigned by historians for this act : the opinion 
mostly held is, that it was built as an expiation of the 
crime of murder. Connected with Naworth Castle is this 
tradition : When youthful Lord de Vaux stood with his 
lovely bride at the altar, the spirit of Gilles-fil-Bueth 
confronted him and put a stop to the ceremony. He was 
removed, whilst insensible, to the oratory, and before the 
priest made a confession of his guilt, and as an atonement 
founded the priory. When he appeared at the altar a 
second time with the maiden, either the spirit of Gilles-fil- 
Bueth had been appeased, or the phantasies of a guilty mind 
had been dispelled by the influence of religion, for, the 
tradition adds, no further barrier was placed in the way of 
his happiness.] 
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The hedge-row flowers were blooming yet — 

A glorious companie, 
A-waiting the coming o' Margaret, 

The pride o' the baronie. 

The lover had woo'd, the lover had won, 

An' echoed through hut an' ha' : 
" A worthy mate is May Margaret 

For chivalrous Lord de Vaux." 

O she was fair, an' fu' braw was he. 

An' baith were o' noble neame ; 
An' dawneth the day, when the bonny May 

Is won to the baron's heame. 

The jessamine tree is a slender tree, 

An' it gies a bonny flower ; 
But needs a stay on its climbing way — 

Sae beauty clasps hands wi' power. 

May Margaret is that jessamine tree, 

De Vaux is that timely stay ; 
An' beauty an' power shall form a bower. 

To brighten a coming day. 

' O pleasantlie shone the Autumn sun. 
To welcome the bridal morn ; 
Early astir were ladyes faire. 
An' gentilesse nobly born. 

An' early astir were men o' war; 

But gather not they in strife. 
But to drink in wine : — " Whom love doth join, 

A long an' a happy life." 



^ 
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De Vaux he has taen his darling's han' ; 

As the holy words are read, 
He sees a guest, unseen by the rest, 

An' fa's by his bride as dead. 



An' now they hae borne him frae her side. 
An' sad is that ladye's maen : — 

" The warld to me will fu' dreary be. 
Its path I mun tread alane." 



They hae borne him frae his sweet young bride - 
Frae his sweet young bride away ; 

Hush'd is the choir, an* the friends retire, 
An' sad is that bridal day. 



Now starts De Vaux with a piercing cry : — 

" He lives, an' he haunts me still ! 
Man vents his spleen, an' his weapon keen 

Strikes deep, but it doesna kill." 

The gude priest cries : — " Confess thee, my son,. 

The demon that haunts thy breast ! 
The church has power i' the evil hour. 

An' gies to her children rest." 

Low bends the youth. Confession o' guilt. 

Bears fruit o' a noble kind : — 
"A house to God !" wi' the lifted sod. 

Comes rest to the haunted mind. 
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The hedge-row flowers were blooming yet, 

An* bonnier couldna be, 
When cam the lovely Margaret, 

Ance mair to the baronie. 



An' ladyes were there an* gentilesse — 

A goodly companie — 
To welcome that day, the blooming May, 

As queen o* the baronie. 



The lover has woo'd, the lover has won, 
An' echoes through hut an* ha* : — 

" A worthy mate is May Margaret, 
For chivalrous Lord de Vaux !" 



The gude priest stands and he clasps their hands^ 

An* neameth them man an* wife ; 
An' floweth the wine : — "Whom love doth join, 

A long an* a happy life !** 



O merry are a* in hut an* ha*. 
An' echoes the bridal lay : — 

" Beauty an* power shall form a bower, 
To brighten a coming day !" 
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THE GREY MAN O' BELLISTER. 



[Bellister Castle is beautifully situated a mile south-west of 
Haltwhistle, and a short distance north-east from Feather- 
stone. It was the seat of a younger branch of the Blenkinsops, 
of Blenkinsop Castle. 

John Bacon purchased it from the Blenkinsops in 15 15: 
his descendant, the Rev. Henry Wastell, sold the estate to 
John Kirsopp of Hexham, 1818, who on his death left it 
to Robert William Williams of London. 

Tradition tells us that when Bellister Castle was occupied 
by the Blenkinsops, its manorial lords, a wandering minstrel 
nought the protection of its roof. The evening was far 
advanced, and the old man was gladdened on being invited 
:to the family hearth. This favour had not been long gnmted 
before suspicion entered the bosom of the lord of ^llister. 
At that time animosity existed between him and a neigh- 
bouring baron, and the thought that the minstrel might be a 
spy in the employ of his enemy at once took possession of 
his mind. The stranger was not long in noticing the change 
distrust had written upon the features of the baron, and tUs 
knowledge had the effect of checking his cheerfulness in 
return. This circumstance soon communicated itself to the 
entire circle, and it was therefore with more than usual 
alacrity that the order for withdrawal was obeyed. No 
sooner, however, was the lord left to himself than suspense 
rose to passion, and the attendants were summoned to bring 
the harper into his presence. Great was his surprise on 
being told he could not be found — the minstrel had escaped 
from the castle — arguing, no doubt, distrust at the hands 
of his entertainer. The baron was now confirmed in his 
suspicion, and his embittered spirit thirsted for revenge : — 
the bloodhounds were let loose, and by them the unfortunate 
stranger was torn to pieces before the baron and his depend- 
ants had reached the spot. It is added, the spirit of the 
murdered man haunts the place, and visitors to the neigh- 
bourhood hear from the story-loving people strange accounts 
of the doings of **The Grey Man o' Bellister.*'] 



O Bellister stands pleasantlie, 
Beside the bonny Tyne ; 

But wi' a deed o' crueltie, 
Is wedded to lang syne. 
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The hedge-row flowers were blooming yet, 

An' bonnier couldna be, 
When cam the lovely Margaret, 

Ance mair to the baronie. 



An' ladyes were there an' gentilesse — 

A goodly companie — 
To welcome that day, the blooming May, 

As queen o' the baronie. 



The lover has woo'd, the lover has won. 
An' echoes through hut an' ha' : — 

" A worthy mate is May Margaret, 
For chivalrous Lord de Vaux !" 



The gude priest stands and he clasps their hands» 

An' neameth them man an' wife ; 
An' floweth the wine : — "Whom love doth join, 

A long an' a happy life !" 

O merry are a' in hut an' ha*, 

An' echoes the bridal lay : — 
" Beauty an' power shall form a bower. 

To brighten a coming day !" 
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Now hastily he bids depart 
Each guest unto his room ; 

But passion burns wi' keener smart — 
Suspense is martyrdom. 



" Gae summon ye the fause stranger !'' 

The lord in anger cries ; 
And when returns the messenger, 

Great is that lord's surprise. 

" Sae he has bade us swift farewell ! 

But hate shall set his bounds ; 
Up ! ye whae guard my proud castell^ 

An' loose my swiftest hounds !" 



O, swift the feet o* crueltie ! — 
The hounds hae pass'd the gate ; 

Ae cry, an' that o' agony. 
Tells o' the minstrel's fate. 



Hard by the banks o' bonny Tyne, 
His grave they diggbd deep ; 

An' willows o' the greenest green, 
Tell where he sleeps his sleep. 



An' noo the lord o' Bellister 
Does penance for the deed ; 

An' prays the church to minister 
The comforts o* her creed. 
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But conscience brands him murderer, 

An' this he canna bide ; 
Sae he has sought a sepulchre 

I' chapel by Tyne side. 



THE BONNY BAIRNS V CAREL TOON. 

[Miss Smith, in her poem on Carlisle, in "Old Castles,"' 
makes reference to twelve Scottish youths, unredeemed 
hostages, who were hung in Carlisle Castle. This lady 
told the writer that her information was obtained fronv 
history, but whether Scottish or English she was unable to 
say, having neglected to make a note of it at the time. It is 
probable the story may have had its origin in tradition ; for 
it seems strange that an incident so remarkable should have 
escaped the notice of popular national historians. Be this as 
it may, the thing is worthy our gathering, and we take it, 
thanking Miss Smith for the story.] 



O there are twelve castells in fair Scotland ; 

O there are twelve castells most fair to see : 
An* the lords that rule o'er the goodly land, 

They are men o' prowess an' braverie. 

The lords that hae rule o'er the fair castells. 
They are men o' prowess an' braverie ; 

An' it's they hae foughten wi' English knights. 
But it's not wi' them is the victorie. 

The fighting was keen on that day, I ween ; 

On that day, I ween, there was butcherie ; 
For mony their men, an' ivery ane 

Wad dare an' dee for their ain countrie. 



f^ 
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Now Scotland's twelve lords hae lain doon their 
swords — 

Hae lain doon their swords upon bended knee ; 
Their glory is gaen, they are prisoners taen, 

An' lang they may beg for their libertie. 

They gie their wee sons as hostages, 

As hostages to the English side ; 
An' noo they hae mounted on willing steeds, 

An' owre the Border they gaily ride. 

Far owre the Border they gaily ride, — 
O gaily they ride to their castell hames ; 

An' happy this day are the Scottish lairds, 
An' happy this day are their bonny dames. 



Changeth the tale ! they hae taen farewell 
Unto wife an' to castell an' countrie ; 

O, they mun agree wi' the enemy, 

An' win for their bairnies their libertie. 



" O spare not the whip, O spare not the spur, 
The road it is lang, an' the hour is fleet !" 

" We are not o' flint — love needeth nae hint. 
Our horses keep time to our hearts' true beat." 

The riders they ride frae the dark till dawn, — 
Frae the dark till dawn, an' they hae nae slack ; 
lady may weep i' her castell keep, 
'or niver again shall her lord won back. 
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O niver again shall her lord won back, 

For the green sod covers his deide bodie ; — 

The twelve Scottish lords they are slain by swords 
That are wielded by men o* treacherie. 



A birdie sang wae, on a greenwood tree — 
On a greenwood tree, as the sun gaed doon : 

" O for the bairns, the bonny bairns, 
That await the morn i' Carel toon !" 

A lady that hour in her grey-stean tower, 
Sat wearily watching the sun gae doon ; 

An' she heard that sang, an* it gave a pang. 
For she had a bairn i* Carel toon. 

O she had a bairn was dear to her — 
Was dear to her as a bairn could be ; 

An' lieth that son in a cold dungeon. 
Dreaming o' hame an' his ain countrie. 



This day there is weeping i' Carel toon : 

The twelve bonny bairns they needs must dee !' 

They carry ilk ane frae the cold dungeon — 
Frae the cold dungeon to the gallows tree. 

This day there is weeping i' fair Scotland : 
Ilk mother she weeps for her ain bairnie ! 

She'll miss frae her bower the bonny flower, 
That droops this day on the gallows tree. 



< 
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A birdie sang wae, on a greenwood tree — 
On a greenwood tree, as the sun gaed doon : 

•** O for the bairns, the bonny bairns. 

That death has i' keeping i* Carel toon !" 



THE GOLD TABLE O* THIRLWA'. 

[Tliirlwall Castle, a dark and melancholy fortress much in 
ruin, occupies that part of the Roman wall which crosses the 
Tippal, or Tippalt, near the Irthing, on the borders of 
Northumberland. 

It may be called with propriety the stronghold, rather than 
the seat, of the Thirl walls. The last of the Thirlwall family, 
Eleanor, sold this castle with its demesnes to the Earl of 
Carlisle. 

It was here that the Scots forced their way through the 
barrier after the departure of the Romans. Having collected 
their forces, they made openings with their mattocks and 
pick -axes, and from these gaps or breaches the site obtained 
the name of Thirlwall, which signifies in the Saxon language, 
a perforated or broken wall. 

A tradition is linked to this castle called "The Gold Table 
o' Thirlwa*. " We are told that one of the barons of Thirlwall 
returned from the wars laden with treasures, amongst which 
was a table of solid gold. Not only did he become an object 
of envy amongst his neighbours, but he excited the covetous 
dispositions of the numerous bands of freebooters with which 
the borders abounded ; yet the baron held the possessions 
against all comers, — brave himself, he boasted of true and 
daring followers. Furthermore, the gold table was said to be 
guarded day and night by a hideous dwarf, represented by 
many to be the foul fiend himself. But change came to the 
house of Thirlwall : a Scot more bold than his neighbours 
came with his men; they stormed the castle by night, and 
the baron and his retainers, after a desperate resistance, were 
slain. Search was made for the treasure, but dwarf and gold 
table had disappeared : a further search was made, but with- 
out success, when, after having set fire to the castle, they 
departed. It is said that the dwarf had, during the heat 
of the engagement, removed the treasure; and after having 
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thrown it into a deep draw well, jumped in, and by his 
infernal power closed the top of it. So much for the tradition 
which, wild as it is, finds a place in the faiths of the people. 
Many speak of the treasure which lies at the bottom of the 
^•dwarf's well.*'] 



The youthfu' laird o' Thirlwa' 
Sits brooding o'er his povertie, 

An' up there comes a wee strange man, 
To keep him pleasant companie. 

"** Ye needna sit i* sorry mood, 
Gin ye'll agree to mate wi' me ; 

I'll gift ye wi' a matchless sword, 
An' gang wi' ye across the sea : 

" An' ye shall prosper owre the sea. 
An' fame shall hae, an* yellow gold. 

An' border tale an' minstrelsie 
Shall glory i' this Border hold !" 

" Ye're words are fair for a stranger, 
I thank ye for ye're courtesie ; 

But pray excuse the questioner — 

What may ye seek noo for ye're fee?" 

** O I would bind ye wi' an oath, 
That ye will niver bend the knee 

To Holy Virgin, nor to saint. 
Nor cry to Jesus for mercie : 

" Gin ye be faithfu' to ye're path, 

O ye shall hae securitie ; 
But gin ye should unfaithfu' prove. 

Then ye may dree adversitie." 
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The lord is pleased to take the oath, 
An' noo together mate the twee, 

An' they hae taken goodly ship, 
To seek their fortune owre the sea. 



The Border barons mun sing low ! 

For ane returns frae 'yont the sea,. 
Til tak the banter frae them a', — 

For he has money an' plentie. 

He brings wi' him a fighting band, 
An' ane weel worthy o' the name,. 

An' noo i' castle Thirlwa', 
They glory i' ilk ither's fame. 

He clears the chapel o' the pew, 
O' pulpit, bible, cross an' a'. 

An' places there a gold table. 

An' feasts his neebors when they ca'J 

His vassals they drink o' the wine. 
An' song an' laughter fill the ha' ; 

They drink the health o' the wee man,- 
They drink the health o' Thirlwa'. 

O ane is faithfu' to his oath, 
An' ane contented wi' his fee, 

An' sae in castle Thirlwa' 
Is plenty wi' securitje. 
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" My bonny men, bestir yersels, 

An' don ye ready for a fight ! 
A castle stands upon the Wa', 

An' we'll gang harry it thi' night." 

" Noo, gin ye speak o' Thirlwa', 

I rede ye, master, dinna gan' ; — 
The castle wi' the gold table 

Is guarded by an unco man." 

" 'Twould ill become a Scottish knight 

To cower to an English chiel ! 
I'll won to Thirlwa' thi' night. 

An', faith, I'll gar him rin a reel !" 

The bauld hae gude luck o' their side. 
Nor less has he our Scottish knight ; 

He meets wi' ane upon his ride — 
Wi' ane wha owes the baron spite. 

"Ye spier the road to Thirlwa' ! — 
Gif guide ye need, that guide I'll be ; 

But let me deal its lord the blow, 
That sends him to his miserie : 

" He cleared the chapel o' the pew, 

O' pulpit, bible, cross an' a'. 
An' me, his priest, to duties true. 

He kicked like an auld foot-ba'." 

Noo they hae come to Thirlwa', 

An' 'gainst the wa' they place the stee ; 

An' cries the Scot : " My bonny men. 
Grip weel the sword, an' follow me ! " 
18 
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Then up an* spak* the wary priest : 
" Gin ye this castle would harry, 

Ye'U hae to try some ither plan, 
Or else unlucky ye will be : 

** A warder keeps the castle gate, — 
I wot he has a watchfu' e'e ; 

An' they whae scale the castle wa', 
'111 meet wi' unco companie. 



" Gin ye would harry this gude nest, 
I guess the better way 'ill* be, 

To enter by the castle gate ; 
An' mebbe I can find a key." 



*' Why harp ye at the castle gate. 

When decent folk a-bed should be?" 

I seek a shelter frae the blast, 
r name o' Christian charity." 

*' O ye mun hae some ither plea. 
Gin ye would shelter hae an' board ; 

P or words which smack o' sanctity. 
Are hatefu' to my jolly lord." 

'* Ye mebbe dinna ken my tongue, 

But weel I ken that tongue o' thine ; — 

We twee hae quaff'd the cheering cuppe, 
Sae let us drink to auld lang syne : 
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•** I journey frae 'yont Liddesdale, 

An' carry wi' me gude Scotch drink !" 

The wary priest has found a key, 
An' bar an' bolt gae clink-a-clink. 

O little thinks he, Thirlwa', 

When feastin' wi' his companie, — 

A priest is keeper o' the gate, 
An' welcome gaes the enemy. 

*^ Come ben, come ben, my fighting men, 

I bid ye welcome, ane an' a' ; 
Thi' night the priest 'ill hae a feast. 

An' play a game i' Thirlwa' !" 

Wi' sword i' hand, the robber band 
Comes on the jolly companie ; — 

An' men o' might, when met i' fight, 
Can do a share o' butcherie. 

The lord he is a troubl'd man ; — 
An' noo he prays on bended knee : 

" Syne mortal men nae pity ken, 
O, Holy Virgin, help ye me ! " 

•**Noo," cries the priest, "I'll hae a feast ! 

An' likewise I will hae my fee !" 
Wi' kittle sword he 'strikes the lord 

A blow that wounds him mortallie. 

An' cries the knight : "O, might is right ! 

Sae I will hae the gold table !" 
•**That gif ye can !" quo' the wee man, 

** But first ye'll hae to spell able !" 
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The wee man takes the gold table, 
An' speaks he noo i' mockery : 

" r deep draw-well henceforth I dwell, 
Whae seeks the prize mun follow me !* 

The Scot he is a baffl'd man, — 
The well it closes 'fore his e'e : 

" The deil his-sel is i' the well, 

An' he may keep his gowd for me !" 



THE GOOD LADYE. 

[St. Bees, like many other places in England, owes its 
origin to a religious community, one of which was founded 
here long anterior to the compilation of Domesday Book or 
the landing of the Normans. The parish takes its name from 
Bega, an Iiish saint, who founded a small nunnery here about 
the year 650. She seems to have led a life of piety and 
virtue ; and after lier decease a church was dedicated to God 
under her invocation. There are many accounts given of the 
foundation of the original convent of St. Bees ; some of them 
are very contradictory. The common version is that given 
in Sandford's M.S., and which is as follows : **This abbie, 
by tradition, built upon this occasion (for the times I refer 
you to the chronicles) : — That there was a pious and religious 
lady abbess, and some of her sisters, with her, driven in by 
stormy weather at Whitehaven, and [the] ship cast away i' 
th' harbour and so destitute. And so she went to the lady 
of Egremont Castle for reliefe. That Lady, a godly woman, 
pitied her distress, and desired her lord to give her some 
place to dwell in. And she and her sisters sewed and spinned 
and wrought carpets and other work, and lived very godly 
lives, as gott them much love. She desired lady Egremont 
to desire her lord to build them a house, and they would lead 
a religious life together, and many wolde joine with them if 
they had but a house and land to live upon. Wherewith the 
Lady Egremont was very well pleased, and spoke to her lord 
he had land enough, and [should] give them some to lye up 
treasure in heaven. And the Lord laughed at the Lady, and 
said he would give them as much land as snow fell upon the 
next morning and in midsummer day. And on the morrow 
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looked out at the castle window to the sea side, two miles 
from Egremont, all was white with snow for three miles 
together. And thereupon builded this St. Bees Abbie, and 
gave all those lands was snowen unto it and the town and 
haven of Whitehaven, "] 



There sails on the sea a good ladye, 
A good ladye an' her maidens faire ; 

Ye waves rin low, an' gie them to know, 
O' worth an' beauty ye hae good care ! 

There sails on the sea a good ladye, 
A good ladye an' her maidens true ; 

Ye winds blow low, that sae ye may show 
To worth an' beauty the service due ! 

A night an' a day they sail gaily. 

They sail gaily, an' their hopes are good ! 
But ere they come to fair Cumberland, 

Their ship it suffers frae wind an' flood. 

The ship it suffers frae wind an' flood. 
But blithely singeth that good ladye : — 

" We bear the cross, an' we take the loss, 
An' a' for heaven an' good Marye." 

The ship it suffers frae wind an' flood. 
But echo the sang the maidens three : — 

"We bear the cross, an' we take the loss. 
An' a' for heaven an' good Marye." 

Noo, high abune winds, an' waves abune, 
A voice has come to the good ladye : 

" Bear ye the cross, an' take ye the loss, 
The cross an' loss shall be gain to ye !" 
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Noo, high abune waves, an' winds abune,. 

A voice has come to the maidens three :: 
** Bear ye the cross, an' take ye the loss, 

The cross an' loss shall be gain to ye !" 

The winds an' the waves they rage madly — 
Hae sunk the ship i' the deep, deep sea ; 

But wind an' wave, they hae heart to save 
The good ladye, an' her maidens three. 



r early morn, they hae safely borne 
The faith fu' band, to a peacefu' strand ; 

Wi' glad surprise, i' the sweet sun-rise. 
They hail the beauties o' Cumberland. 



Egremont Castle has won great fame, — 
Its lord an' ladye hae done good deed ;- 

O, they hae shown the Samaritan 
To the fair travellers i' their need. 



Happy they dwell i' that faire castell — 
That faire castell by the western sea ; 

Happy they dwell i' that faire castell. 
The good ladye an' her maidens three. 



When dwelleth plentie wi'in the hive, 
Wi'in the hive monie drones there be : 

This castle-heamc hes its honey-keame, 
An' it shelters bees o' industrie. 
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As busy as bees are the ladyes — 
Are the ladyes i' that castle-heame ; 

It doeth well for the faire castell — 
O, well it doeth for lord an' deame. 

O, well it doeth for lord an* deame ; 

They hae return o' their charitie : 
They twirl the wheel, an' they spin the reel, 

An' weave the linen sae white to see. 

O, well it doeth for lord an' deame, 
An' it doeth well for the countrie ; — 

Monie the poor by the western shore, 
An' they taste o' their kind industrie. 

Lady Egremont wooeth her lord : 
" A boon, a boon I now ask of thee ! 

Gie o' thy land, wi' liberal hand. 

To this good ladye an' maidens three : 

" Gie o' thy land, wi' liberal hand. 
To this good ladye an' maidens three ; 

That they may dwell by our faire castell, 
An' bless us wi' their industrie !" 

But answer gies he to his ladye ; 

" The morn is midsummer day, ladye ! 
An' as much Ian' as snow shall fa' on, 

I'll gie the strangers right cheerfullie." 

" Now, shame on thee, lord, to speak sec word, 
To answer me thus wi' mockery ! 

Such goodly deed it would win thee meed, — 
O' graces, greatest is charitie." 
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Frae castell sae heigh he looks early, — 
I wot an* a puzzl'd man is he : 

There i' the dawn are his good lands sown, 
Wi* that he niver had thought to see. 

Frae castell sae heigh he looks early, — 
I wot an' a thoughtfu' man is he : 

He sees the snow, like a man o' law. 

His good lands claiming frae hold to sea. 

He gies o' his land wi' lib'ral hand — 
Wi' Hb'ral hand to the good ladye ; 

The kindly deed it has won him meed, 
An' Heaven treasures his charitie. 

An' now the ladye an' maidens three, 
Hae beild o' their ain an' great plentie ; 

An' rich an' poor by the western shore, 
Partake o' their hospitalitie. 



MAY MARYE. 

[Askerton Castle is situated on the banks of the Cambeck, 
about seven miles north-east of Brampton, and is the property 
of the Earl of Carlisle. It was the usual residence of an 
officer called the land-sergeant, whose duty it was to take the 
command of the inhabitants in repelling the moss-troopers. 
Thomas, Lord Dacre, when Lord Warden, in the reign of 
Henry VIIL, occasionally resided at this castle. It is stated 
to have been in great decay in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
There was formerly a park belonging to it. A few years ago 
the castle was repaired and converted into a good farmhouse. 
Associated with this castle is the following tradition : — Long 
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ago, in days previous to those which witnessed the sway of 
"Belted Will," in the district known as Speir- Adam-Waste, 
and neighbouring Askerton Castle, stood a lone and solitary 
peel or farm-house, with herd house or cottage adjoining. 
The peel was occupied by two brothers of the name of Rome. 
These brothers fell in love with a maiden, the only daughter 
of the occupants of the cottage. Henry, the younger, was the 
accepted suitor ; and David, aggravated by the favour shown 
to his brother, sought a speedy revenge. The happy pair 
having gained the consent of the parents to their marriage, 
€arly in the morning set out for the Abbey, there to be joined 
in the holy bands ot matrimony. They were way-laid by the 
brother, who became the cruel murderer of the maiden whom 
he had professed to love. The spot where the tragedy took 
place bears the name of Yellow Coat Slack, received from the 
colour of a part of the dress worn by the unfortunate girl. ] 

Hard by the Castle Askerton, 

Lived bonny May Marye ; 
The bonniest lass, I wot, was she, 

In a' the north countrie. 

The ladyes a' round Askerton, 

They slight her companie ; 
But gowans greet the fairy feet 

O' bonny May Marye. 

The ladyes a' round Askerton, 

They slight her, an' they lee ; 
But singing birds, wi' angel words. 

Speak o' the gude Marye. 

O, Marye is her father's bairn, — 

His hope an' joy is she ! 
An' she is to that father's heart, 

As blossom to the tree. 

O, Marye is her mother's bairn, — 

Her care an' comfort she ; 
An' she is to that mother's heart, 

As ivy to the tree. 
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But comes an hour unto the bower^ 
An' shakes the laden tree ; 

An' weary noo, an' dreary noo, 
That father's heart 'ill be. 

An' Cometh ane, an' he has taen 

The ivy frae the tree ; 
An' weary noo, an' dreary noo, 

That mother's heart 'ill be. 

Marye is lo'ed by Henrye, — 

A comely youth is he ; 
An' he has fame, an' he can claim 

A noble ancestrie. 

O, Marye's heart an' Henrye's heart, 
For lang hae been as ane ; 

An' noo they speak, an' noo they seek 
The auld folks' benison. 

A brother has young Henrye, 

Whea isn't owre good ; 
Atween him an' his happiness. 

This brother lang has stood. 

Atween him an' his happiness. 

He is a barrier ; 
The auld man kens their difference^ 

An' bids o' him beware : — 

" O, ye may cross a hungry wolf, 

When baffl'd o' its prey ; 
But ye mun shun the haughty man^ 

That canna hae his way. 
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" O, ye may launch your bonny bark 

Upon an angry sea ; 
But ye mun dree, an' constantlie, 

The man o' tyrannie." 

Auld folk 'ill talk, an' they may talk. 

But young folk hae nea dree ; 
Come weal, come woe, the loving twa 

Make to the priory : 

Come weal, come woe, the loving twa 

Make to the priory ; 
But there are feet, and they are fleet. 

An' they on mischief flee. 

" O, cheer thee up, my bonny bird. 

An' cheery be thy sang ; 
Wi'in yon gates the gude priest waits. 

An' we'll be wed ere lang ! " 

" The birdie droops its downie wings, 

When clouds are flitting by ; 
An' O ! my heart does nought but start, — 

A cloud flits owre her sky." 

The morn is rife wi' happy life. 

An' yet things startie be ; 
Ane wadna think sae sweet a spot 

Knew aught o' crueltie. 

The fox it gaes thro' farmstead. 

The hawk it gaes thro' wood. 
The spider weaves its silken web. 

The foumart 'bodes nea good. 



< 
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An' likewise for my bonny pair, 

There lurks an enemy ; — 
The adder sneaking i' the grass, 

Gaes nit mair stealthilie. 

The lovers climb the whinny knowe ; 

An' they hae cross'd the slack ; 
An' noo a rustle 'mang the broom, 

Tells ane is on the track ! 

** Noo stay ! noo stay, ye run-aways ! 

I'll hae ye answer me ; 
What evil deed has gar'd ye speed 

Away sae stealthilie ? " 

The brother to the brother speaks : — 

** I needna answer thee ; 
The road thou spierest ken'st thou weel- 

Thou com'st wi' treacherie." 

" Thou matest wi' a lowly born, 
An' thou would wi' her wed ; 

That ane sae dear shall deck a bier, 
But never marriage bed ! 

" That ane sae dear shall deck a bier, 

But never marriage bed ! 
The arm before would shelter'd her. 

Is that to strike her dead ! 

" The arm before would shelter'd her. 

Is that to strike her dead ! 
The scornfu' lip shall never slip — 

She wadna wi' me wed.'' 
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A sword gaes hissing frae its sheath, 

An' pierces Marye's breast ; — 
She flees into her lover's arms, 

As bird makes to its nest. 



Wrapt in his arms she fa's asleep, 
Sae young, an' oh ! sae fair ! 

An' noo a flower i' paradise, 
She breathes a kindlier air. 



Young Henrye mourns his darling ane. 

The big tear in his e'e : — 
" Reft o' my love, the world 'ill prove 

A wilderness to me ! 



" The robber o' my darling's life, 
A robber's death shall dee ; 

But syne he takes me noo unarm'd. 
My vengeance he may flee." 



The peel an' hut o' auld lang syne, 

Hae lang i' ruins lain ; 
But shaking hands wi' olden time. 

Stands Castle Askerton. 



Sweet wild flowers whisper frae the grave 

O' bonny May Marye : — 
" A watch we keep o'er ane asleep, 

Mair fair than flower can be !" 



i 
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THE LADYE O' UNTHANK. 

[Unthank Hall, the beautiful residence of the Rev. Dixon 
Brown, is pleasantly situated on the south bank of the South 
Tyne, about a mile and a half south-east of Haltwhistle. It 
is hallowed in history through its connection with the name 
of Bishop Ridley, the martyr. There are conflicting opinions 
respecting his birthplace. His biographer states that he 
was bom at Willimoteswick ; while Hodgson, the learned 
historian of Northumberland, writes in respect to Unthank : 
** It was the birthplace of Ridley the martyr, sometime about 
the year 1500." Bishop Ridley, just before his death, i6th 
October, 1555, wrote : " Farewell my beloved syster of Un- 
thank ;" and to his cousin : " Farewell my well-beloved and 
worshipful cousin. Master Nicholas Ridley of Willimotes- 
wick." . The fact of his sister being resident at Unthank, and 
his cousin at Willimoteswick, strengthens the belief that Un- 
thank was his paternal home. The Rev. Dixon Brown most 
obligingly writes : ''I believe there is little doubt but that 
Unthank belonged to the Ridley family, as his farewell letter 
is addressed to 'my beloved sister of Unthank.' VVhen I 
first came to Unthank, there was a room traditionally called 
the Bishop's Room, certainly in the oldest part of the house. 
But I question much whether in the time of Bishop Ridley 
Unthank Hall was anything more than a peel tower with 
about two rooms." 

As the author is more accustomed with weaving together 
the elastic threads of tradition, than joining the broken threads 
of history, he leaves the settlement of this question to abler 
hands. Upon Bishop Ridley's letter to his sister he founds 
his ballad. In his work he avails himself of the poet's license. 
The Lady of Unthank is presented as having married from 
Willimoteswick ; — this is falling in with the generally received 
-.tradition.] 

" O why art thou sae wae, ladye ? 

O why art thou sae wae ? 
Thy cheeks are growen lily-white, 

Sae rosy yesterday. 

*' O is thy ha' not fair, ladye ? 

O is thy lord not true ? 
Would'st thou gae back to Wilmontswick, 

An* bid us a' adieu ? 
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^* Thy maidens are not few, ladye, 

An' weel they wait on thee ; 
Thy name, it hes the sweetest place 

r Border minstrelsie. 

" Then, wherefore art thou wae, ladye ? 

wherefore art thou wae ? 
Thine e'e has lost its witcherie, 

Thy tongue hes lost its play/' 

" O Unthank is a pleasant beild, — 

Nane fairer by the Tyne ; 
My maidens a' attend me weel ; 

Thy heart, my lord, is mine. 

^* My name it is by minstrels sung, 

And yet but I am wae ; — 
I hed a dream, a woefu' dream, — 

A dream that haunts me aye* 

^* A woefu' dream I hed yestreen, 

1 fear it 'bodes nae good ; 

I dream'd the waters o' Linn Burn, 
Were changed to human blood. 

^*The bonny windings o' Linn Burn, 

I wander'd, love, wi' thee ; — 
We pu'd the May alang our way, 

An' fill'd the braes wi' glee. 

^* But darkness came upon our path. 

An' terror stay'd our breath ; 
For ane stood by us, clad i' white. 

Whose presence spake o' death. 
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" His e'en they were o' heaven's blue,- 
They sweetly shone on me ; 

O weel I ken'd that visitor, — 
My brother dear — 'twas he. 



** His spirit, like a bright sunbeam, 
Sped o'er the limpid flood ; 

An' O the woe ! — the crystal flow. 
Was noo a stream o' blood. 



" 'Tis this that pales my rosy cheek ; 

'Tis this that dulls my e'e ; 
That gies a pain to heart an' brain, 

An' robs my tongue o' glee." 



*' Come hither, hither, my foot page, 

Come hither unto me ; 
Gae noo an' climb the topmost tower. 

An' see what thou canst see !" 



" Nae foe is near ; the sky is clear. 
The bird sings on the tree ; 

But Cometh ane, wi' spur an' rein. 
An' rides he hastilie." 



*' O haste thee ! haste thee, my foot page ! 

See what he bringeth me ! 
I fear he brings me sorry news — 

Frae London town comes he." 
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He's gien to her a braid letter ; — 

O watery is her e'e : 
" Noo be it good or evil news, 

This letter brings to me ?" 

She hesna read of her letter, 

A word but barely three, 
Till she's fa'n the ground upon. 

An' weepM bitterlie : 

" A lang farewell, my brither dear, 

Thou'st taen this day o' me ; 
Lang ere this hour thou'st left the tower. 

To burn on cursed tree ! 



" I mind me o' that woefu' dream,- 

It boded ill to me ; 
In it I reade my brither deide — 

An' reade my miserie." 



" The trees are a' i' leaf, ladye, 

The heather is i' bloom ; 
The harebell vies the blue, blue skies, — 

The primrose vies the broom. 



" The cuckoo hides amang the boughs, 

The lark is on the wing ; 
Gae forth wi' me, my ain dearie. 

An' welcome gie the Spring." 
19 
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" There is nae Spring for me, my love, 
There is nae Spring for me ; — 

There is nae light for my heart's night, 
This side eternitie." 



THE LADYE JANE. 

[Featherstone Castle, the residence of John George Fred- 
erick Hope Wallace, Esq., is three miles distant from Ilalt- 
whistle. It is beautifully situated on the east bank of the 
South Tyne, opposite the Hartley bum, and is surrounded 
on all sides by wood, water, and mountain scenery. It was 
held from 1212 for twelve generations in unbroken succession 
by the Featherstonhaugh family. From 1706 it came into 
the possession of a collateral branch, who sold it to James 
Wallace, Esq., Attorney-General for England. It descended 
to his son, Lord Wallace, who left it to the Hon. James 
Hope Wallace, father of the present proprietor. 

Tradition says : In olden times, a baron of Featherstone 
sought to marry his only daughter to a husband of his own 
choosing. The lady pleaded an earlier attachment, but her 
father was deaf to her entreaties. The youth whom she loved 
so well was a stranger in the neighbourhood, and strange 
reports were abroad as to his means of supporting the dignity 
he assumed. He was banished from the castle, and the lady, 
under parental prfessure, gave her hand to the unloved rival. 
On the day of their nuptials, a gay party issued from the 
castle gates for a ride around the wide domains. A sumptuous 
banquet in honour of the occasion waited their return — but 
they came not. Night succeeded day — but they came not. 
The old man, agonized with gloomy forebodings, despatched 
messenger after messenger in quest of the bridal party ; but 
they returned as they went. 

At early dawn renewed search was made, when the whole 
of the bridal party were found dead in Pinkynscleugh, a short 
distance from the castle. They had been surprised by a band 
of freebooters, headed by the discarded lover of the youthful 
bride. In the attack a fatal shaft, glancing aside, pierced the 
fair one, and numbered her with the slain. It is said the 
bandit, enraged, and maddened with grief, put an end to his 
existence. The old man, in loneliness, lived to repent his 
rule over the affections of his daughter.] 
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Ladye Jane, she hes gaen to the wood, — 
The flowers are fair, an' the trees are green ; 

Ladye Jane, she hes gaen to the wood ; 

O she is bonny, an' she is good ; 
May ill be far frae the gentle queen ! 



Ladye Jane, she hes gaen to the wood, — 
Her laugh rings out on the summer air; 
Ladye Jane, she hes gaen to the wood, — 
Sweet are the hours o' maidenhood — 
Hours that border the land o' care. 



Ladye Jane, she hes come to the wood ; 

O, an' her heart it is beating sair ; 
Ladye Jane, she hes come to the wood ; 
Sweet are the pleasures o' maidenhood, — 

A lover woos, an' his words are fair. 



His words are fair, an' his heart is true ; — 
Why pales the cheek o' the blooming May ? 

His words are fair, an' his heart is true ; 

Why bids the ladye a sad adieu ? — 
An angry father he comes that way. 



In his castle sits Featherstonhau' ; 

The night is come, an' the hour is late ; 
It troubl'd him sair the sight he saw, 
That midsummer day i' Pinkynscleu', 

When coo'd his dooe wi' an unco mate. 



I 
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" Shall it be said that an unco chiel, 
Weds the daughter o' Featherstonhau' ? 

It never shall be, so help me, deil ! 

An' work me woe, or yet work me weel, 
The thing is sma', gif I hae my crow ! " 



The Ladye Jane, she hes sought her room — 

She hes sought her bed, but sleepeth naen ; 
Her father's ha' is a living tomb, 
There fa's on her heart a killing gloom. 
An' sad, I ween, is that ladye's maen : 



" Wae is me that thi' day I should see ! 

My heart is harried o' ane sae dear ; 
Fain would I flee, deide mother, to thee^ 
An' hae the comfort thy lips can gie ; — 

I carry a cross it's hard to bear." 



" I hae gold, an' it canna be told ; 

A beild I hae that marrows thy ain ; 
An' I am a man can keep his hold 
Against the coming o' foeman bold ; — 

I ask the han' o' the Ladye Jane." 



Featherstonhau' he hes heard the plea ; — 

He gie's the han' o' the Ladye Jane ; 
But reckons not he the miserie — 
Comes to the heart o' the sweet ladye. 
Nor reckons the hour 'ill work him pain. 
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The haughty baron hes hed his say ; — 

A wedded wife is the Ladye Jane ; 
An' she wi' her lord rides out that day, — 
Rides out wi' her lord an* maidens gay, — 
Rides out, but niver to ride again. 



** Gae flee, my arrow, an' speak my heart — 
Gae tell the thief he mun answer gie ! " 

The wedded lord he hes felt its smart ! 

But playeth the shaft a double part — 
It strikes the heart o' the sweet ladye ! 

It strikes the heart o' the sweet ladye. 
An' death hes ane o' the fairest fair : 
** Sweet heart ! I dee for the love o' thee ! " 
His steel strikes deep, an' his blood rins free,- 
An' lies he noo wi' the ghastly pair. 

The Ladye Jane, she is sleeping noo. 

An' sleep her lord an' her maidens gay ; 
An' sleeps the lover, to her sae true : 
An auld man lives, an' hes time to rue, 
That iver his heart had said her nay. 
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THE ILL-MATCHED PAIR. 



[Knarsdale Hall, the property of John George Frederick 
Hope Wallace, Esq., is situated in the extensive parish of 
Knarsdale, and in the extreme south-west corner of the county 
of Northumberland. It is on the main road between Alston 
and Haltwhistle, and about six miles from the former and 
seven from the latter. Its site is on a proud natural knoll 
between the Thinhope burn and the South Tyne, and 
defended by steep banks. It has been cut off from the 
adjoining hill by a very deep and wide trench, and was 
surrounded by a moat. The house is vaulted, and was no 
doubt at one time a place of considerable strength and 
importance. Connected with it is a legend somewhat as^ 
follows. 

A laird of Knarsdale married, against her inclinations, a 
lady of great wealth and beauty, the disparity of age forming 
the ground of her objection, he being several years her senior. 
For some time they lived unhappily together, but after a 
period the lady appeared contented with her home. This 
arose, not from a growth of love to her husband, but the 
entertainment of a passion for the nephew of the laird, who, 
with a niece, his sister, had become guests at the castle. Or* 
this young man the unhappy lady had fixed her affections, 
and a criminal intercourse was the result. At length the 
sister of her paramour accidentally met with a convincing 
proof of their guilt, and consequent disgrace of the family. 
The maiden determined upon concealing the matter, lest her 
brother should suffer ; but, as might be expected, the guilty 
pair could not rely upon her secrecy, and so determined to 
add the sin of murder to that already committed. An oppor- 
tunity soon offered. It was a stormy night ; the wind shrieked 
through the old castle, and the heavy rain added its voice ta 
the storm. The wife called her husband's notice to an open 
door which was being driven backward and forward, and 
besought him to send his niece to secure it. He knowing the 
difficulty of the task, and not wishing to trouble the girl, 
argued against the step ; but at length, to please his lady, 
he yielded to her request. According to arrangement, the 
brother waited her coming ; and, on nearing the spot, she 
was clutched by him, and thrown into the pond and drowned. 
Stung by remorse, he abruptly left the neighbourhood, and 
sailed the sea in quest of peace. The lady was seized with 
fever, and in delirium divulged the secret ! The laird survived 
his wife, and lived to repent of the part he had taken.] 
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The laird hes wedded a winsome May, 
Hes wedded an' brought her heame ; 

Dree is his step, an' his locks are grey ; 

"God pity the man !" the neebors say, — 
" He brings to his heide a keame ! " 



The laird hes wedded a winsome May, 

Hes wedded her gainst her will ; 
He mebbe may live to rue the day ; — 
A lady's heart it will hae its way, 
An' youth will be youthfu' still. 



The ladye, she is a petted deame ; 

An' a doating carl is he ; 
Sae theirs is niver a pleasant heame ; 
Full sune she 'ginneth to ply the keame, 

An' plieth it weel doth she. 



" Nae body wad live i' this dull house !- 
Nae body wad live but me ; 

Nae companie here to flay a moose ; 

It minds me I am a silly goose, — 
A silly auld gander he ! " 



The laird, he hes brought into his ha'> 
The sweetest o' companie, — 

O' gentilesse, an' o' ladyes braw ; 

But ane is there is sweeter than a'. 
Is lo'ed by the faire ladye. 
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The ladye, she lo'es her lord's kinsman, 

Wi' bosom aglow wi' sin ; 
The ladye, she lo'es her lord's kinsman ;- 
O, merrilie noo the moments gan' : 

It's love that can gar them spin. 



Noo hae the moments a merry rin. 

An' life it gangs pleasantlie : 
An' sae is the gude man pleased to fin' 
His wife taks up wi' the auld biggin'. 
An' is what a wife sud be. 



The kinsman chiel hes a fair sister,— 

An' as gude as gude can be ; 
This sweet sister she is made aware, 
The castle it holds a sinfu' pair, 
An' ane is her ain billie. 



This ladye, she walks the castle stair, 

Sair troubl'd sec thing sud be ; 
An' she hes startl'd the sinfu* pair, — 
Hes startl'd the demon in his lair, — 
An' noo for her life mun flee. 



"Thy faire sister is noo aware 
O' the love atween us twee ; 

Her saintly presence I canna bear ; 

Sae, gif ye hae for my peace a care. 
Rid me o' her companie ! " 
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" As gude as she's fair is my sister, 

An' cruel the boon ye crave : 
But gif it will please my ladye faire, 
I'll end the life o' the sweet creetur, 

An' lay her i' watery grave !" 



" Hear ye the sough o' the wind, gude man?- 

The clink o' the open door ? — 
To bar the door, let your proud niece gan ; 
At usefu' wark let her try her han' — 

She niver hes wrought afore !" 

" To sen' her oot i' the deid o' night, 

Wad be a sheame an' a sin ; 
Her startie heart it wad break wi' fright ; 
But gif it wad gie my wife delight, 

I'll gar her gan stop the din !" 

He calleth her frae her bed-chamber. 

He waketh her frae her sleep : 
"Gae bar the door o' the outer stair !" 
O, cruel the ban's that wait her there, — 

They plunge her i' water deep. 



" To ilka ane o' my cruel kin, 

I reade me a prophecie : 
My ladye sail hae a madden 'd brain ; 
My laird he sail hae a keen heart-pain ; 

My brither sail sail the sea !" 



^98 
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THE RENWICK BAT. 



[In Hutchinson's History of Cumberland, a writer on 
Ren wick, says : "** All the proprietors pay a prescription 
in lieu of tithes except the owner of one estate, John 
Tallentyre, of Scale Houses, who has a total exemption, 
derived from a circumstance which happened about 200 
years ago." (Hutchinson's History was published in 1794.) 
He considers the circumstance too ridiculous to be rehearsed 
or credited, and only refers to it by stating: "The ancient 
possessor is said to have slain a noxious cockatrice, which the 
vulgar call a crack-a-christ at this day as they relate the 
simple fable." He further adds : ** There is some record said 
to be dated 7th James I., which the owner of the estate 
holds to testify this exemption, perhaps in a language or 
letter not to be understood by the villagers, and which he is 
too tenacious to suffer to be read by curious visitors." In 
reference to this, Mr. T. J. Dryden, of Renwick, writes me : 
*• I was puzzled when I came to Renwick to know how it 
was that Mr. Tallentyre 's land was all freehold. * Renwick 
Bat' explains the affair. I have, when making out the 
Church rates, allowed sixpence out of the rate as a means to 
keep the right." This is the tradition : The old Church of 
Renwick being in a ruinous state, the parishioners decided 
upon erecting a new one on its site ; but on pulling down the 
walls, they were startled by a hideous monster, which flew 
amongst the ruins. The people were filled with terror, and 
abandoned the work ; but one more courageous than the 
rest, John Tallentyre, armed himself with a rowantree bough 
and led his retreating neighbours to combat, and succeeded 
in destroying the monster. For this act his estate was 
enfranchised to him and his heirs for ever. From this 
incident the parishioners are vulgarly called *' Renwick 
Bats."] ^ 



" The building is old ; 

We need for our flock an enjoyable fold ! " 

Thus reasoned the priest of the parish, I'm told, 

In Renwick, that day ; 

The Church had shown symptoms of passing away. 
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"The old one is small, — 

A larger we build, or we build not at all ; 

The parish demands there be sittings for all, 

And so there shall be !" 

His words are prophetic, our readers shall see ! 

No time to be lost ! — 

A meeting is called to consider the cost, — 

A vestry meeting : — the priest at his post — 

Exhibits his plan ; 

The people, delighted, agree to a man. 

Remember, we write 

Of times when brethren lov'd to unite ; — 

When the Church of the parish was called a delight ; 

Ere schism took stand, — 

And Chapels were places unknown in the land. 

The object was good : 

Now the question was this : 

" Which site is the best. 
For the new edifice?" 

The aged gave answer : — 

" The old is the best ; 
Where worshipp'd our fathers, 

We too shall find rest i" 

The aged gave answer : — 

"The old is the best;— 
Where sleep our fathers. 

We too shall find rest ! " 
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The thought we admire ; 

For sure the desire 
Is worthy the teaching 

Of parson or friar. 

" The work shall be done ! " 
Is said by each one : — 

Is said by the father — 
Is said by the son. 



And now it remains 

To tell, what befell 
The good Renwick people, 
That day that the steeple 
Like thunder-bolt fell. 



The Renwick men were merry when 
The walls began to tumble; 

But soon they stay their pleasant play,- 
A something makes them grumble. 



But what that is, a question is, 
'111 take some time to answer ; — 

Twas said by some, the de'il had come. 
And turned necromancer. 



Tis here ! — now there ! — and seems the air, 

Like wind-mill sails a-flying ; 
What may the dread disturber be — 

Interrogo defying ? 
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" Enough to make a parson swear ! " 

The Ren wick priest asserted ; 
His men in fright had taken flight, — 

He found himself deserted. 



And added he : " Tis plain to see, 
The thing is of the Devil !" 

This spake he of the enemy — 
(A priest can be uncivil.) 



He next address'd in tones the best. 
His clerk, John Tallentyre : — 

"Scriptures declare, *The labourer 
Is worthy of his hire/ " 



"And so the man who from this ban 

The parish shall deliver, 
Shall have his fee ; and that shall be— 

From tithes be freed for ever." 



Delighted is John Tallentyre — 
Now profit waits his labour ; 

He seeks the foe with rowan bow, 
And mans each doughty neighbour. 



Now nerv'd they march to Renwick Church,. 

And John, he deals a winner ! 
The monster falls ! Aloud he bawls — 

"A bat ! as I'm a sinner !*^ . - 
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LIZZIE BATY.* 

Twee lassies, full o* life an' fun^ 
Mak' mirth at Lizzie's fright ; 

A dumpy-wully, meddl'd wi', 
Hes shown the lady fight. 

An' her distress ye weel may guess, 
For sair her pride is stung, — 

The twee are promised their deserts, 
In her prophetic tongue. 

" O, ye may dance your mocking .dance. 

An' giggle to your will. 
The witch-wife works ye fun aneuf. 

An' ye shall hae your fill." 

The little toon is a' astir. 

The lassies laugh an' rin — 
The clapper i' the Applegarth, 

Mak's nit a bigger din. 

Alang the delf-rack dance they noo, 
An' plates gae clink-a-clink ; 

The mice are match'd for nimbleness, 
An' ken na what to think. 

Sae loud they laugh-r-their voices ring 

Like an alarum clock ; 
The crazy strain tak's cock an' hen, 

An' dog, an' bubbly-jock. 



^ See an account of Lizzie Baty at the end of the ballad. 
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They danc'd an' danc'd, like mad they danc'd, 

An' sair the neebors fret ; 
Twas said the deil led off the reel, 

That neet at Hemel's Yett. 

O' weary days an' weary neets, 

The young folk hed to bide ; 
An' news o' Lizzie's witchery 

Hes travell'd far an' wide. 

There cam' that gekt a holy man, 

Weel skilled in sec like art ; 
O' him they seek a kindly help, 

To gar the spell depart : 

** I hae nea power to brek the spell, 

I can but neame its kind ; — 
Nine pins deep driven i' the grund. 

The bonny lassies bind. 

" Ilk day an' night the witch-wife gaes, 

An' shifts ilk siller pin ; 
An' while she plies her idle task. 

The twee mun dance an' grin. 

" Should she forgit 'mang other wark, 

The shifting o' ilk pin — 
The lassies shall hae liberty 

To mingle wi' their kin." 

They wait, an' wait, an' weary wait, — 

Mebbe she may forget ! 
But aye they dance, an' aye they laugh, — 

The dame's no* sleeping yet. 
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But Lizzie hes a busy time, 

Wi' strangers that can pay ; 
An' moments strung wi' siller bags, 

Can pleasant music play. 

An' clink-a-clink the money gaes, 

As roun' an' roun' it spins ! 
Wi' busy watching o' the coins, 

She quite forgets the pins. 

A queen can nobbet ho'd the reins 

Till fortune gies a pitch ; — 
Our lady's thrown — the spell undone, 

Gaes freedom frae the witch. 

An' lang the lassies leeve to tell, 

To neebor an' to kin. 
How Lizzie wi' her witchery, 

Hed gar'd them dance an' grin. 

NOTES. 

Lizzie Baty was one of the wise women of Cumberland, 
who obtained great notoriety in her day. She died at the 
Bleach House, now known as Low Beck Side, Brampton, on 
March 6th, 1817, at the age of eighty-eight years, and was 
interred at the New Church. She and her husband lie side 
by side. A plain stone is raised to their memory, and reads 
thus : — 

In Memory of 

John Baty, of Brampton, formerly Schoolmaster, 

who died March 30th, 1808, aged 80 years. 

Also Elizabeth, his wife, who died March 6th, 1817, 

aged 88 years. 

Old Lizzie was spoken of as the Brampton Sybil or Witch ; 
in this character she practised many years with great success, 
having been consulted by persons from all parts, respecting 
stolen property and other affairs. 
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There are people living in Brampton who have a vivid 
recollection of her. Mrs. Tinling, who lived neighbour to 
her in Crow Ha', was in possession of her walking-stick, 
and to this lady the writer is indebted for much of his 
information. Mrs. Tinling made her grave clothes, and her 
mother was present at her death and "laying out." Her 
death is said to have been easy. 

The day on which the old woman was interred is said to 
have been one of the wildest remembered for thunder and 
lightning. Darkness came so suddenly upon the town that 
lanterns had to be used at the grave, and owing to the 
high wind the candles had to be re-lighted several times. A 
singular occurrence took place. A young man named 
Pickering, either driven by curiosity or overcome by fear, 
approached too near the grave, and accidentally slipped 
his foot and fell in. 

She is described as a canny auld body, who usually wore a 
red cloak with hood— the cloak being trimmed with white 
fup— a style of dress which we think has a certain stamp of 
respectability about it; and there is little doubt but Lizzie 
had seen better days, for my friend remembers a Colonel 
Douglas coming with a carriage to induce his sister to give 
up her evil course, and return to her home : in this he was 
unsuccessful. At times Lizzie was very communicative. On 
one occasion she gave Mrs. Tinling a short account of her 
life. According to this, she was bom and brought up at 
Castle Douglas, and eloped with one John Baty, a school- 
master, making her escape one winter's night, when snow 
covered the ground, by means of sheets which she tied to her 
bed posts. After leaving home they had to pass through a 
churchyard. Here her boldness forsook her, and she was 
overcome with fear; she knelt upon a grave, and prayed. 
They then made their way to Kirksbecktown, Bewcastle. 
Here they settled, and the husband sought by fortune telling 
to earn a livelihood. Leaving Kirksbecktown they journeyed 
to Brampton Fell, and it is believed that whilst living here 
John Baty died. After this Lizzie lived a short time at Talkin, 
then at Aron's town, and finally settled in Crow Ha', in a 
cottage which stood near the beck ; — the ^site of the cottage 
is now garden ground adjoining Rose Villa. In her last 
sickness she was removed to her daughter's, Mrs. Salkeld, 
Low Beck Side, where she died. We are assured by Mrs. 
Tinling she was a kind, neighbourly body, ever ready to 
render a service. On one occasion, a neighbour's child 
having died, she volunteered and sat up with Mrs. Tinling to 
relieve the parents. Though she never attended a place of 
worship, she had regard to God's word. The Bible was her 
Sabbath book ; she had a frame on which she placed the 
volume when reading — poor Lizzie hoping to make religious 
exercises atone for deeds of darkness. Many things are told 

20 
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of Lizzie. A Mrs. G , a farmer's wife, who lived in the 

neighbourhood of Carlisle, was moved to visit her, and to make 
presents of butter, eggs, and other farm produce. At last 
human nature rebelled : she discontinue^^jier visits, when 
ill-luck came to her house. The horSe which had borne her 
to and from Brampton, sickened and died ; the butter was 
spoiled in the churning ; the cream bowls were broken ; and 
similar disasters were of daily occurrence. In her distress 
she sought counsel of a priest, who instructed her to break 
the spell. This was to be accomplished by drawing blood 
from the old woman. For this purpose she paid a last visit 
to Brampton. She came to the cottage, and before Lizzie 
was aware of her intention, drew a darning needle across her 
brow, and wounded her. Mrs. Tinling assisted to bandage 
her brow, and it was some days before the old woman was 
herself again. The assault was witnessed by Mrs. Rutherford, 
now living, whose parents also were neighbours of Lizzie. 

Having noticed the fury of Mrs. G , she followed, and 

saw her doings through the window pane. We fancy the 
farmer's wife was none the better for her visit, for we are 
told, a short time after, she threw herself into a draw-well 

and was drowned. A Mrs. L had on several occasions 

lost the butter which she had bought at the market ; but 
now her grievance was deepened by the disappearance of a 
leg of mutton ;— she would visit Lizzie and ascertain the 
name of the depredator, though in her own mind judgment 
had already been passed. Mrs. Tinling accompanied her. 
She was told that her suspicions were ill-founded ; that the 
articles had been taken by a spaniel dog belonging to a 
Captain Oliver; and that besides the butter and leg of 
mutton, a wedge of soap had been removed some days 
previous. Moreover, she was told that if she would go to a 
midden in the Brewery field, she would find the wedge of 
soap and part of the leg of mutton. She went and found it 
even as Lizzie had said. In her teens, Mrs. Tinling and a 
young woman went to have their fortunes told — the young 
woman had been talking of having a white dress for her 
wedding-day. On entering the cottage, Lizzie addressed her 
in words like these: '*Thou needn't bother the'sel aboot 
the' sweetheart ; am/ I say a white dress, thou'U git a white 
dress sune eneugh." They were at a loss what to make of 
Lizzie's remarks. On the Tuesday following, the young 
woman caught cold at the washing, — this was followed by 
fever and death. 

The following is told by Mrs. Rutherford, (the lady 
referred to in the account of Lizzie and the farmer's wife.) 
Lizzie, with others, had ordered a cartload of coals. The 
cartman had been fortunate in procuring a good lot, which 
he purposed taking to a favourite customer ; but it so hap- 
pened that the horse made a stand, when opposite Lizzie's 
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door, and in spite of whip and word, refused to go further. 
Wearied at length by his efforts, he turned in to unload, 
informing the old woman that he had brought her a load of 
good coals. You may fancy his surprise when he was met 
by Lizzie, saying: **Nae thanks to thee! If the horse 
hedn't hed mair sense then its maister, I wadn't hae gitten 
them.*' 

We close the chapter by giving the incident which 
suggested our ballad. Two girls, who resided at Hemble's 
Gate— commonly called HemeFs Yett — were making home 
by way of Crow Ha*, when they saw a "dumpy wully" (a 
pet Iamb) run against old Lizzie, and knock her down ; this 
afforded no small amusement to the girls, who joined heartily 
in the laugh of the spectators. This brought upon them the 
ill-will of the old lady, who addressed them in prophetic 
words : "Ye shall hae laughin' an' dancin' eneuf efter this." 
The young women, on going home, startled the house by 
their maniacal manoeuvres. This continued some days, and 
how they got their liberty is not known. Mrs. Tinling 
suggests it was procured by gifts to the old woman. Our 
ballad argues a different deliverance. 

The above Notes accompanied the Ballads published in 
1874 and 1877. Mrs. Rutherford and Mrs. Tinling — ladies 
who kindly contributed information— are now dead. 

^'Branton Lizzie's" fame extended far beyond Cumberland, 
and the marvellous stories told about, her would fill volumes. 
We will only, however, add the following, which was related 

by an old Northumbrian lady, Mrs. C , to the writer and 

the late Mr. George Coward, who were then spending a day 
in the Tyneside district. The old lady was rich in witch-lore, 
but somewhat reticent with strangers. However, I encouraged 
her by saying that Mr. Coward was as fond of a crack as 
mysell, and that he would be delighted to hear what she had 
previously told me about Lizzie Baty. Thus assured, she 

began : — ** Old Mr. W , and a few friends, accompanied 

by hounds, went for a day's hunting on Haltwhistle Fell. 
Mid-day was reached without their having had a run. Tired 
and disheartened, they came to four lonning ends, and there 
espied Lizzie. * To the Branton witch we owe our ill-luck 
to-day ! Let us run her down ! ' cried one. The cry was 
immediately taken up, and the chase begun. But Lizzie stole 
a march upon them, hy turninj^ herself into a hare, and starting 
for home. They pursued her over Haltwhistle Fell, through 
Talkin, past Brampton Fell, Old Beck-side, and down to 
Crow Ha' Lonnin . Here the hare, taking a hole in a 
cottage door, escaped them. Aggravated by defeat, the 
hunters broke open the door, entered the cottage, and found 
Lizzie in bed, with a scratched leg ! " 

Mrs. Peter Gardner, 94 Eastbourne Avenue, Gateshead, 
possesses Lizzie's chest of drawers. Lizzie's china tea-service 
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— a handsome set — is in the hands of Mrs. Thomas Brown, 
Oulton Terrace, Brampton— left by her uncle, the late Mr. 
Joseph Parker, of antiquarian fame ; while Lizzie's pipe — a 
well-seasoned **clay/' strongly reminiscent of other days — 
is in the possession of Mrs. Johnstone, The Hollies, Brampton. 
Mrs. Tinling gave Lizzie's walking-stick to her nephew, 
the late Mr. William Gaddes. It is now in the possession of 
his son, Mr. Andrew Gaddes. 



MALINA JONES. 

Malina was a kitchen maid, 
In "merrie Carlisle" city; 

And she, like all unmarried girls. 
Was young, and also pretty. 

But gentlemen were blind to this, — 
No one with her engages ; 

And so, in single blessedness, 
She lives — and saves her wages. 

Long had she sigh'd for one to share 
With her, her bread and honey ; — 

In other words — to taste with her 
The sweets of matrimony. 

To say she never lovers had, 
Would be a lie outspoken ; 

But they had made their promises, 
Like pie-crusts — to be broken. 
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But fair Malina yet had hopes — 

And what young maiden has not ? — 
Of changing Miss for Missus, and 

Becoming wife, and — what not ? 

Twould happen as she mov'd about, 

Amongst her delf and china, 
From off the shelf would come the taunt — 

"You're on the shelf, Malina !" 

Twas then my lady would indulge : 

" If cups and saucers marrow. 
Why may not Miss Malina Jones 

Be mated some * to-morrow'?" 

Malina, she was twenty-five — 

She was — no one did doubt it ; 
She was, when I was — never mind. 

We'll say no more about it ; 

But only this : she single was, 

And in the "merrie city :" 
Had men forgotten they were men ? — 

Had they for maids no pity ? 

Malina now is drinking tea. 

With one a little older ; 
Whose palm she's "cross'd" with silver coin, 

To have her fortune told her : 

"A lucky cup; and reads it well — 

A courtship and a wedding ; — 
A honeymoon — the journey home — 

At home — and no tear-shedding. A 
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" The husband — such a nice young man ! 

A little under fifty ; 
Whisker'd — manners gentlemanly — 

Of business habits — thrifty." 

And more she said ; — this something more 
We leave unto your guessing ; 

Enough — Miss Jones was satisfied, 
And gave the dame her blessing. 

To bed she goes, but not to sleep, 

Her heart is so elated ; 
The wish'd-for morrow dawns at length, — 

Already she is mated. 

And so we find her up betimes, 
For hope has made her active ; 

And she has doff'd her lilac gown. 
For garment more attractive. 

"I'm in the market, and must dress 

As servants do who hire ! 
Who knows but that some gentleman 

May see me, and admire." 

It happen'd so : Malina, she 
Was brushing the door scraper, 

When by there came a gentleman. 
Whose looks did not escape her. 

He whisker'd was — good manners had — 
Was what the dame had told her ; 

She look'd and blush'd — he smil'd, and she 
Became composed, and bolder. 
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" Good morning, sir ! " Malina said ; 

"Good morning !" said the stranger ; 
" Malina Jones ! " Malina sobb'd — 

"The dog is in the manger !" 

This spake she of Miss Ido Pyne, 

Her Missus, who was single ; 
But she obeyed her cruel call. 

With kitchen work to mingle. 

She sulk'd with Missus all the day ; 

She thought it cruel of her, 
To call her, when the gentleman 

Was growing to a lover. 

That very night, at Number Two, 
When Missus sleep was taking. 

Two lovers in the kitchen sat, 
Love to each other making. 

The lady was Malina Jones — 

All interference scorning ; 
The gentleman — the nice young. 

The stranger of the morning. 

No doubt they have a pleasant time, 

Alone with one another ; 
They have to eat — hold converse sweet, — 

No Missus near to bother. 

We leave them to their pleasant chat. 

And to their coifec-sipping ; 
Reminded that, 'twixt cup and lip. 

There oftentimes is slipping. 
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A month has gone. We have a day 

Of leisure in the city ; 
To wile the weary hours away, 

We 'tend the sessions "petty." 

The Mayor is in the city chair, 
And holds his high position ; 

And interested citizens 
Await his wise decision. 

A stir is made : a lady comes 
Into the court a-sobbing : — 

^* A gentleman came courting me — 
It ended in his robbing !*' 

My eyes beheld Malina Jones ; 

She sobb'd as if she meant it : 
Our worthy Mayor was in his chair — 

Malina's tongue, it went it : — 

^*The good-for-nothing fellow ! he 
His hand to me did proffer ; 

And, like a silly maiden, I 
Accepted of his offer. 

" I thought he would have married me ; 

Twas so she read my fortune — 
Old Margery — that day at tea ; — 

I read it now — misfortune. 

** 'Whiskered — manners gentlemanly* — 
He answered this description ; 

I saw him — blushed ; he smiFd, and I 
No longer felt restriction ; 
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"But said to him, *Good morning, sir !' 
*Good morning !' said he, kindly; 

That night he came a-courting me — 
I lov'd him well, but blindly. 

" He got my money, promising 

To put our house in order ; 
He played his trick — he *cut his stick' — 

He cut it o'er the border. 

"And now — oh dear ! — this news I hear, 

It does my head bewilder ! 
He is — he is a married man ! 

And has a lot of childer ! 

"Your Worship, now, a father is : 

As such should show me pity ; 
Help me to catch the cruel wretch. 

And send him off to * kitty.'" 

The worthy Mayor sat in his chair. 

And spake he like a father : 
" I pity you ; — I'm sorry, too, 

To say I blame you rather. 

"You acted wrong in having gone 

To get your fortune told you ; 
It set your heart to play a part 

A maiden never ought to. 

"A female, to accost a male. 

Was anything but pretty ; 
Especially when that male was 

A stranger in the city. 
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" It seems to me, Malina Jones, 
Had Madge not told your fortune, 

You never would have lover lost, 
Nor had this sad misfortune. 

"The fellow he may go *scot free' — 
There is no law for lovers : 

One gives, one takes — loves or forsakes ; 
This love it all things suffers." 

Thus ends my tale. Unmarried girls. 

In Carlisle city dwelling ; 
I counsel you — mind what you do — 

Beware of fortune telling. 



I LOVE THE FLOWERS. 

I love the flowers, the many flowers. 
That in our lanes and meadows grow ;. 

Were you to ask, 'twould be a task 
To tell you why I love them so. 

I am not young ! yet eagerly 
I climb the primrose-dotted hill ; 

The woodbine wreath and daisy crown 
Possess their charm and beauty still. 

I love the flowers, the woodland flowers,. 

For they to me are golden keys, 
Which ope the rusty gates of life. 

And lead to sunny memories. 
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What do I see ? — A summer day, — 
A rainbow hanging in the sky, — 

A cottage home, and in the lane 
A school-boy mates the butterfly. 

What do I see ? — Recall thy dreams, — 
The dreams to thee so heavenly ; 

Thou hast the shadows of the scenes, 
Those floral artists picture me. 



THE OWL. 

"What need we with song?" 

Quoth old Sir Owl, 
With somewhat of croak. 

And some#hat of growl. 
Which startled the whole 

Of the jubilant fowl 
Away to their homes in the hollows r 

" What need we with song ? " 

This, all day long ! 

The musical birds 

Were struck with the words 

Of the boisterous one ; 
They had felt that to sing 
Was a beautiful thing ! 

Than let it alone. 
They would sooner lose wing. . 
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" That music is good, 
No one can deny ; 
Then, wherefore that cry 

From echoing wood?" 

And answer came thus : 
" Soon kindles our ire, 
When that to admire 

Is wanting in us." 



COULTHARD. 

[** Measured by actual worth, by real good done, by 
obstacles surmounted* by native vigour and nobility of 
character making themselves felt in every sphere of duty, 
by the amount of useful work accomplished, by the respect 
and affection won on all sides throughout a lengthened and 
most useful and laborious career, there is no name which 
deserves to stand higher in the list of Cumberland worthies 
than that of Joseph Qo\i\.\}ca,x^.^^— Carlisle Journal. *^ 

A painted window in memory of Joseph Coulthard has 
been placed by public subscription in the Brampton Parish 
Church. It bears the following inscription : **To the glory 
of God and in memory of Joseph Coulthard, of Croft 
House, Brampton, the founder of Croft House School, who 
•died on the i8th day of October, 187 1, and was buried in 
Lanercost Abbey churchyard."] 

He shall not die. The man who gave 
His life in labour for our good, 
Shall speak a language understood, 

When generations pass the grave. 

The worker rests. He scattered seed 

Upon the waters of the mind ; 

We, in this summer land shall find 
Bread, that shall nerve for noble deed. 
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A leader he ! To fairer lands 

He led the wavering, doubting soul ; 
Himself possessor of the goal, 

He waits to greet his faithful bands. 

Our teacher lives. The grateful heart 
Shall mark the spot where he has been, 
To keep his memory ever green, 

Shall seek the aid of mighty art. 

Coulthard will live. When we shall sleep, 
And strangers tread our busy street. 
Soul-stirring words shall he repeat. 

Although his lips in silence keep. 



RHYMING TALK FOR LITTLE FOLK: 
"DASH." 

What thought possesses neighbour John ? 

This question is my grasp defying ; 
He hurries through the morning fog — 
He holds in chain a barking dog — 

Now to a tree that dog is tying. 

It cannot be he means to flog 

The creature for its noisy barking ; — 

For often have I heard it "bow," 

Intent on "kicking up a row" — 
Its master only calFd it larking. 
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It cannot be he fears its flight — 
He knows the little rascal better; 

Dash has a trick worth two of that, 

And manages to "save his fat," — 

Leaves hunting to the hound and setter. 

Had it a name for naughty tricks, — 

Was John, my neighbour, cruel hearted, 

I wouldn't wonder half so much ; 

Their reputation is not such, — 

If such the question had not started. 

The town is but a mile away ; 

Yet distance grows to him that tarries ; 
I bid good bye to dog and man — 
Dash makes the best of it he can — 

His master labours in the quarries. 

I reach my home by breakfast time — 

The better for my early rising ; 
But ^twixt my muffin and my cup, 
Both man and dog keep popping up — 

An hour passes in surmising. 

'Tis all in vain !— I give it up ; 

The thing no more my mind shall bother ; 
I take my hat, and seek the street. 
When, face to face, whom should I meet, 

But Nancy Brown, my neighbour's mother. 

Now, Nancy, bless her ! has a heart 
Keeps beating love to every creature ; 

It does you good— her honest face ; 

And pleasant labour 'tis to trace 
Benevolence in every feature. 
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Twas said by those who knew her well, 
To trade with Nancy was a pleasure ; 
In her was truth and justice wed ; — 
The lady boasted "Bran'ton bred"— 

In dealings practised "Hexham measure." 

With such a mistress, such a home, 
You may be sure Dash was no rover ; 

Like other dogs, he had "his beat," 

Heard carping puppies in the street. 
Rehearse the lingo — " Dash in clover ! " 

I'm face to face with Nancy Brown : 

My lady's eyes are red with crying ; 
Her tongue is running at its will, 
Its burden this— "Poor Dash is ill !" 
To Nancy this is very trying. 

" Poor Dash is ill ! poor Dash is ill ! 

The best of meat to him is physic ; 
His appetite would baffle cook. 
Though deeply read in Soyer's book, — 

My dog would treat his mess as physic. 

" Poor Dash is ill ! poor Dash is ill !" 

Again the story is repeated ; 
To many sweet and winning ways 
Of doggy, in his puppy days, — 

To Dash's history I am treated. 

But then the question comes again : 

What thought possesses John, my neighbour ? 
Why does he tie unto the tree 
The little dog, while cheerfully 

Returns he to his daily labour ? 
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Was Dash a dog of naughty tricks, 
Or was his master cruel-hearted, 

I wouldn't wonder half so much ; 

Their reputation is not such — 

If such the question had not started. 

My business calls me up the street ; 

I leave poor Nancy to her fretting ; 
The morning question quits its hold — 
A pleasant game is, "bought and sold"— 

I take my turn at money-getting. 

And when again I see my friend, 
I see her looking very happy : 

And little doggy, too, is there. 

He has of happiness a share, 

And frisk he is, as pitman's "Cappy." 

And Nancy's tongue is running wild — 
*' Our John is kind, and he is clever ! 
My dog was ill, and couldn't eat. 
But, cured now, it takes its meat. 
With appetite as good as ever." 

Friend John is laughing in his chair. 

And now is talking like a preacher : 
" The dog was better fed than taught, 
But now is to its senses brought — 
O, hunger is an able teacher ! 

" Tether'd a day in yonder wood. 
Without a crust or bone to pick at. 

Good physic was to saucy dog ; — 

And now its little tail 'ill wag 

At sight of skilly, scrap, or biscuit !" 
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RHYMING TALK FOR LITTLE FOLK: 
"FJP-PENCE." 

Pride need but ask, and its demands 
Find answer in our open hands ; 
While other creditors are met 
With epithet— "A greedy set !" 
It finds a ready compliment 
For every encouragement. 

To spin the thought : It might be told, 
How many buyers have been sold ; 
How those who sought publicity. 
Have found the purchase — vanity ; 
While others, greedy of a name, 
Have come to poverty and shame. 



But here we stop. Our pen shall show 
How pride its influence may throw 
Around tfie youthful and the fair. 
And thus entrap them unaware. 



A country miss we introduce ; 
("A nice young lady," if you choose,) 
Possessed of beauty and of means. 
Passing the bound'ry of her teens ; 
Of person and attainments vain, — 
Ambitious in her day to reign. 
21 
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Mamma has given up the keys ; 

And, dangle the appendages 

From banded waist of hopeful Miss, 

Creating notes melodious ; 

Prophetic, as they rattle on. 

As Bow Bells were to Whittington. 

Prosperity is in her reign, 

Which makes our lady doubly vain : 

We see it in her daily walk ; 

We hear it in her daily talk ; 

The language of her life is this — 

Sweet flattery is happiness. 

And flattery is given her ; 

But she is none the happier, 

For all the lip artillery ; 

It but inflames her vanity ; 

But comes a thought that promises 

A goodly crop of luxuries : 

*' I have the praise for ruling well ! 
And side-long looks and glances tell, 
For etiquette I may compare 
With any of our local fair ; — 
I'll mingle with society, 
And speak superiority !" 

'Tis market day : Miss takes the chance. 
Her darling project to advance : 
Her golden butter loads the shelf — 
She'll take and market it herself, 
And thus increase of honour get, 
For management and etiquette. 
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Her maids are hurrying up and down, 
In preparation for the town ; 
Who pledge to be in readiness, 
When she arrays in market dress. 

But Miss is fronted with the task — 
What must I for my butter ask ? 
The numericals she plays upon, 
Assail her ear with vulgar tone, — 
Her pretty mouth disfigure quite — 
Consulted mirror whispers — "fright!" 

But now she makes a happy choice — 
Fip-pence^ admits a pleasant voice ; 
The while the syllables escape. 
Her pretty mouth is kept in shape ; 
Anon, she joins the market folk, 
W^ith satisfaction in her walk ! 



The market bell with saucy toss. 
Has summoned traders to the cross ; 
Butter which boasts a golden hue. 
Lies open to the public view ; — 
And matrons, seeking a supply. 
Presume the right to "taste and try." 



Our lady's butter, with the rest, 
Must undergo the market test ; 
She hears escape from one and all. 
The exclamation — "beautiful !" 
And flattered, speaks with voice precise, 
To those who ask her butter's price. 



f 
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The price to them so odd appears, 
They one and all mistrust their ears : 
But comes a trader wide-awake, 
Whose business ears make no mistake ; — 
He marks a stranger on the stand. 
And notices her glittering hand. 

"What doesta ask for t' butter, Miss?" 
She, with a voice melodious. 
Gives answer : **Fip-pence, if you please !" 
Nor is he slow the prize to seize : 
Proudly he bears his golden freight, 
And Miss returns with pocket light ! 



ERIC, THE RUSSIAN SLAVE. 

[The story of Eric, the Russian slave, is well known. The 
ride over the frozen snow — the pursuit of the hungry wolves 
— the stratagem to beat them off — the loss of the foremost 
horses — the sacrifice of the brave servant— and the escape of 
the baron and his family, have often been graphically told.] 

The sun hath set ! but hope burns bright 

Within the traveller's breast ; 
The distance, and the coming night. 
Are lost beneath its cheering light, — 

It speaks of home, and rest. 

" Wolves are abroad, by hunger led, 

Be wise, and wait the day 1" 
The host may spare his words of dread. 
The manly heart, to danger bred. 

Has yet to know dismay. 
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Brave Eric waits his master's will, 

With reins and whip in hand : 
" Away ! " The horses skip the hill, 
Their merry hoofs ring loud and shrill 

Upon the icy land ! 

But high above the horses' beat 

Is heard the howling pack ! 
The baron cries : " Our horses fleet, 
Shall yet the grisly monsters cheat !" 

But they are on the track ! 

They nearer come ! their flashing eyes — 

Roll on — a flood of fire ! 
From Eric's hand a message flies, 
The forest rings with dying cries ! 

The living waves retire. 

Not long their stay ! the hungry pack, 

Made savage by defeat, 
Is once again upon the track ; — 
O for a hand to hold them back ! 

Eric, thy deed repeat ! 

'Tis vain ! the hungry wolves rush on. 

Till felt their killing breath ! 
" Save ! Eric, save !" The faithful one 
Has heard the cry — a steed has gone, 

To stay the march of death. 

It dies ! — and yet another dies — 

And still the monsters come ! 
"Save ! Eric, save !" The slave replies — 
Into the living flood he flies ! — 

A flash ! — and all is gloom. *A 



THE OLD CHURCH, 



To-day a monument appears, 

Upreared by weeping eyes ; — 
Engraven with a sacred verse,* 
Which speaks to English travellers. 
Of Eric's sacrifice. 



THE OLD CHURCH. 

A mile away from our busy town, 

Leaving the valley, the old church stands ; 
Over the green graves looking down. 

Holding a cross in its stony hands. 

Fancy pictures that building grey, 

An olden friar in ragged gown \ 
Turning from life and its toys away. 

Staying his hopes on a heavenly crown. 

We seek that church on the green hill side, 
Not as our sires in olden times, — 

To take to our hearts a blushing bride, 
To make confession of faults and crimes. 



* Grateful for the marvellous sacrifice of himself which 
this Russian slave had made, his noble master reared a cross 
on the place where Eric fell, bearing, to this day, the 
inscription, from Scripture, which many travellers read with 
weeping eyes : "Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends. " 
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We seek it now in the hour of loss, 

When death has left us the vacant chair ; 

That olden church with the lifted cross, 
Guards the beds of our sleeping fair. 

NOTES. 

The Old Church is situated a mile and a half north-west of 
Brampton, on a fine knoll on the bank of the river Irthing. 
Nicolson and Burn tell us it is dedicated to St. Martin, and 
at the foundation of Lanercost was given by Robert de 
Vallibus to that house, and soon after appropriated. 

About the year 1220, Hugh, Bishop of Carlisle, endowed 
it with the whole altarage, and the tithes, oblations, and 
obventions belonging to the said altarage, and the lands with 
the tithes which appertained to the Church. 

After the dissolution of the religious houses, this Church, 
with the advowson thereof, was granted (amongst the other 
possessions of the Priory of Lanercost) to Sir Thomas Dacre, 
Senior Knight, and is now the property of the Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Carlisle. 

No part of the Old Church remains except the chancel, 
where the burial service is performed now. The materials 
of the Old Church were used in 1788 in re-building the 
chapel which was attached to the hospital in the town of 
Brampton. The Hospital, or New Church, was consecrated 
in 1 789, by Bishop Douglas. It was considerably enlarged 
in 1827, and now has been replaced by a more commanding 
stnicture, which was consecrated on the iith November, 
1878, by Bishop Goodwin. 

Historians disagree respecting the name. As we have 
before stated, Nicolson and Burn give it to St. Martin, so also 
do Lysons and Whellan. On the other hand, Hutchinson 
says it was dedicated to St. Michael. 

It is very important that readers be set right, and to this 
end the author has sought the help of the Rev. Henry 
Whitehead, late Vicar of Brampton, who has always taken a 
deep interest in local history. He writes : — 

"No doubt the name of the Church is St. Martin's, as 
stated by the eminent antiquary, Browne Willis, who wrote in 
1727. Near to the site of the Old Church there stood, until 
the beginning of the present century, when it was cut down 
by a woodman, an ancient oak tree, called St. Martin's Oak, 
and so described in a map of the date 1603, preserved at 
Naworth Castle. Tradition says that this oak marked the 
spot where the Gospel was first preached in Brampton parish, 
perhaps by St. Ninian, who is known to have preached in 
Cumberland, and who was a pupil of St. Martin of Tours. 
Supposing the original Brampton Church, probably a wooden 
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one, to have been erected near the old oak, the choice of a 
site for the first stone church in this parish may have been 
determined by the natural strength of the position of what is 
now known as the 'Old Church' ; for churches in those days, 
near the Border, and for many centuries afterwards, had often 
to serve as fortresses. Another reason for the choice of this 
site was doubtless the circumstance of materials for building it 
being close at hand ; for when the churchyard was enlarged 
about twenty-five years ago, there came to light the foundations 
of the walls of a Roman Camp, the facing stones of which 
would be utilised for the church. It has often been asked why 
they built the church so far from the town. It would be more 
to the purpose to ask why the town was built so far from the 
church. The present town of Brampton probably dates from 
1248, in which year the Royal Grant for its market was 
obtained by Thomas de Multon, Lord of Gilsland. The 
ancient town, or village of Brampton, was doubtless not far 
from the church, and was probably destroyed, and its inhabit- 
ants removed to the present town, by Thomas de Multon, 
when he made the enclosure which for several centuries 
was known as Brampton Park. Bishop Nicolson, in his 
'Miscellany Accounts of the Diocese of Carlisle' (pp. 142-3), 
describing Brampton Church as it was when he visited it in 
1702, says : — * No monuments in or about it.' It has, how- 
ever, some interesting ancient monuments now, which have 
been unearthed in recent times, having doubtless lain for 
centuries concealed beneath the soil. Amongst others may be 
mentioned the tombstone of Richard de Caldecotes, \'icar of 
Brampton, who died in 1 336 : a stone bearing three coats of 
arms, one of which is that of the De la Mores, who resided at 
Cumcatch in the 14th and 15th centuries ; and a stone under 
an archway in the outer wall of the chancel, evidently, from 
the chalice on it, the tombstone of a priest, and, from the 
character of its cross, apparently of the earlier part of the 13th. 
century, which, from its position, is thought to denote the 
resting place of a vicar who may have been a considerable 
benefactor to the Church." 

Mr. Whitehead's letter does not clear the difficulty. There 
is no doubt about the Old Church being St. Martin's ; the 
question is as to the name of the New Church. Browne 
Willis, in 1727, wrote of the Old Church ; the Hospital, or 
New Church, was rebuilt upwards of sixty years later, viz., 
in 1788, and consecrated in 1789. When the late Chancellor 
Ferguson was engaged in writing his History of Cumberland^ 
I took the opportunity to bring before him the conflicting 
opinions respecting the name of the saint to whom Brampton 
Church is dedicated, and he said he would enquire into the 
matter ; but I have not heard the result of his enquiries. I 
suggested to him, that probably the Hospital, or AVw 
Church, had taken the name of the Mother Church. 
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"THY NEIGHBOUR AS THYSELF." 

**Thy neighbour as thyself" — so reads the law : 

Imperative the voice, the voice of God. 

Impossible the task !— the heart rebels, 

Summonses to arms the slumbering lusts. 

And battles for the interests of self. 

^* My yoke is easy, and my burthen light ;" 

I come to Thee and find it even so : 

I feel the gentle flo wings of Thy love, 

Moving to sweet obedience my will. 

And making me, though weak, a bearing branch, 

Like to the grafted tree that buddeth forth^ 

And opes its blossom to the kiss of May, 

I rise to hold sweet fellowship with Thee, 

And bear the promise of the better life. 



^* INASMUCH AS YE HAVE DONE IT TO 
THE LEAST OF THESE." 

The gift was small — a penny, or less. 

Yet not so small that it could not bless ; 

It fell at the feet of a little child, 

In a crowded street, when the day was wild ; 

And its cry was hush'd, and where tears had stray'd, 

Fairy smiles in their sweetness pl'ay'd. 

The gift was small ! but she that gave, 
Had found it hard that little to save ; 
Born to toil for her scanty meal. 
She had the heart for another to feel ; 
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Her deed in heaven was understood, 
And of her 'twas said, "She hath done what she 
could." 



O, faithful soul ! in this gift I see 

The widow's mite in the treasury ; 

A "little while," and the end hath come. 

Thou shalt welcome find to the better home ; 

Again shalt behold thy charity, 

Stamped with the character, " Done unto Me." 



THE BLIND BOY PREACHER. 

They told us he was born blind — 

The boy we look'd upon ; 
(His home was the asylum — 

He was a widow's son.) 
The youth stood listening the while, 
And met us with a saintly smile. 

He won our admiration ; 

The Book was by his side ; 
He heard our lavish praises, 

With deep and humble pride : 
His teacher questions, and receives 
Apt answers from the sacred leaves. 
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We gently smooth his flaxen locks, 

And give him of our tears ; 
He preaches resignation, 

To us of older years : 
" Even so, P^ather !" Lo ! we find, 
Christ giveth sight unto the blind. 



T' AULD WIFE'S REASON. 

Yen cannot stur a foot frae heame, 

Yen cannot sell nor buy, 
But t' auld wife meets yen feace to feace,. 

An' asks yen t' reason why ; 
But, bliss ye ! pay her back wi* t' coin. 

An' this is what ye git : 
" Sec hoosehold gear a feul may wear, 

But w^it doesn't fit !" 

I)ea what she may, yen munnet say. 

Why dud t'e this, or that ? 
If sae, ye'll rue — the saucy shrew 

'111 gie ye tit for tat. 
To-day she dud a silly trick, 

I ask'd her why she dud ; 
An' t' reason that my lady gev'. 

Was: "Feul! because I dud P' 

She fit-ful is as t' weather-cock, 

Noo that way, an' noo this ; 
At times she jwokes like other fwokes, 

At times tak's a' amiss. 
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She tak's a notion iv her heid : — 

"I'lldeait; yes, I wuU !" 
What for ? My lady's reason is — 

" Thoo feul ! because I wulir 

She's purpos'd lang to hev a week 

At t' sea-side, or at t' wells ; 
I tell her t' season's gittin' on, 

An' we mun stur oorsels. 
Git riddy, lass ! git riddy, lass I 

She answers, "Huts ! I'll nut !" 
What for ? My lady's reason is — 

" Thoo feul ! because Pll nut T 

Yen cannot stur a foot frae heame, 

Yen cannot sell nor buy. 
But t' auld wife meets yen feace to feace, 

An' asks yen t' reason why ; 
But, bliss ye ! pay her back wi' t' coin, 

An' this is what ye git : 
" Sec hoosehold gear a feul may wear, 

But me'W. doesn't fit !" 



THE RICH AND THE POOR ARE AKIN. 

To-day we may equal a king — 

To-morrow our boast may be gone ; 

Earth's glories are aye on the .wing. 
And fortune is constant to none. 
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Then let us remember in life, 
The poor and the rich are akin ; 

We hold our little by strife, 
To-morrow another may win. 

The strong one a stronger may meet. 

The swift may be tripped and come down, 

The lofty may fall from his seat, 

The monarch be eased of his crown. 
Then let us, &c. 

One numbers more pelf than the rest ; 

He's not a bit better for that ! 
A heart may be hid by a vest — 

A head may be hid by a hat. 
Then let us, &c. 

We look upon man as a man. 

Nor reckon of riches nor birth ; 
For be he a white or a tan. 

His doings must settle his worth. 
Then let us, &c. 

Let us act as a brother to all. 

Ourselves needing that which we give ; 

The man of the hut or the hall. 
As mendicants ever must live. 
Then let us, &c. 
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"TOO CLEVER BY HALF." 

You'd better be classed with the "nothings," 
Be treated each day to "the laugh," 

Receive "the cold shoulder," and scoffings. 
Than reckond — "too clever by half!" 

You'd better be "slow in your movements," 
In reasoning, "empty as chaff," 

Be short of "scholastic improvements," 
Than reckoned — "too clever by half I" 

You'd better "gd down" in the world. 
Lose caste, and be labell'd "a waif," 

Than have at your character hurl'd 
The stigma — "too clever by half!" 



PURPOSE 

We are not men of giant size, 

But we have strength of will ; 
And in the fight may cope with might, — 

The steady hand can kill. 

We fear not the Philistine foe I 

With pebble and with sling 
We'll take the field 'gainst sword and shield, 

And down the boaster bring. 

We'll face the foe I be what it may, 

Be it of men or creed ; 
The wrong shall reel, a holy zeal 

Shall nerve us for the deed. 
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. Our life's a battle and a race, 

And we must up and claim ; 
The road is long, and foes are strong. 
But fortune crowns our aim. 

We are not swift ! What matters it ? 

We'll hold our steady pace ; 
The tortoise was victorious 

When "puss" engaged in race. 

Not with the strong is victory, 

Nor with the swift success ; 
The constant soul shall reach the goal. 

And shall the good possess. 



T' HEN EGG FOR T' DUCK 'EN. 

At back en' o' t' year, when oor nebbor kill'd t' pig, 

(She nobbet hed yen i' th' stye,) 
She sent her lal lad ta oor hoose, an' he sed, 

" Please, mudder hes sent ye a fry." 

I kent she was pooar, sae I question'd t' bit lad : — 
"Tse rich, min, why send it ta me?" 

" I dunnet know why," answer'd he, "she gev' t' fry ; 
It's t' hen egg for t' duck 'en, said she." 

I teuk t' prisent in, for mair reasons nor yen, — 
T' lal lad he was simple and young ; 

If t' fry I sent back, then his mudder might mak 
T' fellow pay for t' slip of his tongue. 
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She was selfish, nae doot ; but, leuk ye aboot,. 

Mebbe nebbor is nut by hersel' ; 
Nine folk oot o' ten, play at t' game number yen, 

An' odduns can tak' a gud spell. 

Theer's a dinner on t' way ! Invitations hev play, 

But f pooar man he gits a "go-by ;" 
It's better-mer fwok, 'at may feast till they choke — 

It's t' hen-egg for t' duck 'en, say I. 

T' subscription sheet comes ! Loavins bliss us, 
what sums I 

Aw t' punds are set off wi' a /y ; 
I read owre t' list ; I cou'd speak^ but I'll whisht, — 

It's t' hen t^% for t' duck 'en, say I. 

Theer are mair than nebbor, pooar body, I guess, 

Whea send oot their dishes o' fry ; 
Theer are some I cou'd neame, an' varra nar heame. 

Give t' hen egg for t' duck 'en, say I. 



THE RIDE TO THE INN. 

On Christmas Eve, in the year thirty-nine, 

Goose suppers were held up and down through the 
town — 

There was one at "The Crown ;" 
I remember it well, although young at the time — 
I was born in — thirty — that made me just nine : 
The supper was held by a club meeting there, 
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And was call'd a "wind-up," when things were made 

square — 
The money divided — if any to spare. 

This time I was there ; 
I went with my dad, who thought eating no crime, 
Although church bells were ringing the Christmas 

chime. 
The goose it was tender — the ale it was prime ; 
Not that I was a judge of the "amber," you know. 
But the parties who drank it, they said it was so. 
But the supper, my eye ! Forbye 
Roast goose, there was giblet pie ; 
And betwixt you and I, 
With knife and with fork, we made the goose fly — 
Though pluck'd, stuff' d, and roasted, the goose was 
made fly. 



Will Eatem was there : 
Now, Will had an appetite known of as "rstre." 
There was "chair," and "vice-chair," 
And freely we each of us took of the fare ; — 
And when we were done, there was little to spare. 



Next follow'd the drinking 

Of whisky and water ; 
And you, I am thinking. 

Will guess what came "arter :" — 
Much laughing. 
And chaffing. 
And talking. 
And joking ; 
Some brim full of humour, were very near choking. 
22 
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WiU Eatem, the party I mentioned before, 

Had two or three whiskies — perhaps he had four ; 

At all events, Will was b^inning to snore, 

AVhen some one called " Peter ! " I went to the door ; 

They took me off home — I remember no more. 



The next night, at supper (now, this I remember), 

My dad he related. 

With spirits elated, 
A trick that was played on Will Eatem, the member. 



I told you before, Will Eatem did snore ; 
It seems on my leaving, he fell on the floor ; 

And now for the joke : 
Said one of the crew : " lie's as drunk as a sow ; 

Put the brute in a poke !" 
And this they did do with Eatem the member. 
Over the shoulder away he was carried — 

And where think you to ? 
A house in the Lonning — the last house but tito. 



At the time of my story, the hearse was kept there ; 
And here he had lodging, and very cold fare ; 
Remember, 'twas Christmas — the dead of the year. 



Untied was the poke ! 

Will, sleeping was, soundly. 
Was put in the hearse — 
Was tumbl'd in roundly. 
Thus cruelly wedded, "for better^for worse,'* 
Was Will to "old dingy," the old parish hearse. 
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Next morning a rider rode into the town, 
Who quickly dismounted, and entered "The Crown;" 
The key of the hearse house was kept at this inn, 
And that was the reason the rider went in ; — 
Of course he could do with a drop of good gin. 

He doesn't delay ; — he is up and away ; 

The clock has struck eight — the breaking o' day ; 

His horse it is harness'd — 'tis yoked, and away ! 

' Twas a very cold morning. " It's very hard earning 
One's money in this world ! " mutter'd Tim Iver ; 
Now Tim had a crown for the day as a driver. 

Not very bad pay ; yet he grumbl'd away : 

"What is there worth living for? work and poor pay ! 

Better a dead man than a living, I say." 

He passes the Swarthal, 
He nears Quarry Beck ; 

He thinks of the boggle — 
His horse is at check ! 
" Why, bless me ! the horse it is standing quite still !" 
Uncomfortable very is this to poor Tim — 
For what if the boggle should come and take him ! 
What has happen'd the horse ? What makes it stand 

still? 
The answer is certain to give you the chill. 
A voice it cries "Whoy !" 'tis sepulchral and shrill; 
"Whoy !" again and again. Tim clutches the rein, 
The horse it is off again, going up hill !" 
He thinks of his language — his grumbling breath. 
And changes his tune in the presence of death : 
"A dead man I nay, rather a living, I say, 
Though plenty the labour, and little the pay ! " 
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It wouldn't all do, though much he might me. 
Of haying so grumbrd ; there still was the hue 
And the cry, "\Mioy! whoy!" th^e kicking was, too; 
And then it bethought him, the horse carried two — 
Tun Iver was one, but the other one — who ? 
Had one come to life ? Did a spirit pursue ? 
He whipt and he shouted, as drivers can do ; 
The poor beast it wonder'd — whatever's to do ? 

And what of AVill Eatem ? We also cry — what ? 

Sure never a mortal had riding like that : 

If Tim thought a dead man again was alive. 

Will thought to the grave, sure the driver did drive. 

Shut up in a hearse, was really no force 

To him, though to others it was so, of course. 

He shouted, and shouted, till tired and hoarse ; — 

No wonder the shouting had frightened the horse. 

Up hill, and down hill, the horse it went at it ; 
The hearse fairly **stutted," but driver Tim sat it. 
The shouting it ceased ; but on goes the beast. 

With its wonderful load, 

Helpd on by Will's kicking. 

Also by Tims goad. 
What is that ! 
The end-board goes "clash" on the road : 
"Hold on, thou old coacher I a man overboard !" 
The voice it was earthly — Tim looked and he stared, 
A little bit frightened ; no wonder, my word ! 
A man was behind him, in vulgar words, "floored." 

But he quieted down, when he saw that in brown 
Velveteen he was dress'd, not in white, like a priest ; 
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While Will gathered up, from his fortunate slip 

From the hearse to the road ; — 
He was quick in his wits, and he saw how things 
stood. 

And now on the "dicky," 
The twosome together — two birds of a feather — 
Fly over the road to the "Abbey brig en',"* 

And then they go in ; 
The one has a whisky — the other, a gin ; 
They take it to strengthen the "creetur" within. 

We leave them to toast it — 

" Our Ride to the Inn ! " 



"WOMAN'S RIGHTS." 

Hail, woman — wife ! first gift of love to man ! 
I bid thee welcome to my heart and home. 
As thou wast given, even shalt thou be — 
A helpmeet ! Equal to the task thou art — 
Art worthy the companionship of man. 
I am thy stronger self ! I am thy lord. 
But not to rule ; — thy senior, to protect. 
'Tis written in the Book that knows no change : 
"And they shall be one flesh." By God made one, 
The union none may seek to separate. 
We will be one : in mind and passion one. 
In strength and weakness, and in purpose one. 
Thus shall we share the fortune, good or ill, 
Which waits us on our journey heavenward. 

* A public house near Lanercost Priory. 
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Now come we to define what task is thine— 
What labour may engage thy woman's heart ! 
For wide the field that calls for active life. 
Thou art the gentler ! Unto me be given. 
What asks for strain of sinew or of brain ; 
But unto thee, the work of comforter. 
Thy hand is gifted with an angel's touch ; 
Thy voice harmonious as song of bird ; 
So art thou fitted, comforter indeed, 
To him who toils in weariness of heart, 
Not knowing what shall prosper in his hands. 
One calls thee mother ! 'tis a call to work : 
O, happy thou who answerest to the call — 
The smile of heaven rests on thee in thy toil. 



Thou would'st do more? Would'st stand and 
strive with men ? 
Would'st in the battle take a leader's part ? 
Thy zeal misleads thee ! modesty is thine, 
And is thy power ; by it, thou conquerest 
Him who, by nature, is thy opposite. 
Put boldness on, and thou hast lost thy charm ! 
Man then will see in thee a second self, 
And so withhold the worship, erst bestow'd. 
We do not wrong thee, when we bid thee live 
As wife and mother, in thy English home ! 
Full well we know the future of our land 
Is with thee : comforter and guide art thou ! 
Maintain thy right ! we would not say thee less ; 
Sway thou thy sceptre over heart and home ! 
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O GOD ALMIGHTY.* 

O God Almighty ! undertake, 

And order our unruly wills ; 

Uncheck'd, they run to countless ills — 
To Thee we supplication make. 

Grant unto us, that we may love 

The thing which thou command'stwe should; 

Left to ourselves, the good we would. 
We do not, but to evil move. 

May we desire the promised good— 
Life in Thy Son — that life in Thee ; 
Thus grounded, know stability. 

Though toss'd upon this shifting flood. 

Through Jesus, seek we this our joy — 
Our peace in life, our hope in death ; 
" For Jesus' sake !" Thy creature's breath. 

In prayer and* praise, do Thou employ. 



"THE HARVEST IS PAST." 

Jeremiah viii. 20. 

The hour is bright, and the day is long, 
And sowers are forth, a goodly throng ; 
Freely is falling from active hands. 
The living seed, on the spreading lands ; 



•Written on the Collect for the fourth Sunday after Easter, 
at the request of my friend, A. A. C. 
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The silent dew and the singing rain, 
Visit and quicken the sleeping grain ; 
And summer comes : the sowers behold 
Fruit to their sowing — a hundred fold. 

Sowers are forth, and they "good seed" sow ! 
Is thy heart ground where that seed will grow ? 
Shall day and night, and the wealth they bring, 
Cause the fair plant to take root and spring ? 
Shall summer open with good to thee. 
Or life be given to poverty ? 
Shall sowers see of the scatter'd grain, 
Or reapers come forth to reap in pain ? 

The day is short, though it seemeth long. 
And sowers but to the day belong ; 
Cometh the hour, when the end will be. 
And angels reap for eternity : 
The ripen'd soul shall be gather'd in, 
And the harvest song in heav'n begin. 
Shall thy song be, when the sheaf is wav'd — 
^* Harvest is past, and I am not saved ! " 



NOT BY WORKS. 

Titus iii. 5. 

1 cannot merit heaven 

By penance, nor by prayer ; 
I cannot change my nature — 

To sins of Adam heir ; 
I cannot buy salvation — 

Good works are all in vain — 
But I can look to Jesus, 

The Lamb for sinners slain. 
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I cannot live His precepts, 

As child of God I should ; 
I cannot live the Christ-life — 

Sin hinders when I would ; 
I cannot boast of goodness — 

I have but what He gave ; 
But I can look to Jesus — 

To Jesus born to save 

By looking unto Jesus, 

I find the way to heaven ; 
•By looking unto Jesus, 

I have the meetness given ; 
By looking unto Jesus, 

His life becomes mine own : 
On earth the cross I carry. 

In heaven wear the crown. 



GRACE DARLING.* 

The brave one sleeps ! yet lives she still, 
Her one deed speaks her forth ! 

Where tread the feet of Englishmen, 
Grace Darling has her birth. 

Her home is wide as rolls the tide, 
Her kingdom is the earth ! 



* Grace Darling, the heroine of the Fame Isles, holds a 
place in the memory of Englishmen and Englishwomen. The 
noble rescue of the survivors of the wreck of the Forfarshire^ 
Sept. 7, 1838, won for her immortal fame. The severe shock 
given to her nerves, and the excitement attending the occasion. 
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What matters it, though years have fled. 
Since first we heard her name ? 

The heart is young ! — Our mother sung 
The story of her fame ; 

And we — also our children — 
Have glory in the same. 

And why ? Ask of thy throbbing heart, 
Thou need'st not ask it twice ! 

Each bosom has its darling-one, 
On whom it sets a price : 

The wave she brav'd — dear life she sav*d- 
Her own the sacrifice. 



And in the hearts of Englishmen, 

Grace Darling shall abide ; 
From age to age historic page 

Shall picture her with pride ; 
And tongue as pen, shall speak to men, 

Of her who brav'd the tide. 



were too much for her constitution. She sickened and died 
Oct. 20, 1842. She was interred in Bamborough churchyard. 
A monument raised to her memory is placed at the west end 
of the church, which is visible from Fame Island, the scene 
of the wreck. Another memorial was also erected in St. 
Cuthbert's Chapel, on the Fame Island. But the best mem- 
orial is in the hearts of the people, who love and revere her 
still. The writer has a piece of the boat used by Mr. Darling 
and his daughter on that memorable occasion. It was given 
to him by Mr. George Darling, brother of the heroine, who 
secured it when he repaired the boat, previous to his disposing 
of it to Colonel Joicey, of Newton Hall, Northumberland. 
Mr. Darling writes me : **I have one oar by me which my 
sister used in going to the wreck," 
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THERE ARE MOMENTS THAT WE 
TREASURE. 

There are moments that we treasure, 

Left us of the old, old years ; 
There are songs of plaintive measure. 

That dwell ever on our ears : 
Sweet though be to-day's surroundings. 

And the spell they o*er us cast. 
Yet the spirit breaks its holdings — 

Lives again the joyous past. 

There are friendships life-extending, 

There are loves out-living death ; 
Soul on soul is still attending, 

Holding converse — not of breath ; 
Spirits know no separation — 

We are one from first to last : 
Love holds endless celebration, 

Links the present to the past. 

Distant lands may claim our dear one. 

Or, perchance, the cold, cold grave ; 
Yet with such we hold communion, 

Hinder'd not by time nor wave. 
Dear the old association, 

Dear will be, while life shall last ; 
We obey the sweet persuasion— 

Live again the joyous past. 



AUTUMN LEAVES. 

(Published 1885.) 



•*BACK O' THE RIGG " 

[••Back o' the Rigg" lies on the north side of **The Ridge,'' 
■on the estate of F. P. Johnson, Esq., Castlesteads. An old 
farm building, known by the above name, stood here, but 
some years ago it fell into ruin, and not a stone now remains 
to mark the site. In pleasant contrast to this, the old apple- 
garth, guarded here and there by a budding hawthorn bush, 
hold its wild rule, and this to the delight of the local rambler, 
who has in it a voice of other days.] 

A passing care was playing on my heart, 
And for relief I sought the peaceful fields ; 
In absent mood I wander'd from the path, 
And came upon this sweet secluded spot : — 

A grassy wood-nook, opening to the west. 
The Irthing silvering the distant view : 
A line of fir-trees skirt the beech-capp'd hill, 
And, striking northward with a giant's stride, 
Defiance speak unto the east-wind's march. 

Here stood, protected, in the olden days, 
A "clay-built daubin," thatch'd with bonny ling, 
But now is not ! Old Time hath dealt its hand, 
And not a stone is left to mark the site : 
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Yet, here and there, a budding hawthorn bush 
Directs the eye to where a fence had rule ; 
And apple-trees, denied a gardener's care, 
Hold honour'd place within the orchard ground. 

Enchanted spot ! I live the past again ! 
Again with merry mates trip o'er the lea. 
With can in hand, to wait the milking hour, — 
And once again, with lisping tongue, unite 
To swell the joyous song of "harvest home." 

"Gude-man" and "Gude wife" meet me as of yore. 
To bid me welcome to their humble home : 
One seeks with thumb-spread ** butter-shag" toplease,^ 
The other gives his share of fairy lore. 

The old folk sleep ! We know not all their steps. 
Their joys and sorrows are to us unknown ; 
We only know they liv'd and died in peace : 
The humble cot, slow-falling into ruin, 
Liv'd out their lengthen'd day : the kindly squire 
Seeking the old folks' comfort to the last. 

Time spareth not ! clad with magician's might. 
It plays on country and it plays on town, 
And we, bewildered, dumbly look and wait. 

A change is here. By competition spurr'd. 
Fleet-footed trade has made its conquering way, 
And calls to enterprise the active soul : 
The sons of labour hear its mighty rush. 
And wake to take their share of honest toil : 
Now scythe and sickle play but feeble part 
In fortune's game ; man hasteth to be rich, 
And art and science aid him in the march. 
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One thought my heart would speak ; it is to him,* 
The princely owner of the spreading vale ; 
Thou hast done well, throughout all change to keep, 
In pristine beauty, this fair orchard ground. 



EARLY DAYS. 

My pensive heart the truant plays, 
And seeks the past with wild caress 

For sweet the thoughts of early days. 
The days of love and happiness. 

We do not hold that duty robs 
The workman of his share of joy. 

But only say his spirit throbs 
For pleasures tasted when a boy. 

It is a feast within the heart, 
To call to mind a mother's kiss, 

That is not found in busy mart, 
Nor in the common round of bliss. 

O, days of holy memories ! 

Ye bless us in our hours of toil : 
Ye come with whisp'rings from the skies, 

And bid us wait the "little while." 



* Reference is here made to the late G. J. Johnson, Esq., 
a gentleman who was highly respected, not only by his 
neighbours, bat by the people ot Cnmberland generally. A 
monument, in recognition of his many services, erected by 
public subscription, occupies a prominent position in the 
west end of Brampton. 
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WISHES. 



OUR GIRLS. 



A nice-fitting glove, 
A waist you may span, 

" A love of a bonnet," 
A handsome young man. 

OUR BOYS. 

A suit "Paris cut," 
A bamboo to twirl, 

A meerschaum to smoke, 
A moustache with a curl. 



June2ird, 1877. 



MAN. 



How honoured and how glorious is man ! 
" By God created — in His image made." 
Be it my joy to answer to my name, 
To speak out to the world mine origin. 
This task be mine, and God is glorified — 
My happiness secured, my brethren blest. 
If less my aim, I do but rob my God, 
And, robbing him, work evil to the race* 
To prosper in the way, I must have love, 
For God is love. My Father, give me this, 
That I may have the sympathy of soul, 
Which binds in one the whole of human kind \- 
So bless me, that my life may bear Thy scan, 
And win the epitaph — Here sleeps a Man. 
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MARRIAGE. 

Love is of God, and, like Himself, is good ! 

And, being good, all-potent is to bless ; 

How rich then they in holy wedlock joined I 

On them a double blessing rests alway — 

The joy of loving and of being loved. 

The fruit on such a tree is happiness : 

Fruit all may pluck who are by wisdom led. 

There is a winter, and there is a spring, 

There is a summer, and an autumn time ; 

But seasons owe their fruitfulness to Him 

Who ever is, and ever rules in love. 

O, happy pair ! wait ye your seasons' round : 

Strange though their step, and manifoid their speech. 

They bear a message from the Heart of hearts. 



THE CHISELLED HAND. 

A sculptur'd stone stands honour'd in "God's acre!" 
Upon its breast it bears a chisell'd hand ; 

That hand has language in uplifted finger. 
Pointing the mourner to the tearless land. 



I question my companion of the sleeper : 
Was she in life a leader in "The way?" 

Showed she by deed — "I am my brother's keeper?" 
Is this, of art, an echo of her day? 
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He answers "Yes," to my interrogation; 

He speaks in knowledge, and his word is good ; 
I see the wisdom of the decoration — 

The teaching of the hand is understood. 



"WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUR ?'' 

" Grandp'a is out in the heavy rain. 
Me run and meet him along the lane ; 
Me help him over the dirty pool !" 
Cries little May, on her way from school. 

To purpose given, away she flies, 
When comes to her hear^ a sad surprise ; 
We read her grief in the words that fall : — 
" It isn't my Grandp'a— after all !" 

But only awhile the shadows play 
Over the brow of the little May : — 
" Me doesn't care — he is old and lame — 
Him somebody's Grandp'a— all the same !" 
Au^st, 1877. 



IN MEMORIAM: 
HON. CHARLES HOWARD, M.P. 

Born March 27, 1814; Died April 11, 1879. 

We sing of him— the honour'd one ! 

Who liv'd a brother among men ; 

Not more among "the upper ten," 
Than those we name "the million." 
23 
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This right we claim as Englishmen : 
Our England was in Howard blest ; 
We bear him to his peaceful rest, 

And speak his worth with voice and pen. 

This right we claim as Cumbrians : 
Our voice he was in Parliament — 
A voice that found embodiment 

In laws for good for Britain's sons. 

We sing his praise : but praise is weak, 
Which only calls the tongue in play ; 
Our words are fleeting as the day ; 

We would more lasting tribute speak. 

The night is near ; and we must sleep ! 
But art shall still his praise prolong ; — 
Our sons shall learn the pictured song,* 

And green the name of Howard keep. 



TO MY GRANDCHILD. 

It seems to me but yesterday 

I danced thy mother on my knee ! 
Yet years have had their busy play. 
And speak in thee. 



* A painted window, in memory of the Hon. Charles 
Howard, M. P., has been placed by public subscription in 
the Brampton Parish Church. 
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I am not young, yet beats my heart 

In tune with life — its hopes and aims ; — 
I play my part in busy mart — 
In youthful games. 

Life is a book of mystery, 

From childhood even to old age ; 
Thou art, in my brief history, 
A living page. 

Thou keepest green my memory ; 

The l6ve-stream deepened at thy birth, 
Which, flowing from eternity, 
Ends not with earth. 



THERE IS A SUN-LIT HILL FOR ALL. 

God meets us in the ways of life. 

And gives us say in what shall be. 
Of rest or toil, of peace or strife, 

Of affluence or poverty. 
The present answers to the past : 

Its joy and sorrow, loss and gain, 
Were seeds "upon the waters" cast. 

By hand or tongue, or heart or brain. 

We stand upon life's sun-lit hill, 
Far-spreading lands invite our feet ! 

We shall not gain by standing still — 
Reward is only to the fleet : 
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And rises on this sun-lit hill, 

A stream that would our being bless ; 

Obstruct its flow by thoughtless will. 
And home-land lies in barrenness. 

Let us be men who live our trust ; — 

Good ever waits on noble life ! 
If ills assail, and fight we must, 

God will be with us in the strife : 
There is a sun-lit hill for all, 

And Love is there, the race to bless ; 
Let it but have its onward roll, 

And home-land rests in loveliness ! 



INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, BRAMPTON, 

JANUARY 12, 1880 

r 

Earth is a temple, and the works of men 
Are offerings to God, of savour sweet : 
Not only those who sacred office hold. 
But labourers in humble fields of toil. 
Hymn forth the praises of the great I AM. 
Call no work common ; Labour is one song ! 
The workman at the anvil strikes in tune. 
And swells the harmony of praise to heaven. 
All work is praise ! and glory rests on him 
Who guides awak'ning genius in its flight ; 
Who soars himself, and, like the parent bird. 
Bears others with him on the shining way. 
Then honour'd most is every art and craft. 
When God and man are linked in daily toil. 
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IN MEMORIAM: ALEXANDER THOM,* 
Born March 17th, 1838 ; Died January 19th, i88a 

Art shall prolong the requiem 

Sung unto him, the people's friend ! 
Sung unto him who, to the end. 

Shone bright in worth as diadem. 

He was our hope in hour of need : 
The rich and poor are one in grief ; 
The broken heart knows small relief — 

It only knows that it must bleed. 

Our sorrow this — owx friend is dead ! 
The man of gentle word and deed — 
The man of love and honest creed — 

The man to skill and duty wed. 

Cold marble is of feeble speech, 

And fails to show his life of love ; 

He only knows, who rules above, 
The lessons that our lips would preach. 

A people's love keeps green the place 
Where sleeps the man of noble aim ; 
Who. sought not wealth, who sought not fame — 

The man who lived to bless his race. 



* A marble monument is erected in Brampton old chui^ch- 
yard, which bears the following inscription: "Erected, by 
public subscription, in memory of Alexander Thorn, of 
Brampton, L.R.C.S., Ed., who died January 19th, 1880, 
aged 41 years. *The beloved physician.*" A painted 
window is also placed to his memory in Brampton Parish 
Church. 
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THE "DANDY."* 

When holidays and school began, 
I rode within the little van, 
That with and without horses ran, 

And strangely nam'd the "Dandy." 

Great changes have been wrought since then- 
The telegraph outruns the pen, 
Th^ telephone, the tongues of men — 
Yet still we have the "Dandy." 

Full forty years have had their run 

Fve had my share of work and fun, 
I've seen strange things "beneath the sun,'' 
But nought to match the "Dandy." 

Our grand-dames had the old pack-horse. 
Then came the dogcart in its course ; 
Now youngsters mount the iron horse, 
And Brampton runs its "Dandy." 

Our town is small — so it will be : 
It had, and has, its thousands three ; 
It talks and dreams "prosperity !" 
Its nightmare is the "Dandy." 



* On Monday, July 4tli, 1881, the "Dandy" was super- 
seded by a powerful tank locomotive engine, bearing the 
name — ** Dandle Dinmont." 

But a few years, however, and "Dandie Dinmont" ceased 
serving us ; and to-day transit is by 'bus between Brampton 
and Brampton Junction. Our thanks are due to the Howard 
Arms and Bush Hotel proprietors for service rendered us in 
this respect. 
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The railway leaves us "in the cold," 
Directors name a grievance old ; 
Are we for ever to be told — 

Your grand-dads chose the "Dandy"? 

Let this pervade their money-plan — 
Man lives to serve his brother-man ! 
Then blessing shall replace the ban — 
The "Train" supplant the "Dandy." 

April loth, 1880. 



TIRED. 



I am tired. Heart and feet, 
Turn from busy mart and street ; 
I am tired — rest is sweet ! 

I am tired. I have play'd 
In the sun, and in the shade — 
I have seen the flowers fade. 

I am tired. I have had 

What has made my spirit glad — 

What has made my spirit sad. 

I am tired. Loss and gain ! 
Golden sheaves and scattered grain ! 
Day has not been spent in vain. 

I am tired. Eventide 

Bids me lay my cares aside — 

Bids me in my hopes abide. 



ACROSTICS, 

I am tired. God is near, 
Let me sleep without a fear ;- 
Let me die without a tear. 

I am tired. I would rest 
As the nestling in its nest ; 
I am tired — Home is best ! 



ACROSTICS. 



Howard. 



H onour to her, who lives to plan, 

O f freedom to her brother-man, 

W ho sees in each her "neighbour;" 

A dvice she gives in word and song, 

R ight thought deals out to wage with wrong, 

D elighting in her labour. 

Kendal. 

K eep thy heart — to God be true ! 
E ver rest in holy work ; 
N erve thy soul to dare and do, 
D o not on life's highway lurk : 
A ct a part in God's good plan, 
L ive to bless thy fellow-man. 



* These acrostics were given by the author when taking 
part in public meetings. 
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SiLLOTH. 

S ervice is praise ! the good that we may do 

I s wafted as sweet song to heaven's gate ; 

L ifts the true worshipper to hoHer state, 

L ifts above wrong, and mans us to pursue. 

O urs be the task, earth's evils to subdue, 

T o bless our race, and show that through our toil, 

H eaven plants her kingdom in the human soil. 



Odd-fellows. 

O dd-fellows ! ye, when first so nam'dy 

D rew to yourselves a people's gaze — 

D rew to yourselves a people's praise ; 

F or "odd" the object ye proclaim'd : 

E ach man spake thus : " Men, brethren are, 

L ove is the root of brotherhood — 

L ove branches out to others' good — 

O ne law it honours, near and far." 

W here ye abide, we now may see 

S elf eaten up of charity. 



SUMMER RAIN. • 

Sweet flower, which from my window sill. 
Is drinking in the summer rain, 

Thou'st cheered my home through good and ill : 
Through years of joy, through years of pain — 
Then drink, sweet flower, the summer rain. 
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How precious is the summer rain ! 
O, catch the blessing passing by ! 

It whispers of the scented lane— 
Thy home beneath the open sky — 
I brought thee here to live and die. 



O drink, sweet flower, the summer rain ; 
It is God's kiss of love, so free ! 

He giveth not His gifts in vain ; 
O, drink and live, and I will see 
His goodness when beholding thee. 



The city home is mine till death, 
I may not see the fields again ; 

Yet will I tune my failing breath, 
To sing of Him in joyful strain — 
Of Him who giveth summer rain. 



TO COPY GOD IS BEST. 

God speaks unto His children, 
Go forth and meet the day ! 

The world is wide — in love abide- 
Be happy while ye may ! 

We enter life, and live in strife, 
And fret the hours away. 



I 
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O rash and foolish children ! 

To catch, and yet to miss, 
Amid the fight of might and right. 

The ready cup of bliss ; 
How slow to know, Loss waits a blow, 

And Conquest waits a kiss. 

O let us live, true children ; 

Let heart go out to heart ; 
The weak and strong, the right and wrong, 

Have but one end, one start ; 
There needs for each some kindly speech, 

Some balm for bosom smart. 

God loveth all His children ! 

The sun, from east to west. 
Floods out his beams in living streams. 

And the wide world is blest : 
Let kindness flow to friend and foe — 

To copy God is best. 



PUZZLES. 

I mun talk ! I mun talk ! it's me fealin', ye see ; 

I'se a bit of a bother, nae doot ! 
Ther' ur things twee or three ur a puzzle to me, 

'At I want to talk tul ye aboot. 

When I see on a Sunday fine claes an* meek leuks, 
An' on Monday wry feaces an' rags : 

I'se riddy to ax — Isn't gudeness a hoax ? 
An' religion a bundle o' brags ? 
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When I see a man actin' "the civil" abroad, 

But at heam is a dog or a cat ; 
I ax — Isn't this matrimonial bliss ? — 

Whae wad n't feight shyly o' that ? 

When I see a man leevin' a "number yan" life, 

Niver helpin' a brother i' need, 
I ax — Is it strange 'at a body should change 

To a faith in Darwinian creed ? 

When I see a man talk to a frien' o' his frien'. 

An' indulgin' in scandalous chat, 
I ax — Doesn't he illustrate to a T — 

Twee feaces ur under ya hat? 

When I hear of a neebor chap "doing the grand," 

An' his tailor is wantin' his cash, 
I racken him up — He's a dandified pup, 

An' yan 'at a body cou'd thrash. 

When I hear of a woman i' peacock array, 

Gangin' struttin' an' gabbin' aboot, 
Says I to mesel' — It was mebbe as well, 

She was givin' her linen a cloot. 

When I see a man lazy, an' freeten't o' wark, 
Gangin' preachin' — his bairns i' want ; 

I ax — Where the sin, if we strip to the skin, 
An' give him gude pay for his cant. 

I mun talk ! I mun talk ! it's me fealin', ye see ; 

I'se a bit of a bother, nae doot ! 
Ther' wer' things twee or three 'at wer' puzzles to me, 

'At I wanted to tell ye aboot. 
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"WHERE ARE THE NINE T' 

The question once asked by the Master Divine : 
"Were there not ten cleansed? but where are the 

nine?" 
Comes to us today, gaining force from the years — 
Comes to us unheeded, so dull are our ears ; 
We take of His blessings, but taking, forget 
That we are His debtors, and great is our debt ; — 
Loud ! loud the rebuke of the Master Divine : 
"Were there not ten cleansed? but where are the 

nine?" 

Where ! where are the nine ? To the east — to the 

west? 
They are wandering ever, of pleasure in quest ; 
But as far as the east and the west are apart. 
Is joy from the grasp of the covetous heart : 
To get, is not gain ; if the hand in its touch 
Of the good it receives but extendeth its clutch ! 
To such are the words of the Master Divine : 
"Were there not ten cleansed? but where are the 

nine?" 

Where ! where are the nine? Are their spirits so dark. 
That they hold not in keeping one generous spark? 
Do they know not the hand that has led — that has 

fed? 
Do they know not the heart that has lov'd — that 

has bled ? 
The ox knows its owner, but the Father may say — 
My children forsake Me — they know not My way. 
Loud ! loud the rebuke of the Master Divine : 
"Were there not ten cleansed? but where are the 

nine?" 
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Where ! where are the nine ? Let the question be 

heard 
The wide-world over, till conscience be stirr'd ! 
Be heard till the creature has bended the knee — 
Till man in his fellow a brother can see : 
The "good time" by poet long pictur'd in song — 
The "good time" is coming, up, help it along ! 
Swell ! swell the rebuke of the Master Divine : 
" Were there not ten cleansed ? but where are the 

nine?" 



OBLIGATION. 

Morning found me at the altar, 
Praying thus unto my Lord : 

Give to me this day Thy blessing. 
Let it with my needs accord; 

Thou hast said, "Who asks, receiveth," 
Verify in me Thy word. 

Many were my supplications ; 

I had dear ones — they had needs ; 
One by one in name I brought them 

Unto Him who intercedes — 
Brought my dear ones unto Jesus, 

To the heart that loves and bleeds. 

Now a voice awoke within me : 
" Ready is thy tongue to ask ; 

God has daily heard thy pleadings. 
In his favour Thou dost bask ; 

Thou art bought to holy service. 
Dost thou answer to thy task ?" 
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From my knees I rose corrected — 

God had daily heard my cry ; 
Answered prayers were calls to service — 

Had my spirit made reply ? 
Might not God, in just displeasure, 

This, my morning prayer, deny ? 



THE GOOD OLD FAITH. 

The good old faith, I hold, is best — 

The faith that speaks God's love to man : 

I leave to bigots all the rest. 

To find in them what peace they can : 

Enough for me the good old faith. 

My joy in life, my hope in death. 

This gospel the Apostles knew : 

They saw the life of Him who died : 

They saw in Gentile and in Jew, 
The objects of "The Crucified." 

" He died for all !" Oh, ecstacy ! 

He died for you — He died for me ! 

I claim the old will wear the new — 
That love is stronger far than fear : 

Who know His heart, are ever true. 
Be life a journey fair or drear : 

As slave he lives, who dreads His wrath — 

The love-taught spirit worshippeth. 
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Then preach the good old faith to men ; 

Preach "God is love," with emphasis ; 
Go preach it out by lip and pen — 

Man needs it in his wretchedness : 
As mendicants we need not wait — 
Our heaven is an open gate. 



JESUS WAITS THEE BY THE WELL. 

" He must needs go through Samaria," 
Let this truth within thee dwell ; 

Still "about His Father's business," 
Jesus waits thee by the well. 

Waits for thee, O sinning sister. 
Walking in the ways of hell ; 

Lost to love, He careth for thee — 
Jesus waits thee by the well. 

Waits for thee, O burthen*d brother, 
AV^aits for thee, of rest to tell ; 

He on earth the "Man of Sorrows/'- 
Jesus waits thee by the well. 

Waits for thee, O lowly toiler. 

Called to answer Mammon's bell ; 

He will greet thee in the duty, — 
Jesus waits thee by the welL 



OUR SINGERS. 

Waits for thee, O Christian teacher, 
Seeking darkness to dispel ; 

He would aid thee in thy labour, — 
Jesus waits thee by the well. 

" He must needs go through Samaria," 
Let this truth within thee dwell ; 

Still "about His Father's business," 
Jesus waits thee by the well. 



OUR SINGERS. 

(verses for little readers.) 

On leafy bush and hedgerow 

We hang our little nest ; 
To make it nice and cosy, 

We do our very best ; 
We toil both late and early, 

We toil in sun and rain. 
We toil — in grief we sing it — 

We toil and toil in vain. 

We build in cunning places. 

But boys and girls know where ; 
They come to us and rob us. 

And leave our dwelling bare ; 
Their pleasure is our sorrow — 

Their pleasure ! can it be 
That little ones find pleasure 

In ways of cruelty ? 
24 
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There is no time for weeping : 

The spring days are not long : 
Again, again we labour — 

The world has need of song. 
We would fulfil our mission, 

We would not faithless prove : 
God bids us swell the chorus 

The chorus of His love. 



We live for you, dear children — 

And will you work us wrong ? 
For you is all our labour, 

For you is all our song ; 
Seek not to hush the music 

That wakens in our nest, 
We promise, for your kindness, 

To sing our very best. 



LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 

A kindly act, or look, or word, 
Is service done, and waits reward ; 
None are so poor, but yet may give — 
None are so rich, but may receive. 
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LIGHT BEHIND THE CLOUD* 

I climb the steps of the old church, 
With thoughts of the years gone by, 

And comes a pain to my heart and brain — 
A cloud is over my sky : 

Yet light is shed from the Sabbaths fled, 
That speaks of a by-and-bye. 

I look to the crape-clad pulpit. 

That tells of the servant dead ; 
Another voice than the minister's 

Is in the "Word" that is read. 
Sermons of old, from the lips now cold. 

Are preached to my heart and head. 

A stranger stands in the pulpit ; 

The work of the church goes on : 
Who scatters the seed of the Kingdom, 

Shall gather, as he has sown. 
The faithful sleep, and the faithful reap — 

God taketh us one by one. 



REMORSE. 

Only a step — and pleasant it seem'd to me ; — 
Only a step, and I took it — and fell ! 

Only a step ! I took it unthinkingly, 

Took it, and find it has brought me to hell ! 



* Written on the death of my friend and pastor, the Rev. 
Joseph Bliss, who died September 28th, 1882. 
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Hell, did I say ? — am I mad ? — am I dreaming ? 

Madman or dreamer, O would that I were ; 
Better be such, than to know that my scheming 

Riddeth me not of the demon despair. 

Would I could stand on the ground I have stood 
upon ; 

Stand as in childhood, a stranger to crime ; 
Such may not be : the evil that I have done 

Clings to my soul, and shall cling throughout time. 
Sin has a voice in the Now and Hereafter ; 

Sin ever lives with a curse in its breath : — 
Sorrow for pleasure, and wailing for laughter — 

Death in the life, and a life in the death. 

What is my crime ? I leave thee to utter it ; 

Give to thy fancy the shameful in deed. 
Such is my sin. A question — O, ponder it ! 

What is the harvest, when such is the seed ? 
God only knows what the sowing and reaping, 

God only knows what my lips may not tell ; 
Knows what the torment the future has keeping — 

Knows what the step that has led me to hell. 



I WOULD KEEP THIS SUMMER DAY. 

I would keep this summer day — 
Pleasant is its blue, blue sky ; 

I would bid its swift wheels stay, 
But the moments swiftly fly ; 

Time with trumpet voice cries — On ! 
Day obeys it — it is gone. 
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I would keep this summer day ; 

I would keep the joys it brings — 
Keep the joys that sweetly play 

On my heart's well-tun^d strings ; 
But I cannot ; while I sing, 
Days and joys are on the wing. 

This I can do— I can hold 

Pleasant thoughts of what has been ; 
Picture, when the year is old, 

Something of this summer scene : 
Storing thus, from day to day, 
Shall my heart prolong its play. 



DROWNED.* 

I kiss'd my child as she went to play ; 
I kiss her now, at the close of day ; — 
My child ! my child ! she is cold as clay ! 

Strangers ye are, and yet friends ye seem : 
Say ye my child was drowned in the stream ? 
It may not be ! — I but speak my dream. 

It may not be ! — for my darling child 
Smiles in her sleep as she always smiled ; — 
Speak to my fears — or ye drive me wild ! 



* Walking by the Tyne one summer evening, I canie upon 
a company of men who were "dragging the water'' for • lost 
child. Two little girls had left their cottage-home * ' lo play" : 
the younger returned, saying her sister had fallen into the 
river. The little darling was found drowned. 
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So Still ! so still ! and I miss her breath ! 
My God ! oh, tell me if this be death ? 
I hear a voice — "It is death," it saith. 

Pity me, God ! I am sore at heart ; 

Tis hard ! 'tis hard with my child to part ! 

Give balm, give balm for the killing smart ! 

joy ! O grief ! wrapped up in a day ! 

1 kiss'd my child as she went to play ; — 
I kiss her now, when her lips are clay ! 



NAEBODY'S BAIRN. 

(a border ballad.) 

"Naebody's bairn !" gaes raggit an' barefit, 
" Naebody's bairn," is bonny for a' ; 

Towzie her hair, yet it vies wi' the raven, 
Tearfu' her e'e, yet it vies wi' the slae. 

"Naebody's bairn !" is hingin' in tatters, 
Yet is she bonny — a wild growin' thing ; 

Roses are roses, in hedgerow or garden ; 
Life is a flower, and sweetest in spring. 

"Naebody's bairn !" gaes leate an' gaes early, 
Wise wi' her elders, an' wearin' their care ; 

Singin' dree sangs by the doors o' oor dwellings, 
Gaun at the gloamin' we dinna ken where. 



THE LADY IN WHITE. S75 

" Naebody's bairn ! " asks love o* her neebors, 
Faither an' mither, alas ! gie her nane ; 

Gie to her asking — kind words hae an echo — 
Seeds that we scatter we gather again. 

" Naebody's bairn ! " 'ill pay for the wooin', 
Kiss the red rose, ere it pales frae her cheek ; 

Waken the dimples — sae lang they hae slumber'd— 
Meet her wi' love, an' o' love she will speak. 

"Naebody's bairn !" is ane o' His sendin', 
Come for a wee to the land o' her kin ; 

Shall it be written again in the pages ? — 
Laid in the Manger, nae room in the Inn ! 

Christmas ^ 1882. 



THE LADY IN WHITE. 

The story is true, 

Which to you I recite : 

I met with a fright — 

Met a lady in white. 
One morning at "Two" ; 

Coming over the stile, 
By the old abbey yew. 

I know you will smile. 
And my story will slight ; 
But I hold I am right — 
That I met with a fright — 
Met a lady in white. 
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That morning at "Two" ; 

And believe me, the sight 
Put me quite in "a stew"; — 

(The graves at The Abbey 
Are many and new). 



It was late, as you see : 

I had supper'd with friends, 
And you know how it ends, 

When you meet to agree ; — 

When you meet with a company 

In for a spree. 



It was early and late, 
(Paradoxical this,) 

When I enter'd the gate. 
Leading me to my Miss. 



She was minus of bonnet, 
Of stocking, or shoe : 

And whether the "donnet" 
Tripp'd lightly, or flew, 

Were I put on my oath now, 
I couldn't tell you. 



In a garment so white. 

That at night you may see. 

She gave me a fright — 

What but ghost could she be ? 

And a ghost in a graveyard 
Is strange companie. 
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1 am topping the stile, 

And my lady is there ! 
And my arms the while 

Know a treasure they bear : 
It was moonlight that night, 
And I had a fair sight 

Of the maiden so fair. 

On the stile ! What a plight ! 
And my lady is white ! 
She is crying outright ! 
She is off like a hare ! 

She isn't a ghost, 

But a maiden, and fair ; 
And I stand like a post, 

In a wonder, and stare ; 
While the lady, for speed. 

Is a match for the hare : 

She is down ! I declare. 

In a swoon, on the grass ! 
Of a friend is in need ; — 

I have lifted the lass : 
For of love I can boast. 

And the maiden is fair. 

And I was a lad. It was well that I had 

What gentlemen always should carry — a "plad"; 

Remember, the damsel was airily clad. 

With a look of surprise she opens her eyes, 

And roses come out on her cheeks. What a prize ! 

I could take of those roses ; the wish must suffice ; 

•She is "somebody's darling," and helpless she lies. 
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Explanation she gave : 

She had walked in her sleep ; 

Had gone to the grave, 
In her sorrow to weep. 

She is clad in my "plad" ; 
And I quiet her fears, 
And I dry up her tears, 

And I walk by her side 
Till her cottage appears. 

What next ? As I lov*d her, 
I wooed her, and won ; 

Thus ended the courtship 
In moonlight begun. 

One word, and I'm done : 
The lady in white, 
The light of that night. 
Of my life is the light. 

And eclipses the sun. 



MOTHERS' SONGS. 

I. 

Mother is rocking her baby to sleep — 
Into the future is taking a peep. 

Grown is her baby, and ever so tall ; — 
Over the carpet can tumble and crawl. 

Grown is her baby — and taking a run- 
Chasing the butterfly, out in the sun. 



MOTHERS' SONGS. 37^ 

Grown is her baby — a maiden at school, 
Gifted in knowledge, and true to her rule. 

Grown is her baby — a flower in bloom ! 
Unto her darling the summer has come. 

Autumn and winter are quick in their feet ; — 
Tarry, O spring days, my nursing is sweet ! 



Baby is a birdie, 

Though she hasn't wings ; 
Baby is a birdie, 

Tunefully she sings. 
Mother loves the prattle 

Of her little tongue. 
Better than the warble 

Of the feather'd throng. 

Out of doors is darkness, 

Fireside is bright — 
We will nestle by it, 

Gladdened by its light : 
Mother's words to baby. 

Giving baby cheer ; 
Baby's words to mother. 

Music in her ear. 

Baby's crib is waiting. 

Clean, and nice, and warm ; 
Mother sits beside it — 

Nought shall baby harm. 
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Baby- bird is tired, 
Needing timely rest ; 

Hop, my little birdie. 
Hop into her nest ! 



Come now, baby, walk to me, 
Take a hold of Sissy's shawl ; 

Don't be timid, Ma will see 
When her darling's like to fall. 

Baby is the queen of queens ! 

See how lady-like she stands ! 
See how gracefully she leans. 

And how nicely claps her hands ! 

Come now, baby ! do not stay. 
Do not start at false alarms ; 

Come now ! there now ! smile away, 
Baby's safe in Mamma's arms. 

Oh, Mamma is rich indeed. 

When she owns a love like this ! 

Let old maids their lessons read ; — 
Ma will give her child a kiss ! 



4- 

Father's coming ! baby dear. 
Wipe away the falling tear ! 
He would ever see thee gay — 
Baby, wipe the tear away ! 
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Father's coming ! baby, prance ! 
Clap thy lily-hands and dance ! 
Heart and voice should be in tune — 
Baby's father's coming soon. 

Father's coming ! baby, sing ! 
Let thy voice a welcome ring ! 
Father toils from day to day — 
Baby's welcome will repay. 



What clever things to us are told, 
Of baby, only one year old ; 
'Twould weary and perplex you too, 
To find what baby could not do. 

So say her little sisters three. 

And so her little brother P. ; 

Why, she can laugh, can cry, can talk, 

Can jump, can tumble, and can walk : 

Can make a bow, can throw a kiss. 
And make a curtsey, like a Miss ; 
All this — and more than can be told — 
Is done by baby one year old. 



6. 



Baby is his mother's joy ! 
Mother loves her baby-boy : 
Plague of nights, and toil of days^ 
Yet to mother dear always. 



3S2 BABY MAY. 

Little eyes that look so wise ; 
Little head that mischief plies ; 
Little feet that love to go ; 
Little tongue that rattles so. 

This thy portrait, baby-boy ! ' 
Thou who art a mother's joy : 
Plague of nights, and toil of days, 
Yet to mother dear always. 



BABY MAY. 

The children said of baby — 
" Her pet-name shall be May ; 

This is the time of flowers — 
She is as fair as they." 

So baby had her pet-name. 
The children had their say. 

There is a rest in labour, . 

There is a joy in care ; 
This rest and joy have parents — 

We had our daily share : 
We nurs'd our little darling. 

Our darling frail and fair. 

We nurs'd her through the summer- 
How short the summer day ! 

But now our hands are idle. 
We have no little May ; — 

Her birth was with the flowers — 
With them she went away. 



MAMMA'S DARLING, 



MAMMA'S DARLING. 

Mamma's darling — am I not ? 
" Mamma's darling — little dot," 
Mamma's darling is forgot. 

Mamma took me on her knee, 
Mamma kisses had for me — 
Wonder where mamma can be ? 

Mamma whisper'd sweet good-bye ; 
Mamma gave a long, long sigh ; 
Wonder why did mamma cry. 

Mamma bides long time away ; 

I am tired of my play ; 

" Mamma's darling," mamma say. 

Sissy says, " Mamma asleep, 
God will mamma's darling keep — 
It is very wrong to weep. 

" Mamma will some day awake. 
In her arms her darling take — 
Never more will her forsake." 



Mamma's darling will not cry, 
Tell to you the reason why — 
Mamma kiss her, by-and-bye ! 
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MOTHER'S BABY. 

Two little red slippers, 

Two little white socks, 
Lie hidden away 

In an old oaken box ; 
Are safe in the keeping 

Of lock and of key. 
The place of their hiding 

Known only to me. 

The two little slippers 

Are very much worn, 
And the two little socks 

Are mended and torn. 
Her feet were but wee ones,. 

That wore them in playj; 
They are dear to the heart 

Of mother for aye. 

She grew like a flower, 

In beauty she grew. 
The days of her babyhood 

Many and few. 
She grew to a maiden — 

From maiden to bride. 
And now she is ** mother," — 

My baby beside. 

The little red slippers, 
The little white socks. 

Are little magicians 
Alive in my box ; 
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They bring by their magic 

The past unto me, — 
Again I am nursing, 

My babe on my knee. 



MOTHER'S STORY. 



We had kept his twentieth birthday, — 

A man he was for his years ; 
And now he must go to the city, — 

Of Robert we had no fears ; 
"He knows the right, his way he will fight !" 

We parted 'mid smiles and tears. 

He address'd his letters "To Mother"— 
To me he could tell his thought ; 

A mother is always a mother, 
And as such she may be sought ; 

Come good — come had, to her absent lad. 
She may know it all, — and ought. 

He was full of hope for the future ; 

P'or youth is a time of plan : 
"I remember your wish, my mother — 

I will grow up a useful man ! " 
With skilful hand we may build on sand. 

And finish as we began. 
25 



^ 
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He was good at heart was our. Robert, 
But the best go sometimes wrong ; 

Vou know he was in the great City, 
Temptations for youth are strong ; 

My poor lad fell — from heaven to hell ! 
Tripp'd up by the glass and song. 

He wrote me to say he was dying ; 

I knew he had blotch'd his name ; 
But yet he was Robert— my darling \ — 

I could love as well as blame ; 
I found my lad I — I was glad, yet sad — 

Found him in a house of shame. 

I dreaded the home-coming journey — 
My husband — his father there ! 

Would he bid the prodigal welcome — 
Himself so correct and square? 

Would he, whose way had been clear as day, 
A feast for his boy prepare ? 

God knows how I dreaded the meeting — 
I watered my prayers with tears : 

O, day to be ever remembered — 
The minutes to me were years ; — 

My sick lad lay, with a face of clay ; — 
"God pity a mother's fears !" 

But now we are nearing the homestead : 
Thank (jod for the open door ! 

A greeting : " My son !" and " My father !" 
Enough — I wanted no more; — 

We may leave the heart to do its part. 
When God has been there before. 
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We nursed him ; O, fondly we nurs'd him ! 

Nurs'd him as in boyhood's days ; 
We wept with him, too, as he told us 

His steps in the crooked ways . 
A light would come in those days of gloom, 

That quicken'd to prayer and praise. 

When the year had open'd to summer. 
The health-bloom came to his cheek ; 

And love of life, and of noble strife. 
To the heart that had been weak : 

" With help of God, I will take the road. 
The path of the noble seek ! " 

We are old in years, and are feeble ; 

We have done our work, they say ; 
Perhaps it is so : we only know. 

We rest at the close of day ; 
He lived the man, to his Maker's plan — 

Our Robert is now our stay. 

April ^thy 1883. 



AKIN. 



To wife and little ones I kiss good-bye. 

Then seek with hurried steps the morning train : 

My mind is active, but my heart the while, 

Slow to engage in battle with the world, 

Wings to its nest to see its loves again. 

I journey on, thus musing as I walk : 

Do other hearts so poise 'twixt home and mart ? 
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Is love of home experience ail mine own ? — 
Peculiar only to my class and birth ? 
I journey on. Bc:9ide his cottage door. 
Equipped to answer to the day s demands, 
A workman lingers yet a httle while ; 
Profit may wait the cunning of his hands. 
But baby-whispers drown the clink of coin. 
I gain the train. Conspicuous in the throng 
Of parting ones, ii» seen the honoutd squire. 
Answering his countr)' s summons to "The House;'' 
His darlings crowd to catch his parting kiss. 
And freely from his lips the blessing falls. 
I moralize : .\kin are rich and poor. 
The children of one Father, who is Love. 

February, 18&4. 
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MISTRESS NANCY. 

I niver hear o' careful wives, 

But what I think o' Mistress Nancy; 

For she was yen o' t^ careful soort, 
An* yen to tak a miser's fancy. 

She was a skin-flint, oot an' oot ; 

She 'grudg'd her man his pipe an' toddy ; 
An' yet she nobbut hed her day — 

She dee'd a pauper, silly body. 

Nowt iver prosper'd iv her ban's ; 

Th' hunger'd stock dud nowt but warsen ; 
" What comes i' greed is fleet i' speed," 

Is preach'd by other fwok than t' parson. 



M/STKESS NANCY. 

I reason thus : There is a care, 

May work us loss and work us sorrow — 
What we wi'ho'd frae han's to-day, 

Wi' interest may be claim'd to-morrow. 

The tea an' coffee Nancy meade, 
Was wishy-washy — wake as watter ; 

But lal I drank o' Nancy's brew, 
Sae as for that it dudn't matter. 

But I cou'd eat — I liked my meat ; 

An' weel she kent it, greedy sinner ; 
Her thrifty han' cou'd work a plan — 

She hed the luck to guess the dinner. 

An' this nut yence nor twice a week, 

But ivery day she meade me grumble ; — 

I grumbl'd alius 'tween my teeth — 
Dependence maks a fellow humble. 

But I can mind I sarv'd her oot — 
I gav' her labour to her feedin' ; 

I acted wrang ? I mebbes dud — 

'Twas natur's trick — it show'd my breedin'. 

An' thowtfu' heids 'ill mebbe see, 

That twee can play the game o' evil — 

That wrang breeds wrang wi'in the breast, 
An' wakes to life a sleepin' deevil. 

Agean I live i' Nancy's day : 

Abune the clink o' plates an' dishes, 

I hear her brag — ** I've guess'd agean !" 
She gits mair curses than gud wishes. 
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An' rins her brag — "Fve guess'd to yen !" 
That tatie hed the voice o' twenty : 

It blinded maister to her ways — 
Unto his ear it spak o' plenty. 

What doesta say ? — if thoo'd been me, 
Thoo'd clear'd the platter o* the odd'en ? 

An* sae I wou'd, hed it been good, 
But, doesta see— she boiPd a bad V« / 



'GO YE, PREACH THE GOSPEL." 

Preach the Gospel I — not by word — 
It is better felt than heard. 
Preach it out by kindly deed ; 
Preach it out — the hungry feed ; 
Men are tired of pious talk, 
Preach the Gospel by thy walk. 

Live the Gospel ! — talk is cheap ; 
Dry the tears of those who weep ; 
Clasp the hand of poverty, 
Seek the home of misery ; 
Meet thy brother in his need — 
Leave to bigots form and creed. 

Preach the Gospel ! Unto each, 
Be the sermon that you preach ; 
In the church and in the mart, 
Manifest the "better part;" 
Let thy speech and life agree — 
Men will see The Christ in thee. 
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CHILD-FAITH. 



Willie, the son of a shepherd, living miles away on 

the fells, 
Has heard on this Sabbath morning of the distant 

church and its bells ; 
Has heard that those bells ring " Welcome !" to the 

people of hopes and cares ; 
The He who is called "The Good Shepherd," is 

pleased to receive their prayers. 
He has heard that "He careth for us"— that God 

will supply our need ; 
That Jesus, our elder brother, for us at the Throne 

will plead ; 
That souls far away from the city, from church, and 

from holy throng, 
May make approach to the Father — may come with 

unlettered tongue. 
The heart of the child is throbbing — on that heart 

is a touch of care ; 
A stranger till now unto sorrow, his little is hard to 

bear; 
If sin lieth not on his spirit, his heart has a cry for 

love; 
He needs to that cry an answer — he will ask of the 

Friend above. 
He hies away to the hill-side, where none to intrude 

may pass ; 
His little white hands are folded, his form half-hid 

in the grass ; 
He speaks as a child to his parent : " My Father, I 

come to Thee ; 
I cannot pray as the big folk, for I only know 

*A, B, C'; 
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But Jesus can spell the letters — a prayer of my 

letters will make ; 
O, hear Him in heaven, my Father, and bless me, 

for Jesus* sake !'* 
With the power of holy music, falls his "A, B, C" 

on my ears, 
I wait for the little comer — my presence has stirr'd 

his fears ; 
But now in a kindly greeting, I coax him to tell ta 

me, 
Why alone on this Sabbath morning he utters his- 

"A, B, C." 
" I was speaking to God, my Father," the innocent 

lips reply ; 
"1 was speaking to Him who heareth — to Him 

who is always nigh ; 
I cannot pray as the big folk, but my prayer will be 

heard, no doubt 
For Jesus will take my letters, and will easily spell 

them out!" 



"BY-AND-BYE." 

We sat in silence by his bed. 
As pass'd the hours with leaden tread ; 
They bore him to the land of light— 
They left us weeping in the night. 
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We live those parting hours again ; 
We see our loved one in his pain ; 
We see him seek ourj^ears to stay — 
His tongue, alas ! has lost its play : 

From lily-hand, and icy-cold. 
Fall pencill'd words more dear than gold : 
"Heaven — my home ! I am redeem'd !" 
The writer's eyes with glory beamed. 

Our tears are dried — our hopes are bright ; 
He waits us in the land of light ; 
As one by one the moments fly, 
They nearer bring the "By-and-bye." 

March 1st, 1885. 



LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 

There was a time ye lilies spake 
Unto my heart, and bade me take 

A step into the years ; 
And now ye ask me to look back, 
Along the far, uneven track : 

I follow it in tears. 

'Tis not that life has been to me 
All sorrow or all poverty. 

That tears bedim mine eyes ; 
My lot has been the common lot — 
To find that love abideth not, 

But nestles in the skies. 



LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 

And yet I love ye, lilies fair ! 
Although your coming bringeth care 

Unto my tired breast ; 
Ye have the voice of other days, 
A voice I love to hear always, 

That sings me to my rest. 
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GLOSSARY. 



Aneuf, enough 

Abune, above 

Ayont, beyond 

Bairn, child 

Beild, shelter ; refuge 

Biggin*, building 

Billie, a brother; a com- 
panion 

Bauld, bold 

Bodes, that which forebodes 

Brag, to boast 

Braw, fine 

Breckan, the common fern 

Bubbly-jock, a turkey cock 

Carl, a man ; a clown 

Castle dean, a hollow where 
the ground slopes on both 
sides 

Christendie, Christendom 

Chiel, a man ; used some- 
times as a term of respect, 
but more frequently as a 
term of reproach. 

Cower, give place ; surrender 

Come ben, come in 

Don, to dress 

Dowie, having the feeling of 
melancholy 

Dree, to suffer; to move 
slowly ; fear 

Dumpy-wuUy, a pet lamb 

Fairin', a present at a fair 

Fause, false 

Fan', found 

Fip-pence, fivepence 

Gentilesse, gentlemen 

Gar, compel ; to make 

Gies, gives 

Geat, way 

Gif, if 

Gin, if 

Glint, a line of light. 



Gowd, gold 

Gowden, golden 

Gowan, the common field 

daisy 
Greet, to cry 
Gaen, gone 
Harry, to rob 
Ileame, home 
Ilk, each 
Laird, a person of some rank ; 

a landowner 
Lane, lone 
Leman^ a sweetheart 
Maen, moan 
Mair, more 
Marrow, match 
May, maiden 
Mebbe, perhaps 
Muckle, great 
Nobbet, nothing but ; only 
Naen, none 
Rede, warn ; advise 
Reek, smoke 
Sair, sore 
Siller, silver 
Sneck-posset, to shut the door 

in the face ; a rebuff 
Spier, enquire 
Startie, timorous 
Stee, a ladder 
Syne, since 
Unco, strange 
Wae, woe 
Won, come 
Wadna, would not 
Wean, a child 
Whinney knowe, a small 

knoll overgrown with furze 

or gorse 
Winsome, cheerful ; merry 
Whea, who 
Yestreen, last night 
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POEMS. By peter BURN 



Opinions of the Press on Volumes 
previously published. 

There is still a singer who feels and who can express all we delight 
to hear in the Mow/h of Ballad poetry. • * Every page has some 

lines that live in the memory — some image of nature or beautifol 
thought that dwells like the fragrance of summer flowers on the sense 
— some sigh of plaintive music that steals through the heart, like the 
wail of an autumn wind among falling leaves. • * • These Border 
Ballads will to every ear that can hear, swell with plaintive whisper- 
ings, or echo passionate beatings from the surging ocean of hearts, 
loves, hopes, and disappointments. ' * ' This manual will prove 
a treasure. * * * It is a book of unusual excellence, and of real 
and permanent value. — Dundee Advertiser. 

Will extend his fame. It is genuine, and smacks of the soil and 
dialect. "T' Auld Man's Reason, " in the Cumberland dialect, is 
excellent. — Westin'nmter Quarterly Review, 

Peter Burn has added to the rich literature of the county. — The 
Athemrum. 

They show culture and observation. — Public Opinion (London), 

The author underrates his powers. — The Freeman (London). 

There is a great variety in the book, and the titles are attractive. 
" Helps by the VN'ay " is a pretty poem. — Tli£. Independent (London). 

Wherever these Poems find their way they will both teach and 
delight. — The Literary World (London). 

There are a good few pieies in the Inj^olsby style, and some of them 
very cleverly done. • • • There is line pawky humour in the 
verses "T' liude xMan's Tliouj^ht." "Our Market Day" is a rattling, 
racy, well-linined sketcli. — Hawick Advertiser. 

All the best features of tho old Ballad minstrelsy' are cleverly caught 
in the Ballads — (^arfisfe JournaL 

Many of his pioccs abound with traces of poetic genius. * * * 
His stylo is clear and niniple, and free from all meaningless vagaeness. 
— Carfisir Patriot. 

In some of hia later pieces there is the tender charm of loving 
home-life, in others we seem to breatlie the free and exhilarating 
breeze of northern moors. • • We wander once more by 

heather, crag, and tarn. — Xortlterv Advance. 

There is the genuine ballad lilt in them, and the same simplicity 
of language characteristio cf many of the masterpieces of this kind 
of literature. — llexham Iferahl. 

He has drunk deo[) at the legendary spring of his native county, 
and presents his rich store of lore in a garb at once pleasing, forcible 
and artistic. — Whitehaven iiuardian. 

On all hands it has been readily acknowledged that he has lent an 
additional lustre to the literature of his native county ; and now in 
the full development of his intellectual powers, he is really a poet of 
whom Cumberland has just reason to be proud. — Maryport and 
Workington Advertiser. 



